






EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 

FOUNDED 1860. 

Uitltited for the Independoot and dlrintereoted adroraej and oroMotloi* 
bf all lefltiaiate neanst of the paUlr IntereiitK aad welfare 
of the lahabltaate or India genenUlf 

I ESTI!ISTE8 CBIIBEES, 3,JICT0RU STREET, LOBDOI, S 1 1 
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Te$t for Younelf the . . . 

Value of Yottr Advertisement 

in the 

“FEUDATORY AND 
ZEMINDARI INDIA” 

A Journal read and patronised by Maharajas^ 
Ra]as, Zemindars, and Noblemen 

Write to-dap for a sample copg enclosing postage stamps for One Rupee 

A Specimen Copy will be posted to 
you with rates of adYertiseraents 

When Rao Sahib S M Kaja Ram Rao the and reference in respect to the Indian Statsi 
•coomphshed and independent minded editor i and the great Zemindanes. The loyal spirit of 
of the WtiModay Rivtfw started the monthly ^ the Rao Sahib a enterprise Is reflected m the 
Zmin4*n ni Prt^ns last year we suggested a edi tonal comments ishich point out how large 
widened scope to cover the nutonomons States, a part the stable elements m the country can 
This course has now been taken and the first and must contribute to the maintenance of the 
namber of the enlarged monthly appears at a Jlntish connection The editor also does well 
fitting moment for it contains the record of to insist that the Native Slates should not only 
the inauguration of the Chamber of Princes at ’ exist but exist usefully and honourably and 
Delhi The joumal if the promise of the should be examples of the successful adaptation 
first number ii maintained will provide a con of modem principles to the circumstances of 
venient and much needed source of information i an ancient avihiatloa —TAr Timm (London} 

As the Journal circulates among all the Ruling Prmces, 
foreign advertisements will have the best effect 


For partUalan aj^y to 

“FEUDATORY AND ZEMINDARI INDIA" OFFICE 
16, Hamngton Road, Chetpet, Madras 
or, " Wednasday Review ’* Office^ Jeppahulamt Tridunopofy 
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Sacred Books of the East 

TEvtiUdoQs b; vanottc Kholan edited by the Ute Ri^ht Hon F MAX MOIXER 
Fifty volamee, dray Svo, of which eleven are out of prut and aoine othen are aold j 
only with the aeta to which they belong All prices net. (The numbers are those of ! 
the volamea as onginaJly isaned ) 

Classified List 

Sacred Books of India Brahmanism Twenty-one volumes 
VedlC Hymns, by F Max MDllsr and H Oldenbbkg Vols. 3a and j 

46 42a. Vol 46Beparately 16s. j 

Hymns of the Atharva-veda by M Buximurld \^o1 42 21s 
The Satapatha Brahmana byj Ectelini Voia 12,26 41, 43, and 

44 75s. Vola, 12 4t 43 separately each 13a. Vol 44 separately 21s 

The Grfhya SQtras by H Oldknbkr( Vols 29, 30 each 15s 

The Upanisbads by F Max MPller. VoK 1,15 each 12s. 6d., or in 
one volume ibs. 

The Bhamvadgit^ by K Tkivkak Frlano Vol 8, with the Sanats^fd 
tlya ana Anugitl. iis. €d 

The Veddnta Sfitras, with Ankara s Commentary by G Thibaut 

Vol 34 X5s Vol 38 out of print Vol 48 (with ItAmAoufa s SrlbhEahya) 23s 

The Sacred Laws of the Aryas by G JitiHLKk Vol 2, las. 6d , 

Vol X4 out of print 

The Institutes of Vishnu byj Joily \ol 7 12s 6d 
Manu byC BOhler V^jI 25,21*1 

j TheMinorLaw books, by J Jolly Vol 33 (Ndrula,B/-/haspati), 12s. 6d 
Jainism and Buddhism Twelve volumes 

j The t^ina-Sutras from the Br&knt, hy H Jacobi Vol 22, out of print , 
Vol 45 13a 

The Saddharma-pundhrlka from the Sanskrit, by H Kkhn Vol 21, 
Mah&yfina Texts, from the Sanskrit, by L B Cowkll, h Max MOller, 

andj Takakoso VoL 49 2tB 

The Dhammapada and Sutta Nipita from the vaii, by F Max 

Mllleb ind V Fadssull. Vol 10 out ot {xint 
I Buddhist Suttas from the Pdli, by 1 W RhysDavios Vol ii, 12s 6d 
Vinaya Texts, from the PdU, by F \V Rhys, Davids and H Oldknberg 

Vcua. 13 zy 20 out of print 

The Questions of King Mllinda, from the Pali, by 1 W Rhys 

Davids. Vols 33 and 42s. Vol 36 aepaiately 13s, 

The Fo-sho hing-tsan king, from the Chtne&c translation of the Sansknt, 
by S Beal. Vol 19 ont of print. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

LONDON EDINBURGH GLASGOW 
COPENHAGEN NEW YORK, TORONTO 
MELBOURNE CAPETOWN BOMBAY 
CALCUTTA MADRAS SHANGHAI 

HUMPHREY MILFORD 


• i.i:; 
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The Leading French Review dealing ' 
with the countries encircling the 
Pacific Ocean 

t 

■ ■■■■—■ ESTABLISHED IN 1922 ■■■ ■ ■ 

Xa 

IRevue fctu lC>acifique 

‘ JfConthl]) Publication 

Kditfd by LhON ARCHIMBAUD, 

5 Miinhr « f Ihe f <>!( tittl S )[«Tu>f founcil 

\ 

Contains articles touching Asiatic and Oceanic questions written 
by the best specialists, and a very important and detailed account of 
events and opinions id Siberia, Japan, China French Indo China, 
Siam, Burman Empire, British Malaya, Dutch East Indies, Philip 
pine Islands, Portuguese Islands, British New Guinea, Polynesia 
, and Melanesia, Commonwealth of Australia, New Zealand, New 
Caledonia and New Hebrides, French Settlements of Oceania, 
Amencan Settlements of Oceania and Sandwich Islands, Chile, 
Peru, Equador, Columbia Central America, Mexico, Pacific Coast 
I of the United States and Canada British Columbia, Alaska 

1 

] Afmta for tho Brhbk Empiro { 

EAST AND WEST, LIMITED 

3 VICTORIA STREET LONDON S.W 1 


I ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION Franc. 92 per Twelve Nmnber. winch 

I amotmt tkooM be pud in advance by cheque. 

I 
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Tim and B99t CuhunU 


THE CALCUTTA BEVIEW 


OtoM fM4. TMr* liHii, Ittl) 


PnbUslied by THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Annoal SuBsciipnoN 

16 Shillings 


RSQUUIR FKATURM 


10 ShlllIngR 


t AHICLES OF GENZBAL D TT EMES T dMllDtf witll Utarur and Sdntllk 
Sabjaeti 

t. Orkntalla. 

1. RqMlar Uteratnra, Load Kordip Uteratan Skelehea, and Short Stoiiet. 
4 Pietoiial Seettn 

Best Medium for Adoeriisement among the Educated Public, 

For terns and other particolara apply to the Manages Calcutta Review 
S iKATi House Calcutta (India) 


Amnc«D A*enii C R Stkchmt and Co. ijj, Wht sisth Stmit N*m ^OBlt 


JOURNAL OF INDIAN HISTORY 
AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Edited l;S A KHAN. E«|, MA, LttD FRHutS, 

Univeruty ProfcHor of History AUahtbod, Indit. 

The JounuJ cootuiu ongmal arbclet upon Modern Indus 
Hntory and dealt exhaoaturely with the Ubhographiea oi 
important penodi of Indian History It u conducted by 
the lUd of the Department of Modem Indus History jid 
erery article embodies the resnhi of the re se arches of Indian 
fantoncal scholan 

The Subscription to the Journal is 8/ per annum. 

The Snbscnptioii is payable strictly u advance and iboold be sent to tbe 
Manager, Journal of Indian History Department of Modern 
Indian History University of Allahabad INDIA. 
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SLUYTERS’ MONTHLY 

East Indian Magazine. 


The Ma($azine on the Orient pubhshed m the 
Onent circulates throughout the world amongst 
a class of people with buying power 

Well Written WeU Printed Well lUustrated 

The most suitaUe of all the Netherlands Indian 
Magazines for large commercial houses to make 
known their products abroad and obtain new 
relations in foreign countnes 


Annual subscnplion fee for the DEI 15 Mb 
A nnual Bubscnption fee for abroad 2Q FIs 

Advertuements SLUYTBRS & CO Kali Besar Ooat, 10 Batavia Java 

For rates apply to— ALFRED DOVE 16 Victoria Street Weatniinater London 
* DeHoo^BniS ''Pub! Cy Keaengraobt^ Amatcrdam 


Ptaui Umtwm 1462. TriMruai OMraaia, WmMhi Lookm 

LUZAC & CO. 

(H B RNIOHT.8MITH) 

¥4 Gnat Huuaff Stnat {OppatUa tia Srttuk Aftuaam) 

ORIENTAL. BOOKSELLERS AND PUBUSHBRS. 

Agmta and PabUdMora to tho India Offloo Tha flobool ot Oriental Itndlea London Tho SUiar 
and (Maaa Baaaanth Boolo^ India Tho Boolftr of Oriantal S eoia r oli. Obloafp *a 

Soni Naw nd B f dwd PaUiMtlonr-' 

BLOCH 0) La Formation de la Lu)|n>e ManUhe Roy Svo. k«wn pp.1cv1.432 Price ITt. Id 

CAST HIFS (Comte Henrjr de) Lea Source* In4dite« dc I'hutoire du Maroc 1 S^e Dynaibe Saadienne 
Archivei et Bibbothiques d Anrleterre. Tome I tvy Svo., Hewn ppi uxu 573 mapa gad platea 
Pnee jCl Ua 

ENCYLOPiCUlA OP 1SI..AM A Dicbonary of the Georraphy FthooCTaphy and Biography of the 
Muhammadan People*. Parts 1 34. Ibn Hazm— Iditihao now ready Pnee la. each 

FLURY (S ) Islatnische Schnfthaiider Ainida Diarbekr *1 Tahrhundert anhang Kairoan Mayyiflnqia 
Tinnidh 4to. boards pp. 5s and 10 plates. Prtoe ITB. M. 

HAFIZ. The Utwan*! Hahx Translated for the hrst time out of the Persian into English prone with 
critical and explanatoiy remarks with an introductory preface with a cote on Sufism and with a life of 
the author by 1 4 -Col H Wilkerforcs ClabKE. avols 4to cloth Ri* 

HOMBURGEK (L) Etude sur la Phunltiquc Hittonque du Bantuu (toy Svo. anra pp, niu 396 
IVice ISa. 

KORAN The Complete Koran in Arabic, miniature da and endosed in a white melal ctM wdh 
iBuroifyinff glass. Can he earned in waistcoat pockeL Si. 

LANoDON (S ) Ijc Poeme bumenen du Paradis bu Deluge et de la Chute de 1 homne Svo. sewn 
pp. 36o,and II platea. jCl 

PERSIAN TEXTILES Fifty Photographic Prints, illustrating 38 original Persian and Paisley Shawls 
Tapeatnes and Borden. WtthaomtroductKmbyjOHV Cotton Dana. Fobo^ bucknm PnaX*^ 
All Hu rtcommendad bookt for the ihidf of Ortenial Lo/agaagn are ke^t in etoek 
JLLUMiXATED AND ILLUSTRATED ORIENTAL MSS A SPECIAUTY 
tndias and Fenian Miniature Paintings and other objects of Eastern Art 

□nnoxioir u t vini) . vun for ont oATALoavi iriTHo moor 

TJIWW14— «r TTilUnrtiwi at lookB bo^ikl ftr miL 
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BfiinSH CHAHBEB OF CONMEBCE 

FOR THE 

NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 

101 Tfimf CHAHBEBS, 3 TEHPLE ATENDE, UNDON, E.C 4 . 

TelvpbooB Central 2128. 

British Firms trading or wishing to trade m the vast Dutch Colonial 
Empire should address themselvef to this Chamber for all mfonn« 
•tioa relanli^ TRADE, AGENCIES, TENDERS, STATISTICS 
and Commercial Inlormatioo of every deacnption 


ECONOMIC 

REVIEW 


Review of the Foreign I reu T td 
Greycoat l^aildings 
99A iDi Horseferry Road 
Westminster Ixindon S W i 
Victona 44G0 


The Publisher of the ECONOMIC 
REVIEW will be glad to send 
speamen copies to readers of the 
“ Asiatic Review ” 

The ECONOMIC REVIEW con 
tains every week an impartial sur 
vey of foreign affairs and reports 
on ftnancial, economic and social 
conditions in various countries 


THE ABMY QUABTEBLY 

Edited by Ma, -Gen G P Dawnay C B CMG,DSO,MVO. 
and Lieut Col C M HeaDLAM D S O , O B EL 

A Rtvl«w devoted to all matters concerning the Army 

Pnee 7/6 net per icsue Annual Subscription 30 /- post free 

It i B w U l— mur w«U wrfatn imI brnracU • anWw wMk will hlm« both Ite »oIdi«r mmI iha aivifiBjk It !■ 
UidiipiarMbUtsmry HtWwMvdm ofmlHUry —SN U b W 

A ptktiMtiM wklch maku t nrool apped both to Bilitarr >nd arifiu mim-’'—Ahrdm Frm Prm 
U NWMhr OMN mImUc tu th« «1II|^ BM U b hrtawtiaA f« th* Umaw. —W n t m imtitr Grn um . 


PuUiaben Wm. Clowes A Sons, LtiLi 94 Jermyn Street, London, S W 1 


Tkt leading EnglUh paper 
«f Ifte Dutch Eatt India 


TIE 


EtlaUiiktd in 
1918 


Dutch East Indian Archipeugo 


Fortnightly Commercial Review 

Deahng alio with queitioni of general interest pertaining to the Dutch East Indies. 
Edited by J VEERSEMA 

Publitfaed by The ArchipeUfo Press, Bmtenxort (Java) 

Subaenptioii pnoe— Guldert, 1250 per 24 numbers, which amount 
should be paid in advance by cheque 
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J. H. DE BUSSY, LTD. 

AMSTEI!DAM--38,60 d62R0iail 

BOOKSELLERS & PUBLISHERS 

CHIEFLY FOR 

INDIA & SOUTH AFRICA 


tik! sociological review 

A QUAKTERL^ REVIEW 

Edited by Victor Branford and Alexander Far^uh arson 
Price 68a each issue 


The Soaolc^ical Ke\ lew is the only English periodical dealing 
specially with the scientific study of soaety From its commeoce- 
nient it has attracted articles fnym leading thinliers in all depart 
meats of social science as well as from professed sociologists. It 
has readers In all parts of the world ana has established its place 
in universities and other centres of thought from London to jfapu 
and Peru The issue for January 1932 includes articles by Dr 
K. W Seton Watson Sir w Leslie Mackenzie and Mr Christopher 
Dawaoa while that for April will contain an article by Mr George 
Russell (A. E } on Ireland, Past and Future, with many other 
Interesting contnbutions. 


SOCIOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS, LTD, 

LEPLAY HOUSE, » BELGRAVE ROAD WESTMINSTER SW I 
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THE 

ISLAMIC REVIEW 

Office THE MOSQUE, WOKING 

Edited by KHWAJA KAMAL-UD-DIN 

A Montlily Journal devoted to the interest of Islam and MusLms 

Articlet on Religious, Ethical and Social Quesbont and Developmental 
Mysbasm in Islam, Current Topics, Correspondence, Reviews, etc 

Also in Three Supplementary Editions LAHORE (Hindustam), 
MADRAS (Tamd), and SINGAPORE. SS (English) 

Best advertismg medium, espcaally in Muslim countries and the East 

CiTcvlaitd thTWghoul ihe World 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION - - 10/- Post Free 


Innbtm anh Cl^ina CB%i|ap(f. 

Eatatoliahad isss. 

A Weekly Summary of the News received 
by each Homeward Mail from China, 

Japan, Straits Settlements, Java, Siam, 

Manila, etc., with telegraphic news, 
commercial and shipping reports, share 
quotations, etc , etc 

Ofhcet 79 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C 3 


THE KEY TO JAPAN 

IS THE 

iIAPAN MAGAZINE 


A Represe ntative Monthly of Things Japanese 

Propnstor Editor 

SHIGEhTKO MIYOSHI TAKEJl WAKAMEDA 

Suhaorlptloaa 

Is ths JspsiMM Enpre per yssr ra sdvsnce 
h^cr^jCoBiitna (port psid) per jesr n sdranoe 

S. ITOHOHB, mnnillWAICRO romiAnHT , TOKTO 


Km KMo 
Km II 00 

5m 
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THE 

EASTERN 

PRESS 

LTD. 

Booky Magazine^ and General 
Commercial Printers 

FULL LINOTYPE EQUIPMENT. Day and Ni«h( Service 
EXPLRT PRINTERS IN FAR EASTERN LANGUAGES 

Katesgrove Works, 

READING, England 

Proprietors of 

Niehi El Shinshi 
Nihon Jmmeirohr 
Chinese Register 

Far Eastern Cable and News Service | 


Head Office 


3, Chancery Lane, London, WC.2 

rhmn Rbadino-774 LONDON^OMtral 8S23 
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TneGaiiewau 
of Health 

HOVIS IS fine food fnr vounff 
or old It builds strength and 
stamina nourishes brain and 
body brings radiant health. 


YOUR BAKER 
BAKES IT 
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T.P.H. Publications, 1922 


as. k. 

THE CULTURAL UNITY OF A 5 IA By James H Cousms The 

fifth 'volume of the Asian Library Series 2 o 

THE FUTURE OF INDIAN POLITICS By Dr Anmc Besont 
A Contribution to the Understanding of Present Day Problems 
(Asian Library— Volume VI) 38 

THE 05 OPOHY AND WORLD PROBLEMS Four Convention 
Lectures delivered in Benares in 19^1 by Dr Annie Besant, 

C Jinarajadasa, J Krishnamurti and G 5 Arundale Boards 1 8 

Cloth a 0 

THE FOUR NOBLE TRUTHS By the Bhikkhu Silacara (Reprint) 0 9 
THE NOBLE EIGHTFOLD PATH By the Bhikkhu Silacara. (Repnnt) i 2 
CORRESPONDENCES BETWEEN THE PLANES By Dr Weller 

Van Hook Adyar Pamphlets — No 28 (Reprint) 0 2 

THE FUNDAMENTAL IDEA OP THEOSOPHY By Babu Bhagavan 

Das, M A Adyar Pamphlets— No 14 (Repnnt) 0 2 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF THEOSOPHY By C Jmarajadasa. M A. 

With Index and 1 10 diagrams An outline of Theosophical Teachings 
dealt with m a scientific manner An entirely new and sinking 
presentation Second Edition 6 o 

PANCHA SILA The Five Precepts. By the Bhikkhu Silacara (Repnnt) 012 
CHARACTER- BUILDING A Practical Course By Ernest Wood o 8 

INTRODUCTION TO THE BHAQAVAD-QITA By Dewan Bahadur 
V K. Ramanujacharp, BA A Commentary according to the 
Vishishta Advaita School of Vedanta, with comparative references to 
the “Light on the Path Foreword by C Jmarajadasa 3 o 

LOTUS BLOSSOMS By the Bhikkhu Silacara o 14 

THE PARADOXES OF THE HIGHEST SCIENCE In which the most 
advanced truths of Occultism are for the first time revealed (in order to 
rcxxiucile the future developments of Science and Philosophy with the 
Eternal Religion) By Eliphas Levi With footnotes by a Master of 
the Wisdom (Second Edition) 2 0 

THE INNER GOVERNMENT OP THE WORLD By Dr Annie 
Besant PTS Lectures delivered at the North Indian Convention 
T S , held at Benares in September, 1920 (Third Edition) o 14 

CHANOI OR THE GREAT PLAN By Babu Pumendu Narain Smha. 

A Translation from the Markandejra Puraoa i o 

EINSTEIN S THEORY A Senes of letters to the Tmes of India 

By G £. Sutcliffe z 0 

TALKS ON * AT THE FEET OP THE MASTER By Ft Rev 
C W Leadbeater Thirty two remarkable discourses of about 6B0 
pages Cloth 6 0 

Boards 5 0 

DAILY MEDITATIONS on the Path and its Qualifications. From the 
works of Annie Besant, D L , PTS Compiled by £ G Cooper 

Wr^per 1 0 


Theoiopliical Poblithing Hoaie, Adyar, Madras, India 
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For your HEALTH’S sake-purify your BLOOD 

BauJanta In tminoal olmuitet are paTtionlariT UaUa to troabkaome ooBaplaiotoariihuCnim 
imnmtiM of the Uood Thi moat mliable femadj ii WILKINSON S SABS^ AR i LT ^A 
wbich quioUy oloanaoi the blood of all unpore waite mattar and boildi up bealth a enM|((j 


WIUKINSONS 


SARSAPARILUA 


haa aDjojad a world wide rapotatlon for over thiw^iuarten of a 
ooDtury and the higbeat medioal aoUiontieH have pronounoed it 
Uk ffloit vondtrful funfitr of the Atmum blood 

Tras nn mI SigMiMib 

VMMb fSOlUi WILKDraON LTD^m, $mUmm1^8i^Z0ibimh Ami 




71m Pmrfmct 

wWmMf mAmM* 


TORND Um, 

KBILin. 

EMirNHU, 

muiuw 

MUIMKilEI, 

iUMEtt, 

DEmiltOI,lo.| 


HISTORY OF 

MAURITIUS 

BY 

S B de BURGH-EDWARDES, 

FRGS, F RCI 


The Sur the Key of the Indmn Ocean ” 

Such are the worda emblazoned on the coat 
of arms of this free small Crown Colony 

T he History of Mauritius is one of general interest 
Nearlv every European event, either under the French 
penod or under the British, has had its influence upon 
the inhabitants of the island, mostly descendants of naval and 
military families of Bnttany and mostly Royalists These 
have preserved to the present day their old customs, their 
religion, their laws, and language, to which they are deeply 
attache^ without this in any way interfering with their lo^ty 
for the King to whose Empire they are proud to belong 
Under the Union Jack the island has prospered surprisingly 
for the last 112 years.^ 

EAST AND WEST, LIMITED 

3 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S W i 
(Telepbnic i Victona iioi ' 
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BEITISH INDIA 
NEW ZEALAND 

Companies’ 

HUUFBEKHT&PASSEl^GEB SERVICES 

1 Loudon and Marseilles to { Bombay 

ICarachi and Persian Gulf 

2 London to Colombo Madras & Calcutta. 

3 London and Marseilles to Ceylon Chinay 

Japan and Australia 
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SIR BASIL BLACKETT’S FIRST BUDGET 
I 

The full text of Sir Basil Blackett s statement introducing 
the Budget is just now available in this country but until 
the detailed Budget and the Report of Lord Inchcape's 
Retrenchment Committee can also be studied, nothing but 
a summary review is possible of the Indian Governments 
financial proposals for 1923-24 The earlier Press 
reports, telegraphed from India, gave reason to hope that 
they would receive a favourable reception by the Assembly 
It was, of course, only to be expected that the doubling of 
the salt tax would again, as last year, provoke much con- 
troversy but there could have been few who would have 
anticipated that, rather than agree to the enhancement of 
the salt duty — to which, on economic periods the objections 
raised are really without substance — the Assembly would 
have turned to such doubtful expedients as refusing to vote 
the railway annuities from revenue The acid test of any 
country, as of an individual is finance,'’ as Mr Baldwin has 
reminded this country Whatever views the Assembly may 
hold as regards the sufficiency of their control over expen- 
diture, and however much they may feel themselves justified 
in challenging the constitutional questions involved in the re 
moval from their criticism of the Military Budget, it is idle 
for them to shirk the issue which has been bluntly and 
frankly put before them by the Finance Minister The 
future solvency of India is dependent on her balancing her 
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income and her expenditure, and on the restoration of her 
credit by the discharge of debt Five years’ neglect of this 
cardinal pnnciple of sound finance has resulted m recurring 
and growing deficits which aggregate the formidable total 
of loo crores , in the piling up of a rupee debt of 275 crores, 
and m the accumulation of a sterling debt of 63,000,000. 
India has hitherto enjoyed high credit in the financial 
world Save in 1915 16, when, indeed, the outbreak of the 
Great War violently but only temporarily dislocated the 
financial arrangements of the Indian Government, there 
was until 1922-23 no occasion in the financial history of 
British India when expenditure has been proposed which 
was not estimated to be covered by revenue Again, until 
quite recently, the vast bulk of Indian borrowings had been 
almost invariably for the purposes of capital development, 
and India had always shown an admirable example of 
applying an adequate share of her revenues towards the dis- 
charge of her debt The recurring deficits of the last five 
years have to some extent impaired this credit , more par- 
ticularly, comment has been provoked by the deliberate 
adoption by the Assembly in March, 1922 of an uncovered 
Budget m 1922 23 but even so, cnticism was withheld 
when it was known that a mandate was to be entrusted to 
a strong and authoritative committee to examine searchingly 
the possibility of, and to propose economies in the adminis- 
tration The situation to-day is vastly different from that 
of a year ago Lord lnchcape*s Committee have made 
their recommendations These have been adopted and 
embodied m Sir Basil Blackett’s Budget, which, even with 
the assistance of these large economies, can yet be balanced 
only by the imposition of fresh taxation A second un- 
covered Budget this year cannot fail to leave behind it 
reactions prejudicial to India’s financial credit 
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II 

Let us veiy rapidly run through the chapters of Indian 
financial history for the last five years. 

The earliest indications of the gathenng of the clouds on 
the Indian financial honzon began to appear in the closing 
months of 1918-19 That year, which was estimated to 
close with a surplus of nearly four crores, actually resulted 
in a deficit of 6 crores. In framing his Budget for 1919-20 
Lord Mesion, then in charge of the Finance portfolio, antici 
pated a slight excess of revenue over expenditure But the 
hope of a surplus was rudely shattered by the occurrence of 
the Afghan War, and Sir Malcolm Hailey, who, as Lord 
Meston’s successor, had to guide Indian finances through 
the three following years, was left with the unenviable duty 
of reporting to the Legislative Council in March, 1920, a 
deficit of no less than 24 crores Forecasting the results of 
the year 1920-21, Sir Malcolm Hailey again budgeted for 
a small surplus , and again, and for the third year m succes- 
sion, disappointment followed, the deficit on this occasion 
being 26 crores Under the cumulative pressure of these 
recurring deficits the Indian Government had reluctandy 
to recognize the necessity of imposing fresh taxation 
With the assistance of enhanced Customs duties enhanced 
income and super taxes, and railway rates on freight, it was 
hoped that revenue would so far exceed expenditure in 
1921-22 as to leave a small surplus of 71 lakhs As the 
year progressed it became evident that these estimates 
would never be realized, and the ultimate result was a 
deficit of 34 crores. 

What were the causes of these successive deteriorations ? 
Pnmanly, no doubt, the finances of India, as those of all 
other countnes, were deeply affected by the aftermath of 
the War Military expenditure, as also other expenditure 
more or less directly connected with the War, only very 
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slowly reacted to peace conditions — and, as we have seen, 
the close of the Great War was almost immediately 
followed by the Afghan War, which threw a large and 
unexpected burden on India. It is, of course, at least 
arguable whether the cost of this war should not have at 
once been recognized as justifying new taxation, more 
particularly as signs were already appeanng that the 
revenues of the Government of India were likely in the 
near future to be called upon to assume entirely new 
burdens The new constitution which was to be granted 
to India was then gradually beginning to take shape. 
Among Its prominent features it included the separation 
of central from provincial revenues, by which means alone 
the local governments hoped to secure that measure of 
financial autonomy and immunity from financial interfer- 
ence for which they had for years been clamouring Large 
and important heads of revenue were to be transferred to 
them from the Central Government, who however, were to 
be recouped by a system of provincial contributions for the 
loss of the incomings from land revenue, stamps, excise, 
forests and irrigation The detailed proposals ultimately 
adopted were based on the report of a committee presided 
over by Lord Meston , but it may be said, without exag- 
geration, that the scheme thus elaborated met witji 
universal disapproval It could, indeed, only have been 
tolerated had it coincided with a penod of large sur- 
pluses in the Indian Budget, which could have provided 
a means for the gradual extinction of these provincial 
contributions But of such extinction there could be no 
hope so long as the Central Government were annually 
piling up growing deficits 

The fact however, is that during the early months of 
the post war period the attention and thoughts of those 
responsible for the direction of the affairs of India were 
engaged — it might almost be said to the exclusion of all 
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other questions — on the framing of the new constitution 
The warnings of those whose assoaauon with Indian 
finances entitled them to speak with authority, as to the 
direction in which Indian finances were tending passed 
unheeded Taxation would, it was felt, impede the passage 
of the reforms schemes. And simultaneously it must be 
observed in common fairness to the Indian Government, 
the internal situation in India was full of distracting 
anxieties, which it was feared, additional taxation would 
certainly aggravate Meanwhile, with the removal of the 
restraint which war finance had necessarily laid on civil 
departmental expenditure, schemes for expansion and 
reorganization were brought out from the pigeon holes in 
which they had been resting for the previous five years 
and carried into operation Trade and commerce, on the 
other hand after the first outburst of the post- Armistice 
boom, were beginning to feel the effects of the depression 
in which the whole world ultimately was caught The 
export trade was the first to be affected, and with the 
contraction becoming daily more and more marked in the 
foreign demand for Indian produce exchange fell rapidly 
away from the summits to which it had attained , while 
imports contracted for m the first few months after the 
cessation of hostilities continued to pour into India, to find 
no market for their consumption These trade conditions 
reacted on the revenue , the expansion which they had 
been showing m the latter half of the war period was 
arrested, and the receipts from both indirect and direct 
taxation and from railway traffic began to fall away At 
the same time the hopes which an appreciating rupee 
had raised of a reduction m home charges were brought 
to the ground, indeed, an additional burden had to be 
shouldered, as with the falling away of exchange an attempt 
— ineffective as it proved to be — was made to fix it at the 
high level which was to bring the desired relief 
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III 

The tale which Sir Malcolm Hailey had to unfold at the 
Budget session of March, 1923, was a truly melancholy one 
The accounts of the year then closing were estimated to 
show a shortage of 34 crores, while the forecasts for the 
coming year 1922 23 anticipated, on the basis of the taxa- 
tion then in force, a shortage of 3i{ crores. An increase 
in the passenger fares, which the Government proposed to 
introduce by executive order, would, it was estimated, 
reduce the gap between income and expenditure to 
25} crores This was to be met by an enhancement in 
Customs duties, including a corresponding increase of the 
duties on cotton goods locally manufactured by a raising 
of the income tax and super tax, and by doubling the salt 
duty Even then the estimates would leave an uncovered 
gap of 2} crores Sir Malcolm Hailey brought out the 
point, to which we have already referred, that this was the 
first occasion — save that of 1915-16 — on which the Execu- 
tive had met the Legislature with an uncovered Budget 
He appealed to the Assembly to give their support to 
the fiscal measures proposed, in the assurance that the 
Government had spared no efforts to secure economies, 
and were determined to cause a searching inquiry into 
the possibilities of effecting further economies in their 
administration 

The appeal fell on deaf ears The Assembly refused 
flatly to accede to the increases in the cotton excise and 
in the salt duty Ostensibly the opposition to this last 
measure was based on the alleged inability of the Indian 
consumer to bear this additional burden How much, or 
rather how little, substance there was, and is, in this aig;u- 
ment was pitilessly exposed by Mr Innes, who pointed out 
that the enhancement in the salt tax would only take this 
impost to the level at which it had stood for fifteen years 
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before 1903, when years of fat surpluses enabled, if they 
did not actually compel, the Indian Government to reduce 
this particular form of tax The annual consumption of 
salt per head of population is 6 seers an increase of 
20 annas per maund would thus result in an annual 
additional payment of 12 annas per household of four 
It was idle to suggest that the Indian consumer of salt, 
who had borne this burden throughout the nineties, 
when he was immeasurably worse off than he is at 
present, could not now support this inconsiderable addi- 
tional demand As to the proposals r^arding the cotton 
excise duties, the rejection of these, of course, proceeded 
from the desire to protect the Indian cotton industry 
against the competition of Lancashire The cotton excise 
duties have always been looked upon with bitter hostility 
not only by the Bombay mill industry, which is most 
directly concerned with them, but by all Indian opinion, 
which sees in Protection the most direct method of 
industrializing India. These considerations apart, there 
is reason to believe that, au fond^ the Assembly in their 
rejection of the Budget proposals were influenced by a 
desire to challenge the Executive on a constitutional 
issue. The vast bulk of the Government’s expenditure 
IS in the Military Budget In the estimates of 1922-23, it 
represented over 50 per cent of the revenue. Over this 
expenditure as over any expenditure on reserved subjects, 
the Assembly has no control it has to accept the votes 
proposed by the Military Department It is not unnatural, 
therefore that the Assembly should chafe at the conditions 
in the Indian Constitution which, while they impose on them 
the responsibility of voting the taxation required to pro- 
duce the funds which the Administration claims to be 
necessary, deny them the power of effectively checking 
expenditure on reserved subjects. The Assembly may 
have hoped that Lord Reading would exercise the 
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Governor General’s power of “certifying" the Finance 
Bill If this was their hope, they were disappointed, and 
the Budget emerged from the Legislative Assembly with 
the salt duty, the excise duty, the duty on machinery and 
on cotton piece-goods excised from the Fmance Bill 
The result was an uncovered deficit of 916 lakhs 

It was in these circumstances that the Indian Govern- 
ment summoned to their assistance Lord Inchcape and his 
Retrenchment Committee The task before them was 
an unusually difficult one , if it was to have effective 
results, their scrutiny of the Central Government expendi 
ture must be completed in time to admit of the embodiment 
in the Budget for 1923-24 of their proposals for economy 
The Committee discharged their duties with the effectiveness 
and promptitude which were expected of their Chairman 
The full text of their Report has not reached this country, 
but Press reports state that their proposals are calculated 
to achieve a reduction m expenditure of ipcrores, of which 
the bulk will be in the Military Budget, substantial 
economies being also effected in the Railways and Posts and 
Telegraphs Budgets. The full effect of these economies 
cannot naturally be immediately realized , but to the extent 
that their proposals can be applied at once, they have been 
incorporated in the Budget which was placed before the 
Assembly on March 1 The anticipated deficit of 9 crores 
IS now likely to be nearly doubled to 1 7^ crores. Despite 
savings of 4 crores in expenditure which include a small 
saving of 50 lakhs in the Military Budget, the revenue 
position shows considerable deterioration under Customs, 
Income Tax, Posts and Tel^raphs, and Railways, amount- 
ing in all to 1 24 crores. Gross railway traffic receipts are 
short by 7^ crores, and, despite some savings in working 
expenses, the year’s working will show a loss of i crore 
where an esumated profit of 5 crores had been looked for 
In the coming year the estimates anticipate a revenue. 
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on the basis of existing taxation, of 198J crores, and an 
expenditure of 204 J crores. In the non-military portion 
of the Budget economies of 4 crores are to be effected, 
while military expenditure is to be reduced by 5f crores to 
62 crofes. The reduced miliury expenditure is, however, 
conttng^t on the acceptance by His Majesty s Government 
of proposals, still under discussion, for a substantial reduc- 
tion in the strength of British and Indian troops. The full 
application to the military expenditure of Lord Inchcape’s 
proposals would have brought the Military Budget down to 
57} crores. 

There will then be, on these estimates, a deficit of 
5 85 crores — a figure not so far differing from the 
further economy which might have been possible if full 
effect could have been given to the Axe Committees re- 
commendations But Sir Basil Bfackett proposes to bndge 
this gap in other ways He renews the proposal to double 
the duty on salt, which will bring in an additional 4^ crores , 
while to meet the balance he proposes two measures, both 
of which mar the otherwise severely orthodox character of 
his Budget Revenue is to be credited with the interest on 
the securities held in the Gold Standard Reserve. This 
reserve which has been built up at the expense of revenue 
It IS true mainly out of the profits on coinage, w is created 
to support exchange, and, save on one occasion, when 
jfi,5C)o,cxx> from the reserve were diverted to railway 
capital expenditure, has been allowed to retain the interest 
which the securities held therein are earning Looking to 
the present circumstances of the Indian Home Treasury 
balances, the application to revenue of the interest on these 
securities can be justified, but only on the ground that pro 
tanto there will be a reduction in the amount of the re 
mittances which the Indian Government will need to make 
to London, and, from this standpoint, the reserve is 
literally being utilized for the functions it was created to 
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serve The second measure is the crediting to revenue 
of the interest on the secunties held in the Paper Currency 
Reserve. The effect of this measure, which was approved 
by the Assembly in 1922, will be to relieve the Indian 
Treasury of the payment of interest on its borrowings from 
that reserve , and will preclude the cancellation of a corre- 
sponding amount of the note circulation Neither of these 
measures will commend itself to the hnanctal purist , but 
the exigencies of the moment call for extraordinary ex- 
pedients, and that these should find a place in a Budget 
framed by so distinguished an authority as Sir Basil Blackett 
IS sufficient indication of the complexities which are now 
surrounding the Indian financial problem 

IV 

The balancing of revenue and expenditure represents 
only part of the problem which faces the Indian Treasury 
An almost equally important matter is that of making 
provision for the funds needed for capital outlay during the 
year, and for the continuous financing during the year of 
the transactions, whether on capital or revenue account, in 
London as well as m India. A deficit Budget, of course, 
adds to the difficulties of this part of the financial problem, 
and inasmuch as the Ways and Means programme of the 
Indian Government — as this portion of the Budget is 
known and described in the Financial Statement — is closely 
connected with, and is really largely dependent upon, as 
well as influences, the course of exchange, much interest 
centres in that section of the Finance Member's speech 
which forecasts the capital expenditure of the coming year, 
and the methods whereby finance therefor, as for the other 
transactions of the year, is expected to be found. 

Dunng the War, save for the first eighteen months, the 
difficulty before the Indian Government was to secure rupee 
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funds in sufficiency to meet disbursements in India. They 
were releasing, as will be remembered, vast amounts of 
Indian currency on behalf of the Bntish Government to 
pay for the service of troops in India, Mesopotamia, and 
elsewhere in the East, and for the purchase of war material 
and foodstuffs bought in India. Against these disburse- 
ments the Indian Government were repaid by the Bntish 
Government in sterling in London As a result they found 
themselves with constantly increasing sterling balances and 
credits, while their rupee resources were pro tanto being 
depleted Despite the enormous purchases of silver in 
London, Australia, and Amenca, with which they sought to 
fill the void in their rupee funds, the Indian Government 
were left at the close of the War with very considerable 
sterling balances They had also created a reserve of 
;^20, 000,000 to be applied to railway capital expenditure 
as soon as the cessation of hostilities should release the 
activities of Bntish manufacturers from the making of 
munitions, and enable them to divert their plant to the 
supply of the railway material which India sorely needed 
This reserve was, however, very soon exhausted, and, with 
the depletion of their sterling balances, chiefly as a conse 
quenceof the sales of Reverse Councils, the Indian Govern 
ment within three years of the Armistice found themselves 
confronted with a situation radically different from that 
which was the cause of so much anxiety during the War 
Their Home Treasury balances fell to a very low level the 
fall in exchange made it impossible for them to make 
remittances from India to replenish these balances , and 
with the uigent need of rehabilitating the Indian railway 
system which had been starved of the necessary equipment 
during the war years, they were forced to come to the 
London market for the requisite sterling funds. Indian 
sterling loans were thus placed in London the first of 
£7,300,000 at 7 per cent , the second in two senes, 
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aggregating ^22 500,000 on a 5I per cent basis , and the 
third of £20,000,000 on a 5^ per cent basis 

In the coming year, 1923-24, Sir Basil Blackett 
estimates that fresh sterling borrowings will be needed, 
and for estimate purposes he takes these at ;£ 15,000,00a 
Over and above this large sum the Government will, he 
anticipates, require to remit ;£2 7,000,000 to London It 
IS clear, therefore, that the financing of the transactions ol 
their Home Treasury will strain the resources of the Indian 
Government very seriously No indication is, however, 
given as to the particular method whereby will be effected 
the large remittance required to keep the Home Treasury 
m funds , but whatever course is adopted in this connection, 
the task will not be an easy one It will be vastly facili- 
tated or impeded by trade conditions, by differences in the 
rates for money in India and m London, and by the policy 
which the Indian Government may adopt in the current 
year in regard to their floating and short-term debt, and m 
regard to their note circulation 

It IS not possible, within the limits of a summary review 
of the whole of Indian finances, to analyze in detail the 
implications of these several subsidiary issues Indian 
trade conditions have begun to swing round towards the 
“ normalcy * of an excess of expiorts over imports In the 
nine months April to December 1922, exports of merchan- 
dise, Indian and foreign, exceeded imports by 53^ crores, 
net imports of gold and silver in the same period, however, 
reduced this excess to just under 35 J crores , and ’ is on 
the movement into India of precious metals that will hang, 
to a very large extent, the possibility of a firming up of 
rupee exchange sufficiently marked to justify the Indian 
Government to resume their sales of Council bills and 
transfers which represent the normal method whereby they 
effect their remittances to London. A judicious and skilful 
beginning in this direction was made in January and 
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February of this year, when, taking advantage of an up- 
ward movement in exchange caused by a spasm of monetary 
stnngency in Bombay, the Indian Government sold rupees 
to an amount of ;f2,ooo,ooa As this temporary condition 
passed away, these sales of rupees have been discontinued, 
and the near advent of the slack season suggests that their 
resumption will need to be postponed until the autumn , 
and even then much will depend on the strength and 
distribution of the monsoon, on a recovery in the trade 
conditions of the world and, as just indicated, above all, on 
the continuance of the Indian demand for gold and silver 
Nobody we imagine, would be rash enough to forecast 
events m regard to this latter point In the last ten 
months India has absorbed no less than 30, 000,000 of 
gold and silver, and there is at present no sign of any abate- 
ment in her takings of the gold which is weekly placed on 
the London market It is, however, easy to realise how 
any sensible diminution in her requirements for precious 
metals can affect the course of exchange Against an im- 
port of merchandise of i66crores there has been an import 
of gold of nearly 25 crores, a decrease in these imports, 
assuming no change m the volume and value of exports, 
would sensibly affect the gap between imports and 
exports which it would be the function of exchange to 
correct 

Money conditions in India have, in recent years, been 
greatly influenced by the Government s policy in regard to 
their sales of Treasury bills These represent a novel 
feature introduced in 1917 by the late Sir William Meyer 
— and may quite conceivably be retained as a permanent 
method for the financing of the Indian Government tran- 
sactions dunng the lean months of the year, when Exchequer 
receipts fall short of outgoings, and the Indian Treasury 
needs to anticipate the ingathering of tax revenues. They 
have, of course, in the last five years, been utilized for quite 
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diflerent purposes as a means of raising funds they have, 
perhaps, been too readily resorted to, and certainly the 
method of selling them, at a fixed rate determined by the 
authonties, has been criticized as being extravagant. 
Latterly, however, they have been put up for tender, as 
Bntish Government Treasury bills have in the last eighteen 
months , a welcome reduction has thereby been achieved in 
the cost of this finance to the Indian taxpayer, and, what is 
even more particularly satisfactory, the outstandings have 
now been brought down to the manageable figure of 
20 crores, as against 53 crores in March, 1922 In 1923 
24 Sir Basil Blackett assumes a further reduction of 
5-| crores , but there is, of course, no significance attaching 
to this particular figure, which is assumed merely for 
estimate purposes Far greater weight will attach to the 
reduction, in the last twelve months, in this form of borrow- 
ing, which has apparently been effected by the cancellation 
of floating debt through a successful flotation of short-term 
bonds maturing m five and ten years In the coming year 
a rupee loan is to be raised to yield 25 crores, and, since 
the discharge of funded rupee debt to the extent of 5 crores 
must be provided for during the year, the possibility is 
indicated that the reduction in the outstandings of floating 
debt may even exceed the estimated figure of 5^ crores, 
though, since there will be more than a corresponding 
increase in other short term rupee debt, the net effect 
will be only a postponement of the time when the Indian 
Government engage to meet their obligations 

The figure just quoted of the outstandings of Treasury 
bills refers only to that portion of their floating debt which 
the Indian Government have borrowed from the public. 
They have also incurred an obligation, in the same form, 
to the Paper Currency Department, and this obligation 
amounts to 57 crores. This figure, in fact, represents that 
portion of the note issue which is backed by the Indian 
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Government I O U’s. These have been reduced in the past 
year by 8 crores, but in 1923-24 no provision is made for 
the retirement of these I O U *s. Indeed, as we have seen, 
even the payment of the interest on these I O U ’s has 
been suspended, and is again this year to be suspended 
The impossibility in the present state of Indian finance of 
purging the note circulation of this uncovered portion, of 
course, directly influences the course of exchange^ and pre- 
vents the application of one of the methods by which 
the State can intervene to assist in an appreciation of its 
currency 

Whether, in the event of an improvement in Indian 
finances the Indian Government nould proceed with a 
cancellation of these uncovered notes is a question at 
present purely academic, but it has some beanng on the 
question of stabilizing exchange — a question on which 
a vast amount of ink and oratory have been poured There 
IS in Sir Basil Blackett’s speech a brief reference to 
his views on this very difficult issue We are told 
that while stability should, in his view, be the goal 
to be aimed at, and while State finances would be ad- 
vantaged by a higher rate of exchange, violent measures 
to force up this rate should be avoided, and in any case the 
time had not yet come to attempt subilization Sir Basil, 
It will be remembered, was associated, as Secretary, with 
the Chamberlain Currency Commission of 1913 , he is 
known to have given much study and attention to the 
vexed questions connected with Indian exchange, and his 
experience in connection with the sterling dollar exchange 
during and after the War adds special weight to his 
views No part of his first Financial Statement as India’s 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will command more interest 
than that which deals with questions of currency and 
exchange For nearly two years the State has stepped 
aside and allowed Indian exchange to respond to the law 
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of demand and supply This is what for many years a 
certain section of Indian trade interests have been loudly 
clamouring for The Indian bullion market has enjoyed 
complete freedom and exemption from State interference 
in the matter of movements to and from India of gold and 
silver y the duty on silver has been removed — a measure 
which was incessantly pressed on the Indian Government 
ever since its imposition in 1910 Stabilization can only 
be effected by a reversion to the state of affairs when the 
Indian Government assumed a responsibility for keeping 
exchange from rising or falling below certain fixed 
points. It is therefore not consistent with that freedom 
from State interference with exchange which has so 
often and so insistently been pressed for , and in present 
circumstances it may be suspected that those who are so 
vocal in the cause of stability are really concerned, not so 
much with stability, but with the revision of the ratio at 
which the rupee has been standardized by statute. 
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THE RECORD OF THE KATO ADMINISTRATION 
By T Okamoto 

The Cabinet formed by the Japanese Premier, Admiral 
Baron Tomosaburo Kato, m June 1922, can already look 
back with some justihcation for pnde upon its record of 
activities during the nme months it has been in office The 
Preimer, it will be remembered, was one of the Japanese 
delegates to the Washington Conference, and was popularly 
credited in Japan with having taken at least his fair share m 
the conduct of negotiations It was natural, therefore, that 
his Government should have been regarded as pledged before 
the whole world to carry out, both in the letter and in the spirit, 
all the international engagements entered into at Washington, 
and this view has been justified by the event Apart from the 
settlement with China of such a difficult problem as the retro- 
cession of the leased territory of Kiaochow, the Government 
also deserve recognition for their courage in completely with- 
drawing the Japanese forces from Siberia It is no longer of 
interest, in \ lew of the fatt accomph to recapitulate the reasons 
for which this military expedition was onginally jomtly under- 
taken with certam of the Allies, nor why it eventually became 
the topic of so much adverse comment, both at home in Japan 
and abroad but it is unfortunately, still necessary to observe 
that, pending a final settlement of the Nikolaievsk affair, 
Japanese relations with Russia cannot be entirely satisfactory 
In this connection one may recall the guarded words of the 
Premier at the resumed session of the Japanese Diet on 
January 23 1923, when he bnefly reviewed the foreign rela- 
tions of Japan 

“ In the Far East affairs have recently somewhat 
improved Conditions in Russia have shown gradual 
improvement, and in Far Eastern Russia the political 
situation has tended likewise towards stabilization ” 
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The Miraster for Foreign AfEairs, Count Yasuya Uchida, 
who addressed the Diet on the same occasion m a speech 
of considerable importance, was also non-committal m his 
remarks upon Russo-Japanese relations, although he traced 
the course of recent events with candour and in some detail 
He said 

“Towards Russia Japan has always followed the 
fundamental policy of non-mterference m her internal 
pohtical affairs We hope that, so soon as pohtical con- 
ditions m that country are stabihzed, we may be able to 
settle various questions, mamtaining accord so far as 
possible with the other nations concerned While the 
Far Eastern Republic was still m existence, Japan sought 
to open commercial relations with that country and 
promptly withdraw her troops from Siberia, and our 
representatives met those of the Chita Government at 
Dairen and negotiated several months with a view to 
reopening commercial relations with Siberia, but the Con- 
ference ended m no agreement Political conditions in 
the Far Eastern Repubbc having shown indications of 
gradual improvement, the Government decided to with- 
draw all Japanese troops from the Mantime Provmces 
at the end of last October, and at the same tune to 
endeavour once more to revive commercial relations with 
the Republic On condition that negotiations should be 
conducted on the basis of those agreements reached at 
Dau-en, our representatives met the Russian representa- 
tives at Changchun, but the fnendly and conciliatory 
altitude of our representatives was not reciprocated by 
the Russians, and the conference adjourned without 
agreement being reached The Japanese Government, 
nevertheless, earned out their decision to withdraw the 
troops entuely from Siberia and North Manchuria 
From the beginnmg our Russian pohey has been animated 
by a spuit of fairness, and the withdrawal of our troops 
in conformity with previous declarations amply demon- 
strated the smeenty of our mtentions Soon after the 
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withdrawal, the Far Eastern Repubhe, having been 
incorporated with Soviet Russia, ceased to have an inde- 
pendent existence It is the earnest hope of the Govern- 
ment that conditions both m European Russia and m 
Siberia, will soon be stabilized, and that Russia will 
properly appreciate her responsibibty for the unfortunate 
affair of Nikolaievsk, and change the attitude she has 
hitherto maintained, so that the opening of commercial 
mtercourse may thereby be hastened ’ ’ 

The passage m the above speech referring to the incorpora- 
tion of the Far Eastern Republic with Soviet Russia is of 
peculiar interest When m August, 1921, the Japanese 
representatives met the representatives of the Far Eastern 
Republic at Dairen for the purpose of cleanng up all outstand- 
ing questions regarding Eastern Siberia, it was nominally the 
Chita Government and not the Soviet Government of Moscow 
with which they had to deal Moreover, the Chita Govern- 
ment had declared itself non-communistic, and claimed that it 
was influenced by purely democratic principles Considermg 
the hesitation generally displayed at that penod by European 
Governments to enter into direct negotiation with Moscow at 
the conference table and that Tokio was no exception in this 
respect it must be assumed, by the light of subsequent events, 
that Chita made use of the democratic atmosphere with which 
it sought to surround itself to induce the Japanese Government 
in the first place to enter into negotiations In the course of 
the Conference it was made clear however, that the influence 
of Moscow was predominant, and, after nearly eight months 
of futile discussion the Dairen Conference broke up in Apnl, 
1922, without any agreement having been reached An 
official statement, which was promptly issued by the Foreign 
Office at Tokio, showed that the Japanese Government had 
included among the conditions preliminary to the estabhsh- 
ment of commercial relations with the Far Eastern Republic 
the non-enforcement of commumstic principles m the Repubhe 
against Japanese and the prohibition of Bolshevik propaganda 
Other conditions were the abohtion of menacing mflitary 
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establishments and the adoption m Sibena of the prmciple of 
the open door, together with the removal of mdustnal restnc- 
tions on foreigners The Chita representatives, on their part, 
had pressed for an agreement that a committee should be set 
up to revise the fishery conventions, and that Soviet Russia 
should be represented on this committee, whilst the Japanese 
delegates desired that this proposal should comcide with the 
acceptance by Chita of a draft mihtary agreement regarding 
the withdrawal of the Japanese troops from Siberia As 
regards the very sore point of evacuating her troops from North 
Saghalien, Japan declared herself prepared to negotiate for a 
settlement of the Nikolaievsk affair as soon as a basic agree- 
ment had been reached at Dairen She promised then to 
withdraw from North Saghalien and meet Chita’s wishes with 
regard to the transfer of property there which was still in 
Japanese hands 

Up to this pomt there seemed no reason why the Dairen 
Conference should not succeed in its objects, but the hopes 
which had been raised so often during its progress were once 
more doomed to disappointment The fateful issue was 
reached on the question of the Japanese withdrawal from 
Siberia Japan offered, if agreement were achieved at Dairen 
by the middle of April, to withdraw her troops instead of pro- 
\idmg the relief forces which were due at that time Chita 
insisted not only on fixing a time limit for the withdrawal, but 
that it should take place inunediately, and that she should send 
her own troops forthwith to Vladivostok The Japanese 
Government refused to consent to this proposal, regarding it 
as mdicatmg a lack of belief in Japanese good faith The 
deadlock was thus complete, and the Conference broke up 

Such was the position of affairs confronting the Kato 
Administration on taking office, and the decision which it 
announced shortly afterwards to withdraw from Siberia and 
other points on the mainland by the end of October was, under 
the circumstances, both generous and wise, and was probably 
not without effect upon the Chita Government In any case, 
proposals for a new Conference were received from Chita by 
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the Japenese Gk)venunent towards the end of June» 1933, and 
this tune the mclusion of delegates of the Russian Soviet 
Government was openly put forward by Chita These pro- 
posals were eventually accepted by Japan, but she declared 
that the Dairen negotiations must serve as the basis for the 
new Conference The Conference duly opened on Septem- 
ber 6, 1933, at Changchun (Manchuna), the Soviet Govern- 
ment being represented by M Joffe and the Far Eastern 
Republic by M Janson, while Japan sent Mr Matsudaira, 
Chief of the European and America Department of the Foreign 
Office and Mr Matsushima, formerly Consul-General at 
Harbin, the latter having also acted as a Japanese delegate 
at the Dairen Conference All went well for the first two 
weeks, and a considerable measure of agreement was reached 
upon such matters as mutual abstention from propaganda and 
hostile actions, liberty of entry and travel and safeguards for 
the li\es and properties of respective subjects and atizens 
Questions regardmg rights to engage m commerce, mdustry, 
and the professions, freedom of trade and navigation, the 
revision of the Russo-Japanese Fishing Convention etc , were 
also in a fair way to being solved when M Joffe brought 
matters to a sudden climax by requesting the Japanese to fix 
a date for the evacuation of North Saghalien Whether the 
Soviet representative desired to wreck the Conference, or 
whether he interpreted the spint of conciliation which the 
Japanese delegates had manifested throughout the proceedings 
as a sign of weakness which warranted an attempt to force their 
hands, it is impossible to say, but he should have known that 
the one thmg which no Japanese would concede was to 
evacuate North Saghalien before satisfaction had been received 
for the Nikolaievsk massacre than which probably no event in 
their long history has mo\ed Japanese of all classes and of 
all shades of political feeling more profoundly M Joffe ’s 
demand met with a firm refusal, and the Conference 
broke up 

It has been necessary to describe the course of events at 
Dairen and Changchun thus fully m order to make it clear that 
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the Japanese Government’s Far Eastern policy has been 
gradually adapting itself to the change brought about by the 
development of the Russian Soviet Government’s influence m 
those regions As remarked above, it was not the fashion at 
one time to engage m diplomatic conversations with Soviet 
Russia’s representatives round the conference table, but 
fashions change, and the Japanese Government were perhaps 
not unmindful of the precedent set at Genoa Nevertheless, 
m spite of their disappomtment at the negative result of both 
attempts to settle satisfactonly by direct negotiation the 
Eastern Siberian question, the Japanese Government mam* 
tamed its policy of withdrawal, and the whole of the Japanese 
forces had left Sibena before the end of October 

What will now be the next phase m Russo-Japanese rela* 
tions ? Will the Kato Admirastration remam passive, or wiD 
it endeavour to resuscitate the question of concluding a treaty 
of amity and commerce > 

It IS not impossible to hazard a guess at the direction towards 
which events are moving, and, cunously enough, interest agam 
centres round the person of M Joffe, the Soviet representative 
at Peking whose dramatic intervention, as recorded above, m 
the Changchun Conference was productive of such unfortunate 
results Some weeks after the break-up of this conference, 
M Joffe was stated to be suffering from a nervous breakdown, 
and m January this year it was reported that he had received, 
and accepted, an mvitation from Viscount Goto, the Mayor 
of Tokio and President of the Russo-Japanese Association of 
Japan, to visit that country in order to recuperate Rumours 
became current that M Joffe ’s ill-health was not sufficient to 
interfere with his activities in certam influential circles m 
japan, and early m February various mterpellations on the 
subject were addressed to Count Uchida, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, m the Diet Once more the Government 
policy was emphasized that their troops would be withdrawn 
from North Saghahen immediately the Nikolaievsk affair was 
settled , but, Count Uchida remarked, the Government did not 
share the opimon which had been expressed that the con- 
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elusion of a Russo-Japanese commercial treaty was impossible 
so long as the troops were retamed The Government view 
was that the withdrawal and the conclusion of a commotnal 
treaty were two entirely distmet matters to be settled 
separately Referrmg more particularly to M Joffe, the 
Foreign Mimster stated that although the Government were 
alive to the necessity of holding a third Russo-Japanese con- 
ference sooner or later, he was unable to say at present whether 
such a conference would take place, as M Joffe was m Tokib 
in a private capaaty In his reply to a furthet question, 
Count Uchida stated that as Mr Kawakami, the Japanese 
Minister at Warsaw, had been permitted to travel through 
Russia as a pn\a*e individual, the Government had no grounds 
for refusing permission to M Joffe to visit Japan, particularly 
in view of the necessity for a resumption of trade relations mtk 
the Rusnan Government The italicized words are the most 
definite official statement that has yet been made of the views 
held by the Japanese Government, and have served to 
strengthen the belief that M Joffe may play a more peaceful 
r6ie in the future as regards Russo-Japanese relations than he 
has in the past For the moment, however, his health appears 
to be senously affected, as a bulletin issued in March by three 
doctors who are attending him at Atami, the well-known 
Japanese Spa near Tokio, declares that he is suffering from 
sciatic gout and that relief has had to be given by means of 
narcotics and frequent mjections In any case, M Joffe 's 
convalescence and the recovery of his full powers will be 
awaited with much interest both in japan and elsewhere 
Just before the Kato Administration came into being the 
representatives of Japan and Chma had formally exchanged 
ratification of the Smo-Japanese Agreement on Shantung 
which had been signed at Washington on February 4 The 
Kato Government lost no time in appomtmg then* members 
for the joint Sino-Japanese Committee who were to negotiate 
at Peking the details of the Agreement and on December i 
the agreement covering the details of the retrocession of the 
leased territory of Kiaochow was signed at Pekmg by the 
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delegates of China and Japan Five days later the Shantung 
railway agreement was signed, the value being fixed at forty 
million yen and the rate of mterest at 6 per c«it Quite 
unceremomously, and without that flourish of trumpets with 
which, perhaps, the Japanese Government might quite justly 
have ushered m such an important event, the civil administra- 
tion of Tsmgtao was formally transferred to the Chinese 
Government on December lo, and the Japanese troops, the 
avil ofiicials and their families, boarded transports in the 
harbour and sailed for Japan on December 17 

Refemng to these events a few days later, Coimt Uchida 
remarked that, although Tsmgtao was formerly only a small 
fishing village situated m a remote comer of Shantung, the 
Germans had foreseen its possibilities for the future, and had 
made comprehensive plans for improving both the town and 
the harbour Durmg the eight years that the territory was 
under Japanese management, the plans for improvements had 
materialized, and Tsmgtao had been developed from an un- 
known fishing hamlet to one of the greatest commercial ports 
in the Onent Count Uchida expressed the hope that Chma 
would be able, now that the control of the port was in her own 
hands, to take full advantage of its commercial possibihties 
The Government’s action in relegatmg to the limbo of the 
past the two great questions of Sibena and Shantung met with 
approval both at home and abroad, and, commentmg thereon, 
the Japan Advertiser remarked in December that two of the 
most effective weapons in the armoury of anti-Japanese pro- 
pagandists had been rendered useless, and that Japan had 
given offiaal proofs of her generous mtentions towards her 
neighbours on the Asiatic mainland 

In Chma itself the Tsmgtao settlement appeared to have 
had a good effect, and early m January the Students’ Asso- 
ciation at Swatow (South China) passed a resolution to caned 
the boycott against Japanese goods on the ground that, inas- 
much as Japan had treated Chma as her friend by the restora- 
tion of the Tsmgtao temtory, China was under the obbgation 
to treat Japan m the same amicable spint It frequently 
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happens, however, that popular sentiment and the movements 
of high pohbcs do not comcide, and as the result of pressure 
brought to bear m the Chmese Parliament, on March ro, 
1933, the Chinese Government addressed a note to Japan 
expressmg a desire for the abrogation of the Sino-Japanese 
Treaty of 1915 embodymg the famous Twenty-one Demands, 
alleging that the Treaty had been consistently condemned by 
puUic opimon in Chuia from the commencement, and that, 
under the pressure of this public opinion China considered it 
proper, m view of the imminent expiration of the lease of Port 
Arthur and Dairen to improve the relations between Chma 
and Japan by formally declanng the whole agreement 
abrogated This sudden demand on the part of the Chinese 
Government created something of a sensation, and it was even 
reported in a telegram despatched by a foreign news-agency 
at Tokio that the Japanese Foreign Office had refused to 
accept delivery of the Note This rumour was, of course, 
unfounded, and the official reply of the Japanese Government 
was handed simultaneously to the Chinese Chargd d* Affaires 
at Tokio and to the Chinese Government by the Japanese 
Minister at Peking on March 14 The note consisted of a 
pobte but firm refusal to consider the abrogation of treaties 
concluded and notes exchanged in 1915 which had been 
formally signed by Japanese and Chmese representatives, 
properly invested with full powers by their respective Govern- 
ments and which had been duly ratified by the respective 
heads of the States concerned Moreover, new arrangements 
had recently been made between Japan and China on certam 
matters, stipulated m these treaties and notes, and the 
Japanese Government declared that they found absolutely 
nothing m the treaties and notes which was susceptible to 
further modification 

In well-mformed pohtical circles m Japan, the Chinese 
demarche had not been regarded too seriously, opimon inclm- 
mg to the view that internal necessities, rather than other 
causes, had dictated the course taken Latterly signs of a 
recrudescence of anti-Japanese agitation, combined with some 
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fantastic machinations m certam Chinese circles, have become 
manifest, and a connection between the demarche and the 
renewal of this agitation is suspected Japan is taking the 
whole matter calmly, but m any case it seems a pity that 
the improvement m Smo-Japanese relations, which had un- 
doubtedly set m towards the beginning of the year, should 
be imperilled 

An incident occurred m January m connection with some 
remarks of the Japanese Premier in replymg to interpellations 
in the Diet with reference to the execution of the Washmgton 
Naval Treaty which gave nse to some comment abroad 
Admiral Baron Kato was reported to have stated that an under- 
standing existed between the Bntish, Amencan, and Japanese 
Governments regarding the steps to be taken m the event of 
other countnes not ratifying the Washington Naval Agree- 
ment Admiral Baron Kato actually said that if it should 
happen that France and Italy did not ratify the Naval Treaty 
an agreement of some sort might be reached between the 
United States, Great Bntain, and Japan, but that, apart from 
this question, the Japanese Government intended for the pur- 
pose of economizmg expenditure in the spirit of the Washmg- 
ton Conference, to carry into effect the Budget estimates 
framed on the basis of the Washington Naval Treaty Viscount 
Kato, the leader of the Opposition, who had elicited the above 
statement from the Premier, then asked whether the Japanese 
Government had not consulted the Bntish or Amencan Govern- 
ments in regard to the steps to be taken with reference to the 
Budget estimates for the commg year, should ratification be 
delayed by France and Italy To this the Premier rephed 
that no official negotiations had been in progress witii either 
the Amencan or Bntish Governments, but that the three 
Powers had been m close touch, informally, and not as a 
measure of official procedure, on the subject of naval budgets 
through their respective representatives and naval experts 

It is of interest to note that pohtical party leaders m Japan 
also were considering the question of the surplus to be obtained 
by the reduction of the armament estimates In January, 
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Viscount Takahashi, the immediate predecessor of Admiral 
Baron Kato m the Premiership, and now the leader of the 
Seiyukwai (Liberal Party) m the course of a speech to his 
supporters, suggested that the surplus derived from the reduc- 
tion of armaments should be used for mcreasmg the state grant 
for elementary education and also for nver conservancy works 
Viscount Kato leader of the Kenseikwai (Constitutionalists) 
and also of the Opposition speaking at a party meetmg m the 
same month suggested that the Treasury surplus should be 
devoted to the relief of the farmers who were in a bad way 
The Go\emment s views on the question of the employment 
of this particular revenue surplus have not yet been made 
known but they are proceeding to carry out the programme 
of retrenchment and reform announced by Admiral Baron 
Kato when he assumed the Premiership, with great firmness 
It IS not generally known what a drastic view Baron Kato 
took of this question, nor that he circulanzed his colleagues 
at the head of the vanous Departments of State that a reduc- 
tion of at least 20 per cent was to be arranged in their depart- 
mental estimates for inclusion in the next Budget, and that, 
with regard to the Army and Navy estimates the reduction 
was to be still larger than 20 per cent 

It might be considered judging from the foregoing, that 
the spint of economy was paramount in Government circles, 
but this is hardly borne out by the announcement that Count 
Uchida has introduced a Bill in the House of Representatives 
with the object of using forty-four million yen from the Boxer 
indemnity and fifteen million yen from the sale of the Shantung 
railway for the purpose of promoting Sino-Japanese relations 
and for grants in aid of Chinese students in Japan, the mutual 
exchange of lecturers, and the upkeep of Japanese schools m 
Tsmgtao Thus, whilst exercismg the strictest economy at 
home, the Kato Administration appears to believe in the relaxa- 
tion of the purse-stnngs when such a procedure can assist, 
however indirectly m the mamtenance of friendly relations 
abroad 


London, Ufanh 23, 1923 
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THE FRENCH COLONIES AND BRITISH TRADE 
By Roger de Belleval 

The French Colonial Empire is, after the Bntish, the most 
extensive and the nchest m the worid, yet it is largely unde- 
veloped In Afnca the difficulty is chiefly shortage of labour , 
m Indo-Chma the nse m the value of the local currency has 
prevented the establishment of large French firms It foUows, 
therefore, that m order to develop these colomes it is necessary 
to extend then* trade with the outside world At present the 
trade of the French colomes is very largely with the mother 
country From the pomt of view of sentiment this is desirable, 
but, nevertheless, the French market, to be frank, cannot be 
expected to be the sole, or even the largest, recipient of French 
colomal produce 

Before the war there was a large amount of German enter- 
prise in the French colomes, and there is no reason why 
England should not now take her place, and help m those 
spheres which are beyond the power of French commerce In 
point of fact, England already has an important position m this 
respect In the case of West Africa she occupies the second 
place, immediately behind France In 1919 the amount of 
English shipping that entered and left those ports amounted to 
a tonnage of 2,220,000 — 1 e , 264 per cent of the total — 
whilst the value of the goods shipped and discharged was 
244,918,000 francs — i e 305 per cent of the total The 
proportions are less favourable m the case of the trade with 
Madagascar, where England and the Bntish colomes can only 
claim 158 per cent of the imports and 18 i per cent of the 
exports 

On the contrary, Enghsh trade has the first place m Indo- 
Chma, bemg far m front of the French In 1921 the British 
imports (mcludmg those of Hong-Kong Singapore, etc ) 
represent 436,351,000 francs, 54 per cent of the total , and 
the exports 630,420 000 francs, 48 per cent 

The same year 382 English vessels entered the Indo-Chinese 
ports, aggregating 737,162 tons, commg very near behmd 
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While m IndoChina Bntish colonies and dependencies take 
the first place in Bntish trade, m the case of Morocco England 
alone exported into that country in 1920 goods valued at more 
than 212,000 000 francs, 21 per cent of the total imports of 
the protectorate , the goods exported mto England amounted 
to 69,983,000 francs, 26 per cent of the total Enghsh 
vessels come second behind France, and reached 736 entered 
and left, aggregating 505 638 tons — t e more than 1 1 per 
cent 

However this is not true co-operation between the two 
countries, and a clever and fair system of Anglo-French 
collaboration would be very useful both for France and 
England and might take different forms 

1 There is some machinery, absolutely necessary for the 
colonies which France does not build — e g nce-barking 
machines English firms might well study supplying them as 
cheaply as other countries, and with improvements correspond- 
ing to local conditions — climate, quality, and customs of the 
workers, etc Some improvements might tend to increase m 
important proportions the produce of colonial industnes 

2 Some products which, m other countries, supply a 
remunerate e trade are often useless, because they have no 
openmgs for intensive cultivation, without which no profits are 
possible English business men might open up these regions 
with a network of commercial roads to transport the products 
in question Production would at once grow under the 
influence of the increasing demand 

3 There are mdustries in which France does not possess 
specialised engineers — e g petroleum It would be to the 
benefit of all if Enghsh specialists would study the problems 
of that kind which await solution m the French colonies It 
appears that petroleum exists m the Indo-Chinese subsoil , 
engmeers working m Burma or Bomea should come and bore 
for petroleum m a country so near to those where they are 
workmg 

4 France has very httle money which is not mvested 
already The rebuilding of her devastated regions requue all 
her resources Such a situation does not exist m England 
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Thus It would be very desirable to see the establishment of 
companies possessing one-third of English capital 

Co-operation of this kmd should have remarkable economic 
results the French colonies would grow rapidly, and at the most 
vital points, without undue haste , at present there is almost 
stagnation French busmess men are ignorant of all that hes 
outside their own firms , they know almost nothing of the 
world’s market Enghshmen are better informed regardmg 
the general conditions, their business being more important 
and more scattered m the different parts of the world 
Besides, numerous products have their pnncipal market m 
Great Bntain 

I add a few notes of a general character regarding France’s 
coiomes 

Morocco exports chiefly wool, hides eggs (30,000,000 
fiancs), more than 100 000 tons of barley 30,000 tons of 
wheat, and 30 000 tons of other grains Agnculture is, with 
cattle-breeding the basis of its economic future The culti- 
vated area covers more than 6 000,000 acres, and the forests 
cover about 1,200 000 acres In 1921 wheat extended over 
2 000,000 acres, and barley over 2,400 000 acres Fruit- 
trees are very numerous, numbenng 2,500 000 The produc- 
tion of wheat IS slightly less than 3 cwt per acre and introduc- 
tion of machinery will impro\e this considerably Cattle are 
numerous— almost 7 000,000 sheep, more than 2,000,000 
goats, 1 ,600,000 oxen, 120,000 pigs, 420,000 asses, 202,000 
horses and mules, 100 000 camels In consequence the value 
of exported hides amounts to 33 000,000 francs 

On the coast cork-trees cover 620,000 acres, cedars spread 
over 750,000 acres, and oaks over 620 000 The prmcipal 
imports are sugar tea, soap, candles, cotton textiles buildmg 
materials 

Under the wise government of Marshal Lyautey, Morocco 
has become one of the most opulent of the French cokmies 
It possesses good ports, well placed — e g Casablanca, 
Mazagan Keniltra, Mogador Rabat Railways have a 
length of 750 miles The budget amount to 300 millions, and 
the financial aid of France is no longer necessary 
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French Western Afnca exports chiefly ground-nuts, rubber, 
pahn-ofl, gum arabic, hides and leathers, cotton, cocoa, and 
lumber Railways extend to 1,500 miles The Governor- 
General, M Merlin, who is now m Pans m order to take over 
Indo-China m the place of M Maunce Long has given to the 
colony a very strong impulse dunng the four years of his 
government which has just come to an end To-day 
Western Afnca possesses 6 500 miles of roads, 15 000 miles 
of telegraph-lines, 14 stations of wireless telegraphy, 6 sub- 
manne cables, i aenal service ( Dakar- Bamabo), 19 harbours 
M Merlm has paid great attention to agnculture and there 
are four big expenmental stations for cotton, ground-nuts, 
palm-trees, and oil-palm trees 

The colony can boast of magnificent forests, which were 
admired at the last Colonial Exhibition in Marseilles, and they 
will yield an important trade This is one of the greatest 
factors in the future of the colony, together with the cotton, 
which will grow m abundance in the Nigerian Valley when the 
imgation works are completed The most important products 
imported are textiles, metallic work, coal wine, flour, sugar, 
and preserved meat Madagascar, the Big Island, has not 
an economic development to be compared with that of Morocco 
or Western Afnca, but it possesses many riches both on and 
under ground There is nee (very small quantities of which 
are exported) potatoes, beans, Indian com, sugar-cane, 
coffee, cocoa, vanJIa, clove-trees, ground-nuts, numerous 
and vanous fmit-trees in the intenor, etc Silkworm- 
breeding is developed with success Forests cover about 
30,000,000 acres, and offer mahogany, ebony, etc Rubber 
has been tned with success dunng the last few years Here 
also cattle are numerous — 8,000,000 oxen and 230 000 sheep 
The most important imneral resources are graphite (the 
exports of which are larger than those of Ce}lon) gold, iron, 
nickel-ore, copper, lead, and coloured gems 

French Equatonal Afnca is not yet ready for a strong 
economic development the demsity of population is too slight 
We will not speak of Algena and Tunisia, as they are con- 
sidered as extensions of France, and the French commercial 
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influence is too preponderating to leave mudi room for com- 
merce from without 

In the Pacific Ocean we should mention New Caledonia, 
which has a large French colony, and is the first country m the 
world for the production of nickel-ore The French Settle- 
ments of Oceania possess important mmes of phosphate 

Indo-China is the French colony which has the biggest 
resources and the best economic future The density of 
population IS 8o per square mile, and in some regions, in the 
delta of the Red Rivers, for mstance, amoimts to i ,000 The 
people are attached to France, and the pohtical tranquilhty 
encourages the greatest hopes the more so as natural riches 
are plentiful — nee rubber, tea, coffee, tobacco, stick-lac, 
cotton, coprah, Indian com, etc While the South is chiefly 
agncultural the North is to enjoy a great industrial future 
Big factories already exist in the Tunquin the ‘ Soci6t^ des 
Ciments Portland de 1 Indochine employs 4,000 workmen 
and exports 200 000 tons of cement a year , the ‘ ‘ Soci^t^ 
Cotonni^re du Tonkin ” employes 3,000 workmen , the ‘ Dis- 
tilleries dc ITndochine " are among the most important in the 
world , the Charbonnages du Tonkin have exported last 
year about 800 000 tons of anthracitous coal There are 
also metallic mines (*^in-ore, copper, zinc, lead, gold) which 
were prosperous but the nse in the piaster has greatly injured 
them 

By close and fair co-operation as that shown during the 
war, English and French can be of great use each to the other 
and also will learn to understand each other better Consider- 
ing the enormous work accomplished by France overseas, 
England should not appreciate only the warlike qual'ties of 
France she should understand that this country possesses 
other qualities as well Based on common interests and 
mutual esteem Anglo-French friendship will not be only a 
topic for eloquent praise or lamentations, but a hving and 
undeniable reality 
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THE CHINESE PSYCHICALLY AND 
SENTIMENTALLY VIEWED 

We are accustomed to read in the newspapers and elsewhere 
of China as being the oldest continuous civilization, possessmg 
the oldest literature, and so on , but some polanzation of ideas 
IS desirable m order to get a view of the matter m a clearer 
and, it is hoped, more correct light Excavations made about 
a quarter of century ago m the neighbourhood of one of the 
old dynastic capitals of Central China resulted m the discovery 
of numerous bone and tortoise-shell inscriptions, which have 
excited great interest among a bmited number of Chmese and 
Japanese savants, and which have also been pamstakmgly 
examined and described dunng the past five years by 
Mr Lionel C Hopkins m the Royal Astatic Society* s Journal 
the New China Review, and elsewhere Although some of 
these inscriptions have specific value m confirming or correct- 
ing the officially recorded names of Chinese monarchs who 
reigned between 1766 and 1112 BC (second hereditary 
dynasty) and even in suggesting “spiritual or ancestral 
connection with the first dynasty (2305-1767 B c ), it is quite 
evident that, at the time to which most of these mscnptions 
refer, which time about corresponds to the reign of Tutankh- 
Amen m Egypt, Chinese writing was still in a most primitive 
stage, only capable of conveymg short messages of a votive 
and oracular descnption, quite madequate for the purposes of 
recording exact information, argumg out political matters, and 
so on At the same tune it has been proved by Chavannes, 
De Saussure, and others, that the movements of the heavens 
were accurately recorded, not necessarily in words And even 
as to the third hereditary dynasty (1 112-828 B c m its semi- 
histoncal half), it is only in its decay (827-355 B c ) that we 
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find recorded clear, dated, and exact political information this 
was subsequent to and probably in consequence of the elabora- 
tion of a new form of wnting about the middle of the ninth 
century B c , shortly after which time the impenal power began 
to declme, precisely in measure as the different vassal states 
found themselves able to correspond with each other mde- 
pendently of the royal or * ‘ papal ’ ’ themistes, and thus develop 
their own secular power Previous to 850 B c the loose rela- 
tions between the Kings and the vassal states were just as 
vague m China as were those in early Egypt, or m early Sumer 
and Accad Perhaps one of the oldest really literary efforts of 
Chinese ongm we can point to with some certainty is the so- 
called ‘ Bushell s Bowl now in the Victona and Albert 
Museum , the authenticity of this priceless relic of antiquity, 
discussing Chinese events corresponding to the times of 
Tiglath-Pileser II and Assurbampal of Assyria was 
exammed at length in the Astahe Quarterly Revtevf for July 
and October, 1909 and in the T oung-Pao for 1909 No 4, 
whilst its own date is quite near 590 B C About a generation 
later Confucius was bom (551 B c ), and he lived through the 
distressful penod when the puppet semi-religious Emperors 
or Kings were the butt and political plaything of the wamng 
states and their ducal, marchesial, and count-palatine rulers 
Already the idea of remodelling Chma under one mail-fisted 
Dommus was m the air After Confucius' death it was that 
the peripatetic and the scholarly vaneties of the rival politico- 
religious philosophers first arose, and it will be seen from the 
literally translated specunen of one of their essays published 
m the Dublin Review for October last, that by the fourth and 
third centuries before our era Chinese philosophical an^ literary 
capacity was quite on a level both m style and in reasoning with 
that of Greek contemporaries In art, as m hterary capacity, 
then, the Chinese were not only many centunes but even many 
a millennium, in arrear of the Egyptians and Babylonians , but 
their great supenonty hes m this, that once they had gained 
faahty in the art of wntmg and recording the} developed the 
literary and thinking capacity m the highest degree and 
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speedily assumed a foremost place and a durable place amongst 
the intellectual nations of the earth The ignorant Russia of 
Queen Elizabeth’s tune is a modem instance of how two or 
three centuries can evolve a Pushkin a Lermontolf , a Tolstoy, 
and a Tchekoff out of mental chaos 

In one sense that of continuity China may lay fair claim, 
indeed to be the oldest civilization , this cohesiveness is 
perhaps chiefly owing to its psychic views upon the subject of 
life and death which ha\e been so enduring that, throughout 
endless changes of dynasty, native and foreign, the Chinese 
democracy has, from a family point of view always governed 
itself, and has m fact proved indestructible, whilst at the 
same time always showing a readmess to admit on terms of 
equality other peoples who are content to accept its reli- 
gious principles This particular view has been treated of 
at length in the Quest for 1918 January and Apnl numbers, 
reproducing the substance of two lectures delivered at the 
School of Oriental Studies in 1917 

China, in its civilized infancy, never troubled itself much 
about the ongin or meaning of life, as to the nature of which 
our own foremost scientists confess their complete ignorance 
what they clearly saw was that each individual derived his life 
trom father and mother, while each same individual by co- 
operation with one of opposite sex passed on life in the same 
way to sons and daughters The features the eye s expres- 
sion the voice of one generation, reappeared in the next thus 
leavmg the impression that, though the parent body had 
perished, the ‘ soul ’ was stUl there, generation by genera- 
tion, ad infimtum hence the anxiety for a male heir to keep 
up the family soul and m this particular sense China has 
always been democratic and so to speak ‘ man to man,” 
Emperors, Kings, and rulers of all kinds bemg on precisely the 
same family footing with the commonest freeman Thus 
Chinese social life is indestructible families unite m clans, 
clans m villages or communities , or, after some generations, 
large clans may split up into widely separated branches 
About forty years ago I published in one of the Shanghai news- 
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papers a number of instances called '' Chinese Family Life 
nearly all these were the histones of my own servants, 
employ^, or their fnends , not one but could go back for ten 
or twelve generations , or, if memory failed, could refer to a 
family member who kept the record one literary man could 
refer back to 2,000 years Hence, no matter what change of 
dynasty, no matter whether the ruhng house be native, or 
Hun, Turk, Tibetan, Manchu, or what not, the current of 
family life flows on tti omne volubiie asvum Tins, of course 
has been, and is, a source of undesirable political weakness as 
well as of desirable social indestructibility, and partly explams 
the present confusion, where each man thinks first of his family 
pile, his cemetery, his local interests The secret of 
Manchu success as a dynasty has lam m the absolute fidelity 
of the Emjjcrors to this family principle as supported by Con* 
fucius 350 years ago the impenal Manchus were illiterate 
barbanans 

Of course there has always been a popular and super- 
stitious belief not to say literature with fanciful and compli- 
tated distinctions between the different souls or spirits con- 
nected with the dead — first the Chmese sing or natural 
disposition including the voice and features transmitted 
unconsciously by the dead and then the shen and hdfet forms 
of good or evil spirit which ho\ er about the air to remind the 
living of their duty to the dead All these excrescences of 
belief may bt c*ompared roughly with the Egyptian idea 
of a ka or genius remaining on earth along with the dead 
body, whilst the ha and the chu ‘ spints * speed to heaven 
until wanted at the resurrection but this popular supersbtion 
is quite a separate matter from the universal Chinese passion 
for a male heir to carry on the family continuity which is a 
silent unspoken force bom and bred m the blood, requiring 
no literature and no discussion 

It may not be generally known that the Chmese have an 
Akhenaten of their own and a pyrairadical tomb too, the ex- 
tents of which nught nval m literary interest though certainly 
not m art, those now bemg carted away from the bunal-plaoe 
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of the elusive monarch, afterwards called Tutankh-Amen But 
notwithstandmg repudiation of ancient beliefs, and the un- 
savoury reputation left behind him m consequence by the * ' First 
Emperor,” Destroyer of Literature, m 213 B c , no Chmaman 
but would be horrified at the suggestion that his tomb should 
be opened and his mummy ’ taken off to a museum 
M Victor Segalen visited the spot eight years ago It is a 
flat pyramid, 150 feet high, constructed m three sloping layers, 
the outermost and lowest of which is more than 300 yards long 
on each side situated in a mountain valley, it remains intact 
though in no way cased in by stonework 700,000 emasculated 
pnsoners were employed on the mibal work and the sarco- 
phagus was let down by the engmeers into a very deep hole, 
then at once filled with molten copper to keep out the ooze 
and damp jewels and rare objects were distnbuted over neigh- 
bouring secret closets, and spring cross-bows were ingeniously 
concealed m surprise places, so that thieves might inad- 
vertently shoot themselves , concubines who had not borne 
children were put to death and buned with the Emperor , the 
vanous entrances were ingeniously dissimulated, and all the 
workmen who knew the secrets of them were shut in alive when 
the work was finished Several years after this ‘ First 
Emperor's ” death and the collapse of his dynasty, one of the 
two popular nvals competing for the impenal succession 
reproached the other for attempting to desecrate their common 
enemy s tomb, which, however, remamed, and still remains, 
absolutely intact to this day, at the foot of the Li Shan Hills, 
twenty miles east of Si-an Fu and south of the River Wei 
The Chinese rulers whether Kings, Emperors, or what 
not, have always accepted the principle that they were 
appomted by Heaven for the good of the people — ‘ the 
people are the Ruler s Heaven ' — none of them figured as 
bloodthirsty boasters of the Sargon Sennacherib, or Assur- 
bampal type , assuming a godlike status , gloatmg over con- 
quered foes , impaling or flaying ahve at pubhc rejoicings, 
rebellious vassal rulers , transportmg populations by the 
hundred thousand from Syria to Babylonia, and TJice versa 
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True, there were a few bad and cruel Chinese Emperors, as 
persistently denounced to this day by philosophers of all hues , 
but they always lost their thrones and sometimes their family 
dynasties too yet m this last case provision was always made 
by the succeeding d3ma5ty to keep up the predecessor s family 
continuity and provide for the hereditary sacrifices from son 
to father m a word, the Chmese, whatever their faults, have 
always been mtensely human, tolerant, and even genial 
There seems to be — though I have no right to guess at it^ — ^no 
touching sentiment, no real poetry, in Egj^tian or Babylonian 
literature, whereas many of the yxy odd Odes (as selected 
from the ancient 3,000 by Confucius) are exceedmgly tender 
and touching , it was the custom at all the vassal courts even 
before Confucius time, to sling an Ode at a diplomatic 
rival by way of clinching earnest arguments The successful 
one of the two n\ al competitors for the impenal throne above 
referred to having in 206 B c established a new d)masty wa^ 
at first disposed to flout Confucianism saying ‘ I won the 
Empire on horseback not through Odes and philosophers ” 
His sagacious minister said Yes, sir, but it is quite another 
thing to maintain it on horseback and decent Confucianism 
thus gradually won its way back One of his lineal successors 
had occasion for political purposes to gi\e a princess in 
marriage to a Tartar ruler in the West after experience of tent 
life, she composed and sent to the capital the following poem, 
which admits of translation Ime for line, metre for metre 
rhyme for rhyme and almost word for word into English 

My folk have wedded me 
Here toward 

The ends of the ^vorld to a 
Tartar lord. 

A tent IS my mansion and 
Felt Its wall 

Milk to dnnk, flesh to eat 
This IS all 

Ah < but *tis sad to dwell 
Here alone 

Would I were wmged to fly 
Back to home * 
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This celebrated poem, which brought tears from the 
Emperor’s eyes, is 2,100 years old, and is to this day equally 
touching as read m all dialects, however incomprehensible to 
each other the speakers may be The Japanese and Coreans 
can equally understand it but, as they are both totally ignorant 
of ‘tones, they cannot adequately appreciate it On the 
other hand, the Annamese, who possess tones very much like 
the Cantonese, can “take it all m “ 
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III THE AFTERMATH OF LAUSANNE 

By W E D Allln, f k g s 

The Lausanne Conference may be regarded as the first 
Conference of negotiators, who were also experts, since 
the European War It was a reaction to the old forms 
condemned by the democratic politicians, who had seen m 
trained diplomatic servants cold and logical critics of their 
short cuts to Utopia. It was what the Amencans would 
call “ a return to normalcy ’ 

The person of Lord Curzon served to recall the dignity 
of Victorian conferences, while Chichenn, a graduate of 
Tsarist diplomacy came not as the representative of the 
* world in chains, * but as the envoy of Imperial Russia, 
with his eyes on the Straits 'ind his hands stretching over 
Kars and the Dnieper Here again, were the old stakes 
— the body of Turkey, and the control of the Straits 
Here were the old players — Britain, with her vital chain 
of Empire to be guarded , Russia with her economic 
need , France, with her cultural and commercial interests 
And here were the old pawns — truculent Turks, maityred 
Armenians, discomfited Greeks, hopeful Bulgars, and 
others interested 

Behind it all was neither the goodwill nor the love of 
peace which popular wnters tell us rests within the heart 
of all peoples, ready to blossom into the splendid plant of 
international love whenever the bad gardeners of diplomacy 
may be replaced by the saintly husbandmen who are bred 
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of Trades Unions. Behind it were tough, hard bitten 
fdlows, cantoned on the Polish frontier, and steel ships in 
the Sea of Marmora, Aralov, with his gold-bags, and 
the sturdy peasant deputies and hectonng journalists of 
Angora, commis-voyageurs in Stambul and Smyrna 
among the frock coated sort of Turk who, living in sight 
of ships and railway-stations, prefers a loan to a J ihad 
The months of haggling at Lausanne has at least served 
to clanfy the political mind to distinguish m clear cut lines 
all the conflicting tendencies and interests whose point of 
convergence is Constantinople The anomalous situation 
created by the Russian Civil War, the Turko-Greek War, 
and the amateurish caperings of democratic diplomacy, 
was terminated at Lausanne, and we are now in a position, 
after nine years, to give a careful consideration to the 
probabilities of the immediate future, in the process of 
which we cannot afford to ignore those very definite his- 
torical causes and effects which combined to form our 
traditional policy before the war 

It must be recalled that in the Mediterranean our policy 
has been not that of Rome, but of Venice , not to conquer 
and administer, but to hold strategic points, and to favour 
such political developments as may serve the interests of 
the commerce on which the prosperity and power of this 
country is eventually dependent We are a trading and a 
colonizing nation, and it is not to our interest to hold in 
permanence any country which is not suitable to the 
colonization of our kind In such countries we have made, 
and we may make, a temporary occupation in the interests 
of our trade, in order to suppress anarchy and to establish 
a suitable and efficient administration Such a policy 
towards countries which are unsuitable for colonization 
must apply to Egypt, Palestine, Iraq, and Persia The 
future of our race lies in Canada, Australia, and parts of 
Africa, but the future of our trade lies all over the world 
Hence, in Europe and Asia we must follow a policy 
which favours the development of conditions suitable to 
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the extension of trade, wherefore we hold in permanence 
Gibraltar, Malta, and Aden, and make temporary occupa- 
tion of Egypt, Iraq, or elsewhere. A corollary to this 
policy IS to prevent the establishment in countries politi- 
cally weak of Powers whose future actions or administra- 
tion might be considered prejudicial to our commercial 
interests Thus, we could never have permitted the 
predominance of France in Spam or Italy, and the danger 
of such predominance, which has occurred penodically 
— notably dunng the regimes of the two Napoleons 
— has justified our retention of Gibraltar and Malta. 
Again, the establishment of Russia in the Caucasus 
has prevented the development of those rich regions by 
Britain or by any of the other active commercial nations. 
And It has been our consistent policy to prevent the 
extension of the political influence of Russia, either across 
the Balkans to the Mediterranean, or across Turkey and 
Persia to the Indian Ocean 

A certain politician recently made an egregious observa 
tion — palatable enough to the disheartened income-tax 
paying elector — to the eftect that the Straits were of no 
more interest to us than “ a canal m the moon ” 

It is really unnecessary to remark in the Asiatic Review 
that the free access of the British Fleet to the Black Sea is 
one of the most valuable results of the war, and that to 
relinquish such an advantage would be to indicate our 
debility as an Impenal race 

During the recent war the failure of the British to obtam 
control of the Straits i\ent near to proving fatal The 
formidable strength of the “ Hamburg- Herat ’ br^tion, 
established by the Germans, is a common-place 

In the present state of Europe it is no exaggeration to 
state that the importance of the Straits is even greater 
The creation, to com another alliteration, of a hostile 
Vienna Vladivostock belt, can only be permanently pre- 
vented by Bntish naval control of, or at least access to the 
Black Sea and the Baltic The poliUcal independence of 
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Poland and Rumania is absolutely dependent on the ability 
of the Bntish Fleet to enter the Black Sea. There are 
probably few Bntish officials or travellers who would wax 
enthusiastic on the subject of either of these two States, 
but they could not but agree that if either Poland or 
Rumania were to be weakened or dismembered, the 
stability of the whole of Central Europe would be 
jeopardized 

The average thinking Englishman is inclined to re- 
conciliation with Germany, he is anxious for the restoration 
of the prosperity and the strength of Russia, and he 
certainlv does not regard with equanimity any policy which 
IS directed towards the political or economic enslavement 
of Central and Eastern Europe But at the same time, 
few can be blind to the dangers of a policy of what Lord 
Curzon has so aptly described as ‘ skedaddle," that would 
allow Russia to close the Black Sea and to consummate 
with Germany an alliance, directed eventually to the control 
of the Baltic, and to the formation of a military bloc^ far 
more formidable than MiUtl Europa in that it would 
stretch from the Rhine to the Pacific and might prove 
particularly attractive to the military party which essays to 
control the foreign policy of Japan 

The recognition of the freedom of the Straits, implying 
the right of access of international fleets to the Black Sea 
with practical guarantees for the secure maintenance of this 
freedom was the cardinal achievement at Lausanne. 
Chicherin invoked all the well-worn tags of ultra democratic 
pnnciple against it, while Aralov’s golden arguments and 
the hysterics of a section of our Press went far to incite the 
Turks to a renewal of futile hostilities, but the issue could 
never be in real doubt while the steel ships lay in the 
Marmora. 

The freedom of the Straits, besides being an essential of 
British world policy, has established on a firm basis the 
independence not only of Poland, Rumania, and Bulgaria, 
but of all the Eastern European Sutes from Finland to 
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Hungary and Jugoslavia, who may be aifected by the 
actions and reactions of Russia. Any hostile movement of 
Russia from the Baltic to the Dnieper, to the Caucasus and 
Centra] Asia, may be checked by a threat against the great 
Donetz coal basin and the communications of Russia with 
Trans Caucasia. 

British policy has, and can have, no hostile motives 
against Russian territory , but it would be fatal to the 
safety not only of Central Europe, but of the Balkans and 
of Turkey, if the Black Sea were to become a mare 
clausum for the Russians, and Russia were not to be 
susceptible to naval pressure. Europe cannot afford to 
trust a great nation of peasant soldiers, dominated by a 
bankrupt bureaucracy of fanatical experimentalists and 
ambitious officers 

Two minor questions affecting Russian and Turkish 
relations and international honour received a less satis- 
factory solution 1 he idea of an independent Armenia 
was definitely abandoned, after a final effort by Lord 
Curzon to obtain a national home for the Armenians 
within Turkish terntory The remnant of these unfortu- 
nate people — the victims alike of Mr Wilson s idealism, of 
Mr Venizelos ambition, and of Mr Lloyd George s map- 
making — have apparently resigned themselves to absorp- 
tion in the respective States m which they find themselves 
The Armenians of the Caucasus, who, in spite of many 
vicissitudes, have almost consistently pursued a policy of 
loyalty to Russia, have now constituted themselves accord- 
ing to recent information, the bulwark of Soviet rule in 
T rans Caucasus And their compatriots in Eastern T jrkey 
are denouncing the West and all its works, while their more 
thoughtful leaders arc seeking a means of permanent under- 
standing with the Turks. 

The case of the Georgians is very different Forming a 
comparatively homogeneous bloc of nearly three million 
souls, they have, on the west, an extensive coast along the 
Black Sea, and on the south a common frontier with 
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Turkey, while the Mussulman Georgians of the Adjar 
mountains form a valuable cultural link between their 
Christian compatriots and Islam. The Georgians received 
de jure recogniuon both from the Powers and from Russia, 
and they profess to regard the present Russian occupauon 
as temporary It is believed that even the Georgian 
Bolsheviks are evincing opposition to the successive 
measures which the Russian authorities are taking to 
abolish their nominally independent status as a Soviet 
Republic federated to Russia It is probable that, should 
the Turks at a later date attempt to exploit their national 
and religious connections and influence in the Eastern 
Caucasus, they would find in the Georgians a useful, 
although an independent, ally At Lausanne, a Georgian 
Bolshevik was attached to the Soviet Delegation, and 
Georgia received recognition as a Black Sea riverain 
State federated to Russia, while an anomalous phrase in 
one of the clauses of the proposed treaty might be con- 
strued as a provision for her future independence 

The failure to accord to Bulgaria a port at Dcdt^ Agatch, 
and at least a part of Western Thrace must be regarded 
as the most unsatisfactory issue of the Conference Bul- 
garia IS entitled to consideration in this respect both under 
the Treaty of Neuilly and on geographical and moral 
grounds The latter are particularly urgent, and apart 
from other reasons it is to be regretted that J^ulgaria has 
not received some recognition of her stnctly honourable 
attitude since the Armistice The Entente has generally 
followed a policy towards their smaller allies in the Balkans 
of reward for services rendered, and if Bulgaria caused 
grave danger in 1916 her neutrality during the Greek 
debacle of last year certainly averted grave danger from 
the whole of South-Eastern Europe The opposition of 
Greece to concessions to Bulgaria is comprehensible, since 
such concessions would have been at the expense of that 
country, but if opposition came also from Rumania and 
Jugoslavia it was most ungenerous. 
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The Turks came to the Conference with the intention of 
making peace. It was a vital necessity to them, for they 
are, as their desperate fight for Smyrna showed them to 
be, a nation dependent on the Mediterranean trade With 
the Caucasus a land of famine, and Persia destitute, they 
must now turn almost entirely to the Mediterranean and 
to the Arab lands under the control of England and 
France for a market for their goods, and it is in London 
and Pans that they must seek the capital necessary to 
their proclaimed renaissance They intended to make 
peace, though they might threaten the “ Capitalist West ” 
with all the wrath of Islam, for the edification of the 
Cossacks massed at Alexandropol, and of the great band 
of chatterers who croak of the Sakana m every bazaar 
from Sarajevo to Singapore The sort of men who can 
translate Mr J M Keynes into Turkish do not really 
dream that they can burn the old road of Suleiman to 
Vienna They are practical men, who if the) dream 
historically, do not hie further back than Nuns march to 
Baku five short years ago 

They knew th it we would give much for the freedom of 
the Straits We offered them Eastern Thrace and the 
Armenian national home ind many smaller things till 
they wanted the Capitulations, Suleiman's old condescen- 
sion to the most Christian king Francis and an evil cause 
of perturbating Turkey ever since The Turks are right 
for any nation with respect for and faith in themselves not 
to say a nation of trusty soldiers could not harbour and 
chensh a close corporation of foreigners in their midst 
The abrogation of the Capitulations will cause a ^Tcat 
degree of hardship in many individual cases, but modem 
democracies are unthoughtful of the individual, and the 
lot of the privileged Pera merchants will be still preferable 
to that of Saxon farmers out of County Cork If there is 
a little discomfort and anxiety, big profits go with the evil, 
and any Englishman who has seen some of the nonde 
script racial products who thnve and trade under the 
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shadow of the Bntish Embassy may be inclined, with an 
easy mind, to consign them to the comfortaUe processes 
of the ShenaL 

The conclusion of peace with Turkey cannot be long 
delayed and with it the greatest obstacle to a pacification 
throughout the Near East will have been overcome The 
outstanding question of Mosul may be settled if we can 
understand that the Turks merely want, after the manner 
of some of our good allies, to share in the wealth the 
prospect of which has been so glibly prophesied 

Peace with Turkey, as war with Turkey will react upon 
all the neighbouring lands and if we refrain from pressing 
with too great enthusiasm upon these peoples — 1 urks, or 
Arabs, or Persians — such blessings as broad-casting and 
Proportional Representation, and from introducing un 
welcome colonists out of the Warsaw ghettos, we may 
regain some of that respect and goodwill which we used to 
enjoy In these days, when creeds become stunts and 
“ tags ’ pass for ideas, it is good that Islam remains to 
remind us that man has faith and dignity 
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KING’S MESSAGE TO MUSLIM WORLD 
Britain s Friendship 

The following messages have been exchanged between 
the King and the Amir of Afghanistan on the occasion of 
the inauguration of telegraphic communication between 
that country and Great Britain 

'‘On the occasion of the inauguration of telegraphic 
communication between Afghanistan and Great Britain, I 
have the honour to express my sincere gratitude to your 
Imperial Majesty for the facilities rendered by the officials 
of your Majesty s Government m the progress of the work 
I hope the installation of this telegraphic communication 
will be the key to the good relations between Afghanistan 
and Great Britain I do hope that the British Imperial 
Government will in view of her obligations towards 
humanity and civilization, consider the miseries and mis 
fortunes of the Muslims as a matter of great importance, in 
order that the friendly relations which existed for a long 
time between Great Britain and the whole Muslim world 
might be re established 

(Signed) Amanui Amir of Afghanistan 

The reply of the King was as follows 

I have received with great satisfaction your Majesty s 
greetings on the occasion of the inauguration of telegraphic 
commumc ition between Afghanistan and Great Britain, 
and 1 reciprocate the wish that this communication may be 
conducive to the further improvement of the good relations 
between our two countries Your Majesty refers to the 
fnendl) relations which long existed between Great Britain 
and the whole Muslim world I greatly regret that the 
events of the war should have given rise to a belief that 
Great Britain no longer desires such relations There is 
no foundation for that belief It is the desire of myself and 
my Government, as far as possible to live in peaceful and 
neighbourly co operation with the Muslim world, and your 
Majesty may be assured, that wherever men are seeking 
justice and peace Great Britain welcomes their fnendship 
It is m this spirit that I earnestly hope for a speedy settle- 
ment in the Near East” 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 


THE PRESENT AND FUTURE MANAGEMENT 
OF INDIAN RAILWAYS 

B\ Sir Robert W Gillan k c s i 

The subject on which I wish to speak to you to-day is the 
present and future management of Indian railways The 
contract of the East Indian Railway expired in 1920, and 
there was a great deal of discussion what should be done 
then In the event the contract was extended, but only 
for five years The contract of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway also expires in 1925, and in view of the important 
decision that has to be taken, involving the whole future 
of Indian railways, before that date, the Government 
appointed a Committee, under the chairmanship ot Sir 
William Acworlh, to advise it You will see, therefore, 
that the discussion of the subject is opportune 

I must begin with a bnef description of the present 
position The trunk systems of Indian railways were 
originally constructed by private Companies, under guaran 
tees of a certain return on the capital invested The 
contracts of the Secretary of State with these Companies 
gave him after specified periods, an option to purchase 
This option he in all cases exercised, so that the railways 
are now owned by the State, but the systems were leased 
for management to Companies, who at the same time 
provided a certain amount of capital with a guarantee 
again though a much lower one, and an arrangement for 
division of profits over and above the minimum guaranteed 
and after payment of pnor charges between the Company 
and the Secretary of State. The proportion of capital 
VOL. XIX. Q 
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subscnbed by the Companies to the capital of the Secre- 
tary of State IS very small, in the case of the G I P Rail- 
way, for instance, one-nineteenth, but I deprecate too 
much being made of this circumstance A larger body of 
shareholders would, no doubt, be more powerful, but even 
1,500,000 is not an insignificant amount for a commercial 
Company to hold, and the interest of the individual share- 
holders in the prosperity of the undertaking would be no 
greater if the capital were multiplied ten or twenty times 
The question to be answered when the existing contracts 
expire is whether the Government should leave the rail- 
ways with Companies or assume management itself The 
issue then appears to be the old and familiar one between 
State and Company management, and on this issue it 
seems to me that happily there is little to be said 
Nationalization was a great deal talked about not long ago, 
and It might even have been said that the Government of 
the day was committed to it — if it was ever committed 
to anything It has gone back m favour, however, till 
now It is the creed only of a particular party 1 he people 
at large in England seem to have discarded the idea, and 
1 understand the Italians are turning out the State manage- 
ment under which they have long suffered Apart also 
from such movements of mass opinion, which may be 
perfectly sound, but are not reasoned, it is unusual now, 

1 think, to find among students of the subject anyone who 
IS prepared to defend nationalization 1 hope, therefore, I 
may be allowed to assume that for the purposes of this 
discussion It is unnecessary for me to labour this issue In 
India I know that such an assumption would be unjustified 
It IS true that men of the calibre of Sir Dinshaw Wacha, 
Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, and Sir Maneckbhoy 
Dadabhoy can be quoted on the Company side, so that the 
weight of opinion is far from being all m the one scale , but 
the great majonty of Indian public men are strong sup- 
porters of State management If I do not attempt now to 
combat their view, it is not that I attach little weight to 
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their opinion, indeed, it is Indian opinion that is going 
to deade this question, but the occasion is not opportune. 
At the same time, I should like to give you some indication 
of the Indian point of view I remember for instance, a 
speech made in the Imperial Council by Sir Surendra Nath 
Banerjee. “ The Companies/* he said, “ want to make 
money Government has a totally different object Finance 
IS a consideration occupying an inferior status as compared 
with public comfort and convenience When the conflict 
is between dividend and public convenience, 1 am certain 
Government will give preference to the latter State 
management will mean management of the railways by the 
people and through the representatives of the people. It 
means a management more responsible to public opinion 
than Company management can ever be — a management 
which pays greater attention to the requirements of the 
people than to the requirements of s d This seems a 
very clear indication of what is likely to happen in India 
under State management Similarly, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya referred to Companies as solely concerned m 
making as much profit out of the business as they could, 
and said that under State management there would be no 
mercenary interests left which would rejoice in earning 
large profits at the expense of the general public The 
Indian view, in fact, is largely influenced by the ideal of 
public service, and it is an ideal that has many attractions 
1 think, however, that the view expressed about profit 
making is wrong Profit making may not be a very exalted 
motive, but it is a motive that can satisfy itself, as it happens, 
only by serving others , and even in the case of railways, 
which are semi-monopohstic, large dividends cannot be 
earned except by rendering large public services While it 
IS easy also to understand the attitude of men who are 
earned away by the enthusiasm of an ideal, it is well to 
check ideals by experience and see how they have worked 
in practice. In the history of State and Company enter- 
prise m the railway sphere a large mass of expenence is 
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available which is highly instructive , and if 1 ndian publi- 
cists were to study this history, as Sir Dmshaw Wacha, for 
example, has done for many years — I may mention his 
letter to the Acworth Committee as giving some of his 
results in what appears to me to be a quite admirable 
form — I cannot help thinking that they would be forced 
to recognize the grave dangers of the policy which they 
advocate 

There are those, however, who contend that the issue 1 
began by raising between State and Company management 
IS not in India relevant The advantages of Company 
management, they say, are admitted, but Company manage- 
ment as It exists in India has no reality, and cannot there- 
fore, claim those advantages This view raises the question 
of the ments and dements of the Indian system 

On this question the Acworth Committee were sharply 
divided Sir William Acworth and four members condemn 
the system altogether Their view is that the Companies 
are hopelessly entangled in a web of Government regula- 
tions and restrictions They have no initiative , they do 
not and cannot manage their undertakings , it is only, in 
fact, m name that the management has been entrusted to 
them The Government, on the other hand, has cut itself 
o(T from management , it also has no initiative It only 
controls and restrains In a word, the system is descnbed 
as essentially unworkable The picture here presented 
would seem in itself to be somewhat highly coloured , for it 
neither the Comj)anies manage the lines nor Government 
who then does manage ^ And if the system is essentially 
unworkable, how is it that any results at all havf been 
achieved m railway working ^ This picture is disowned 
also by the other half of the Committee, which included 
three men with long experience of Indian railways, on the 
Stale as well as on the Company side, and. if 1 may add 
my mite of expenence I may say that after spending some 
years on the Railway Board I fail to recognize it It is 
clear, in fact that there is a substantial element of pnvate 
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enterprise in Indian Companies — not so larg^e certainly as 
It would be in Companies mdependent of Government — 
but still substantial, and if we believe in the advantages of 
pnvate enterpnse our endeavour should be not to stifle 
but to enlarge this element I myself would go further and 
say that the manner in which the Indian system combines 
the essential factors of Government control and pnvate 
enterpnse has much 111 its favour Sir William Acworth 
has a great deal to say about the control by Government 
which he regards as excessive, but the more common 
cnticism in India has been that it is inadequate At any 
rate, control there must be of railways under any system, 
and there is no reason why it should not be relaxed or 
strengthened as may be necessary We need not condemn 
the system for faults that are remediable , but we have to 
consider, as Sir Henry Burt and others pointed out, what 
defects are inherent 

Money, we are told is the root of all evil, and it is so on 
Indian railways For their finance Indian Companies are 
in the hands of Government, and it is true that Govern- 
ment can destroy their initiative by refusing them funds 
If we consider the financial policy of Government in the 
past, here are two examples A Committee under Lord 
Inchcape was appointed to advise the India Office as to the 
best way of raising the money required for Indian railways 
It was a strong financial Committee and it recommended 
among other things that the Companies should be allowed 
to raise additional share capital this, they thought, would 
be an advantageous alternative to Government loans and 
debentures, and, while enlarging the interest of the Com 
panies, would increase the total amount of money available. 
On another occasion the South Indian Railway put forward 
a proposal for raising money without a guarantee from 
Government But whatever their theory may be. Govern- 
ment do not always act as if they wished to foster private 
enterpnse , they do not seem to like sharing profits with 
other people, and they have never acted on the recom- 
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mendation of the Inchcape Committee, while they refused 
the application of the SIR 1 may add that the Companies 
have never been allowed to raise a rupee of capiul m India 
That fact is more relevant in another connection, but you 
will easily understand that in consequence they are looked 
on as strangers and foreigners, and that Indian opinion, 
while It has nothing to say apparently against the small 
indigenous Companies which have financed what are called 
feeder lines, is all for the State management of these larger 
Companies 

Admitting, then, that the trouble is finance, what is the 
remedy ? 

So long as Government has an immense financial interest 
in the railways, it must be allowed to control the financial 
policy, and if this control is evil, the only complete remedy 
IS for the Government to sell out its interest I do not 
know why that should be an impracticable operation, but it 
18 not practical politics 

Sir William Acworths remedy is State management 
That seems in the first place a counsel of despair , for, how- 
ever bad things may be under the present system, they 
would only be made worse by the elimination of the Com- 
panies But there is a further objection To remove the 
financial difficulties which have been felt in the past, Sir 
William Ac worth proposed the separation of the railway 
from the general Budget of the Government, and to this 
proposal he attached so much importance that he made it a 
condition precedent to the adoption of State management 
But the condition has already been considered and rejected 
by the Government, so that the scheme of the Committee 
IS left in the air Besides this, the proposal seems to lead 
to a dilemma. For if the State has the ultimate decision, 
as It seems to me it must have, reg^arding railway funds, the 
proposal IS unsubstantial, and if the intention is somehow to 
convey away railway moneys beyond the power of inter- 
ference by the Government, the scheme cannot be described 
as State management You have, in fact, merely substi- 
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tuted a Railway Department for a Railway Company and 
given It the very independence the want of which is the 
gravamen of the chaige against the present system of 
Company management. 

Then there is the scheme propounded by that half of the 
Ac worth Committee who were opposed to State manage 
ment. They were for the continuance of Company manage- 
ment, but proposed a new constitution for the Companies 
Taking the case of the £ I R as an example, they suggested 
that the capital of the new Company should be formed. 6rst 
of a sum, say 130 crores representing the value of the 
undertaking, which would be the Government share 
secondly, new authorized share capital of, say, 50 crores, of 
which perhaps half might be called up in the first few 
years, a certain return to be guaranteed on the public share 
capital and after credit of a like return to Government, the 
surplus profits to be divided in proportion to the amounts 
of State and pnvate capital in the concern On the Board 
of Management there were to be five Government directors, 
five elected by the shareholders, the Chairman, nominated 
by the Government, to have a casting vote This scheme 
gives effect to an idea that has had considerable vogue, 
namely that the interests of the Government in railways 
should be given effect to by treating it as capital in a 
Company jointly with further capital subscribed by the 
public. That idea, however seems to me a mistaken one. 
No advantage, so far, as I can sec is gained over the 
present system, and, at the same time, the real Company 
element is swamped by the Government element, so that 
the result is really State management in di^uise. 

This survey of the suggestions that have been made may 
bring us to a conclusion on this part of the subject. The 
real drawback in the present system is its liability to financial 
derangements if Government fails of wisdom in its powers 
of financial control But the only method by which this 
evil could be eradicated — that is, the sale by Government of 
its interest m the railways— is impossible , the other plans 
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suggested only make it worse The wise course, therefore, 
1 submit, IS to continue in essentials the present system 
That this system is capable of improvement is certain The 
Companies ought to have greater financial independence, and 
there is no reason why it should not be given thenL In 
nine cases out of ten it is better to work for improvements 
rather than for revolutionary changes, and in the present 
case the revolution proposed — that is, the change to State 
management — is not merely a step untried and of uncertain 
event, but has been proved time and again to be destructive. 

One further question remains — it is the last If there are 
to be Companies, should they be English Companies as at 
present, or Indian ^ On this question the arguments most 
commonly adduced are directed to the character of the 
Boards that would be available for the direction of the 
Companies m either country On the one hand we are 
given many reasons for supposing that English Boards are 
indispensable , on the ocher hand, statistics are produced 
which establish more firmly the longevity of persons 
appointed to these Boards than their capacity It is 
urged that men in India are always changing and that 
Boards in that country could never be satisfactory , 
equally it is urged that there are large concerns already 
managed by Indian Boards, and that there is no reason 
why railways should not be so managed I doubt if the 
setting out of considerations of this kind is necessary or 
will even be found helpful to a decision What I would 
say is this It was right and proper in the past to have 
English Companies It would be more natural now to have 
Indian Companies, and I should be glad to see their forma- 
tion But there may be difficulties Sir William Acworth, 
for instance, and those who shared his views, give it as their 
clear opinion that if the E I R and GIF Railway were 
handed over to the management of Indian domiciled Com- 
panies, the effect would be practically to close the London 
market against them I cannot say if this opinion is correct , 
but if some may consider that Indian railways can now get 
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on without English capital, the result, I think, would be un> 
fortunate. It does not seem to me, however, that the point 
need be determined now, or even that it could be. I am 
assuming now, of course, that the formation of a Company 
has been decided on but if so a good deal must be left to 
be settled according to the personnel of those who promote 
the Company, and of the circumstances at the time of its 
promotion , the promoters would naturally make their plans 
in such a way as would best facilitate and secure the supply 
of the capital required, and would consider the question of 
the domicile of the Company from that practical point of 
view Similarly as regards the Board of Directors. It 
seems often to be assumed that in the case of an Indian 
Company all the directors would necessarily have to be 
resident in India but if 1 mistake not there are Boards of 
Indian Companies already which include directors resident 
in England, and the arrangement works quite satisfactorily 
Here, again, what the promoters would have to consider 
would be how to get together a Board that would command 
the greatest amount of confidence of investors both in 
England and India, and I doubt whether in practice diffi- 
culties would anse of the kind that have been mticipated 
The mam point that emerges is this There are those 
who say ‘ If you can have an Indian Company well and 
good , if not, we must have State management ” 1 hat 

attitude seems to me wrong I put the necessity of h iving 
a Company first I should like it to be an Indian Company 
at once but I would not insist on it , the Indian Company 
will come soon enough, if you have not in the meantime 
made it impossible by adopting State management If you 
are in a great hurry, you will spoil everything if you can 
afford to wait a little, you will not have to wait long 
The subject is a very large one and where I have men- 
tioned one point I have of necessity omitted a dozen One 
general remark I still wish to make in conclusion I began 
by saying that on the straight issue between State manage- 
ment and pnvate enterprise most people would be found to 
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favour pnvate enterprise. But if many subscribe to this 
pnnciple some do so wholeheartedly , others, and perhaps 
the majority, are only lukewarm , and the difference m the 
degree of conviction with which the pnnciple is held deter- 
mines one's whole attitude to the questions 1 have discussed 
If you think that, after all, the advantages of Company 
management are not very great, you will easily accept 
alternatives If you are persuaded, on the other hand, of the 
grave dangers of State management, you will hold that the 
maintenance of pnvate cnterpnse is the vital factor and 
should be made the predominant purpose of railway policy 
For myself, I think that the adoption of State management 
would prove the rum of Indian railways, and 1 hope that all 
who are interested in the well-being of India, which is so 
closely bound up with its railways, will be aroused to the 
penis of that course 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A UEETiNG of the East lodia Assoaauon was held oq Monday, Febni- 
ary la, 1923 at the Caxton Hall Westminster S.W , at which a paper 
was read by Sir Robert W Qillan, k c a i , entitled, ‘ The Present and 
Future Management of Indian Railways In the absence of Sir John 
Prescott Hewett, m p , the chair was occupied by Sir Michael O Dwyer 
The following ladies and gentlemen, amongst others, were present 
The Right Hon Lord Pentland, G cs.i , g c 1 k , Colonel Sir Charles £ 
Yate, Bart , c s 1 , cm g m p , Sir Thomas W Holdemess, Bart^ c Cb., 
K.C 5.1 , General Sir Edmund Barrow, g cb , g c s.i^ Sir Lionel Davidson 
K.C S.1 , Sir Lionel Jacob, k.c s i , Sir Patnck J Fagan, k cr s., c s i , Sir 
^rancis Spring, k c le^ Sir Charles Mules c s 1 , Sir George Sutherland, 

' Sir William Ovens Clark, Colonel M W Douglas, c.s 1 , ci Mr J 
“THope Simpson, c i £., m p , Mr A Porteous, ci e , Mr C E Buckland, 
^ci E., Mr h H Brown, ci e Colonel S H Godfrey, lie, and Mrs 
Godfrey, Mr J Godfrey Mr E Dutt, Miss Scatcherd, Mr W Cold 
stream k 1 h Colonel F S Terry, Mr A Sabonadtere, Mr h C 
Channing, Mr J E Dallas, Mr E A Neville, Mr C £ Young, Mr 
H M Jagtiani Mr L Marumdar, Mr E P Golding, Mr C P Whit 
combe, Mr and Mrs G M Chesney Mr Cyril Hitchcock, Mr M W 
Fnzell, Mn White, Miss Beadon Mr H B Huddleston, Mr F G 
Heaven, Mr C W Walsh, Mr G K Wasey, Mr L G Bouchier, 
Mr A V Venables, Mr Bncknell Mr Gerrans Mr G Deuchars, 
Mr W Stiintiall, Captain RoUcstone, Mr F Adams, Mr F J P 
Richter, Mr Blake Mr Muirhead, and Mr Stanley P Rice, Hon 
Secreuiy 

The Secretary announced that Sir John Hewett was unfortunately, 
unable to take the chair owing to a severe chill which necessitated hu 
taking a few days in the country , but m his absence Sir Michael O Dwyer 
had kindly undertaken to preside 

The Chaiuuak Ladies and Gentlemen, I am afraid I am a very 
unworthy substitute for Sir John Hewett In addition to his general 
knowledge of Indian administration for many years he was Member for 
Commerce and Industry in the Government of India, and had an inner 
knowledge of the workmg of the railways. 7 can claim no such experience. 
That does not matter very much, however, as we have a lecturer who u 
peculiarly qualified to speak on the subject For Sir Robert Gillan waa 
not only for many years a distinguished administrator in the Provinces, 
but was later President of the Railway Board, and as such bad an intimate 
knowledge of the working of the railways The great experience gained 
in that capacity, and afterwards as t director of one of the great com* 
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pamet, 'wiU enable him to enlighten na this afternoon in connection with 
the subject we are here to discuss — the Present and Future Management 
of Indian Railways I will therefore not stand furtbur between you and 
Sir Robert GiUan s address 

The Lecture was then read 

Miss Scatchrrd said that before reading one or two comments made 
by Dr Pollen she wished to thank the Lecturer for having put so highly 
technical a subject in such an interesting way that it enabled an outsider 
easily to understand it, and was glad to see so much interest shown in this 
hve subject by those present No one who travelled much could fail to 
appreciate the enormous importance of easy and cheap means of transit 
Dr Pollen, in his concludmg remarks, said '* It has always seemed to 
me that the proper policy for the State in India was to build railways, and 
then hand them on to management by private or public companies, the 
principle being that Government should be content with a clear profit of, 
3 cent on its expenditure, and should devote all farther profits to 
the improvement of the system, the development of its traffic and its 
transport facilities, and other improvements , and that Government should 
actively co-operate with the companies in these matters, and should 
combme active control with free private enterprise. I think this it some- 
thing like Sir Robert s own view also I The wisest course undoubtedly, 
IB to continue in all essentials the present system, while granting the 
companies greater financial independence 1 further think with Sir 
Robert that Indian companies, no matter what the difficulties may be, 
should forthwith be formed and it ought not to be necessary that all the 
directors should be resident in India, provided these directors are tbenght 
men in the right place and bent on improving the communications of the 
country generally But, be that as it may, for the purpose of over seeing 
and canng for the communications of the country generally, a higher and 
upper Board should be duly instituted, including members of well known 
ability and influence whose approval would help on the development of 
India in all preliminary stages You will see that I believe in the mam 
tenance of private enterprise and consider that the good of India should 
be the predominant purpose of railway policy 

Mr Neville said he was sorry his Chairman, Sir Henry Burt, bad not 
been able to be present Sir Henry Burt desired him to express his 
r^ret that owing to illness he was unable to come, but he was quite sure 
if he had been present he would have most cordially supported what had 
been so ably put forward by the Lecturer 

With regard to the lecture, he would first of all like to mention that the 
Bengal and North Western Railway was perhaps the only big railway m 
India constructed by purely pnvate enterprise, and he would like it to be 
recorded that it quotes the lowest rates and fares in Indu (Hear, hear ) 
His old chief, Mr Alex. Izat, under whom he had served since i88a, was 
a man who preferred to earn 1,000 rupees on 1,000 tons at a cheap rate, 
than the same amount on 500 tons earned at higher rates. The whole 
principle on which Mr Izat worked was to quote as low rates as possible, 
so as to encourage and develop traffi for the ben fit of the public, and in 
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that way to build up^ M be had doae, a magniBcent eoterpnse for hit 
ibareboldeta. He always had the coanderabon of the public at heart, 
aod by doing to he had benefited the interests of India &r and away more 
than any other railway man he had known m India. 

Sir f^Kcis Spring said that if he had had an opportunity of reading 
the paper in advance he might have joined more usefully in the discussion 
of It He based his claim to give an opinioo in the matter on the fiu:t that, 
although his official connection with the Indian State Railway Services ter 
imnated nineteen years ago, he had already, when rebnng had thirty yean’ 
experience of the working of the railway net work, and had been associated 
with Its growth from 5,000 to 35,000 miles During nearly half of the 
thuty years it had fallen to his lot to give voice to the Government control 
of the policies of most of the company'Worked, State^owned railways 
Later again, while Engineer Chairman with the Madras Fort Trust, he had 
been for fifteen years closely assocuUed with two of the company worked 
lines which ran into his harbour premises. He thought, therefore that he 
could claim to be not too far out of touch with the subject of the paper 
and he desired, m the light of his expenence, to express himself strongly 
in favour of the management by working compames of the State^^wned 
railways of India 

There were, he thought, special reasons why the North Western Railway 
of India should conunue, as heretofore to be worked directly by the State 
For not only is it of strategic value m connection with frontier defence, 
but 1^ as well as such other hnes as may be retained under direct State 
management wiU have to serve as a training ground for the State officials 
who will have to enforce on the working companies compliance with 
Government requirements in matters of traffic, of comfort and of safety in 
which the interests of the public and of the companies may not always be 
quite concurrent hor the control over such matters as must be con 
trolled, by such a Board over which Sir Robert Gillan lately presided, 
can only be efficiently exercised if his colleagues as well as his inspectors, 
whether engineers or traffic officers, have gained adequate experience in 
pracbcal railway business Such experience, on broad enough lines for 
general control purposes, can best be got if a certam mileage — say, three 
or four thousand — of railway is retained under direct State management, as 
IS perhaps desirable in the case of the stratum net work 

Mi Neville had menboned with due appreciation the name of his 
former chief, the late Mr Alexander Izat The control of working com 
panies would be easier if there were more men of Mr Izat s mentality 
at the head of the companies staffs But the chief safeguard in such 
matters as the working of a State owned line by what one might call a 
'* farmer company for a term ot years — a company whose shareholders 
interests in the success of the business “ farmed amounted perhaps to 
only one tenth to one twentieth of its value — lay, he thought, in so devising 
the working contracU that the interests of the State owners and those of 
the ‘farmer workers are concurrent so far as practical, instead of 
divergent. In some of the older contracts the two mterests sometimes 
diverged acutely The new contracts, as the result of expenence in the 
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working of the older onet, have been drawn on better lines, and it will 
nsoally be foond that the working policj which it good for the working 
companies tharehddert it good alto for the owning taxpsTer This state 
of things, needless to say, funlitates Government control 

In any discussion like the present one on Indian Kaflway Policy, the 
effect of such policy on the raising of capital must ever be borne in mind 
The London money market being the largest and cheapest in the world, it 
would be folly to adopt a policy that afterwards might be found to have 
the efiixt of making English capitalists, brokers, and promoters shy of 
Indian railway investments. The location of Boards of Directors in India 
instead in London would, he thought, be likdy to have this effect and, 
m hia opinion, the partial loss of London capital raising facilities would 
be unlikely to be compensated for by rupee mvestors in a market (^>ened 
in India — at least to anything like adequate extent. 

Mrs Whitx asked if any question had arisen in India as to thegroupmg 
of railways, such as we now had m operation in this country ? Such 
a system, in her opinion, would result in a great saving of directors' 
fees, and also would be of great benefit to the travelling public, owmg 
to the reduction of working expenses, resulting in cheaper means of 
travel England had been apparently the leaders in regard to grouping, 
but she had not yet heard of the grouping system being applied in 
India 

Sir Chari es Yatb said that he had been waiting to hear some opposi- 
tion to the views of the Lecturer , but there had not been a single advocate 

State management of railways 

He entuely endorsed what bad been said by the I.ecturer He, person 
ally, had taken a good deal of interest in the question and bad put a 
question to the SecreUiy of State for India as to how many Chambers of 
Commerce in India were in favour of the administration of the East 
Indian and Great Indian Peninsular Railways being entrusted to company 
management and against their transfer to State raanageraent. From the 
reply he had recently received it appeared that of all the Chambers of 
Commerce in India — the Madras Chamber of Commerce, the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce, the Bengal Chamber of Commerce the Upper 
Indui Chamber of Commerce, the Cawnpore, the Bunnah, and the Chitta- 
gong Chambers of Commerce — all advocated company management, and 
that the only Chamber not in favour of company management was the 
Karachi Chamber of Commerce 

Sur Francis Spring said those were practically all European Chambers 
of Commerce 

Sir Charucs Yatr agreed, but said they had all Indian members. He 
was more specially concerned with the real Chambers of Commerce in all 
the great trading centres, and as regards Karachi, he nobced a telegram 
the other day where it said that “A special meeting of the Karachi 
Chamber of Commerce yesterday afternoon threw out, by a small majonty, 
Sir Montagu Webb s proposal that the Karachi Chamber should support 
the Bengal and Bombay Chambers views as to the management of the 
East Indian and Great Indian Penmsular Railways by companies 
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domiciled and directed in India rather than by the State direct The 
Karachi Quunber now stinda committed to the <^nion that the manage* 
ment the East Indian and Great Indian Penintular Railwaya, on the 
eipiry of the present contracts, should be taken over by the State, the 
agents of those railways to be associated with Boards of Management*' 
That was a telegram published on January 5, 19J3 Curiously enoiqih, 
Karachi was entirely dependent on the North Western Railway, which was 
a State-managed railway, and bad nothing whatever to do with the East 
Indian or the Great Indian Peninsular Railways That was an important 
point to consider 

As Sir Francis Spnng had said, there were reasons why the North 
Western Railway should remain under State management, and he agreed 
that it was largely a strategic railway, and not a commercial railway The 
frontier railways certainly were bat under State management but with 
regard to the main line fiom Delhi to Karachi he saw no reason why it 
should not come under company management, although no doubt the 
Karachi people, having been entirely dependent on State-managed rail 
ways, preferred by a small majonty to remam under State management 
The question was very soon coming up for consideration by the Secretary 
of State and he bad seen a paragraph m Tht Times of February 9 which 
said that *' In the Legislative Assembly, yesterday, Mr C A. Innes 
announced that Lord Peel required a further few days to consider the 
question of State versus Company management of the Indian railways, and 
that the discussion of the question had been postponed till February s6 
He sincerely hoped that the lecture they had just heard would have much 
influence on the decision of the Secretary of State (Hear, hear ) In 
his opmion it was a great mistake to have State management, and he 
hoped the representation made by the East Indian Association would 
receive due consideration by the Secretary of State (Hear, hear ) 

Sir Charles Mules said that he must apologize for rising, being 
neither a railway expert or — unfortunately for himself — a director of, or 
shareholder in any Indian railway, but with reference to what the last 
speaker had said he was an ex-qfficto member of the Karachi Chamber of 
Commerce — whose attitude in this matter he did not understand — for 
some fourteen years dunng his penod of office as Chairman of the 
Karachi Fort Trust, and though he was not a railway man he had had a 
great deal to do with the one railway serving Karachi — the North Western 
Railway He had only recently left Indu^ and forty-seven years of Sind 
had given him some opportunities of watching the Nortb-Western Railway, 
and though he could not say with certainty that pnvate companies would 
have been in a posiuon to prevent the almost yearly severance of Karachi 
from the rest of the Province and the Punjab by the terrific floods which 
used to sweep away great blocks of the railway year after year because 
there were not sufllcient waterways to cany them through — ^yet when 
merchants expostulated they were always told there was no money As 
regards the management of that railway it had bad a succession of very able 
men who had done sitoidid work, but they suffered from the limitations 
imposed on them He had not a word to say hostile to the actual 
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working numagement, which wu admimbte. At no doubt all preteot 
knew, before the war Karachi was the largest wheat exporting port in the 
British Empire, but, at times, when merchants wanted to bnng enonnona 
quantities of wheat down to Karachi, urgently required for shipment, 
floods interfered, and the management said to bring too much would 
choke the Port , but the real fact, he thought, was that they had not got 
enough rolling stock The Port facilities bad been enormously increased 
of late years more than doubled, and the question of choking the Port 
had disappeared, but still tbe gram had not always amved when wanted, 
because sufficient rolling stock was not there, the fact was the money 
was pot there. No doubt money was difficult to get, but it seemed to 
him — speaking as a man in the street, with an outsider s expenence of 
this one railway — that a compiany working for its shareholders would m 
some way have succeeded in finding the money to cope with the situation 
(Hear, bear ) No doubt tbe Government were hard up He had been 
a Distnct Officer for some thirty five years, so he knew something about 
tbe financial side of the question from the Government pomt of view , 
but if funds were not forthcoming to meet the exigencies of the situa- 
tion, why not leave it in the hands of companies who could find the 
money ? He thought the city would be much more likely to produce 
the needful if the Boards were located in this country than in India 
He would like to ask however, whether this is the time to talk about 
nationalizing tbe railways of India They might as well say nationalize 
the ports of India, and leave it on the lap of the gods as to what is 
to happen in the future The matter is in no way a political one, but 
owing to the march of events has become such and some at least of those 
who urged nationalization did so m fact as a political manceuvre. He went 
to Indu fifty >ear8 ago and, to his sorrow, had seen the Province with 
which he was associated throughout his working hfe turned in tbe last 
few years from a ]o>al, peaceful, happy, and contented country into a 
seething mass of sedition by a few unscrupulous agitators. At this moment 
what man can say what tbe future will bnng forth ’ In his opinion it is 
advisable to defer consideration of this nationalization question for, say, 
another ten years till conditions are settled for better or worse, and 
Government know what is going to happen 1 (Hear, hear ) 

Mr H M Ja^ TiANi said that tbe Lecturer seemed to start with a pte- 
conceived idea that the services of the companies should be retained at 
any cost , but the proper way, in his opinion, to approach the problem 
was to examine which is the most economical method of giving railway 
facilities to India 

In his anxiety to uphold company management at an> cost Sir Robert 
Gillan loses all perspective. Ihe present s>stera is obviously inconsistent 
with the policy of transferring the powers' of tbe Secretary of State to the 
Government of India Then there is a long dolorous tale of gnevancea 
by the Indian people — gnevances of undue pressure on the Secretary of 
State, of scant attention to the Indian market for the supplies of railway 
material, etc With these one is familiar enough Added to all this, the 
evils of divided control, by which all initiative is destroyed, nuke the 
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•yiteni » w^nigh impotsibihty Even Sir R GilUn confesses to the 
Cailote of the existing system although he explains it as due to financial 
causes for which the Government has been entirely responsible The 
mam burden of complaint against the existing system is^ of coursei the 
defective methods of financing the railways But it is submitted that they 
are a necessary and a constituent ipart of the existing arrangement by 
which administrative action is divorced from financial responsibility Sir 
R Gillan complains that if the Government had allowed the companies 
to raise capital whenever they wanted it, all the difficulties will be removed 
In making this remark it is entirely forgotten that all that the Government 
has refused to do is to give a guarantee for the capital proposed to be 
raised by the comi^nies Private enterprise in the true sense of the word, 
bamng a few exceptions, has never existed in India Referring to the 
complaint that the Government has failed to encourage pnvate enterpnse, 
the Mackay Committee obsmved that not in one single case the criticism 
was justifiable The failure on the part of the Government was the failure 
to give a guarantee. 

To permit the companies to increase their share capital on the present 
terms whereby the Government must offer to guarantee a minimum 
return is open to two objections In the first place, greater inducement 
roust be offered to the investors in order to raise the requisite capital 
through the agency of the companies, than if the Government goes 
directly to the market , secondly, the share of the companies in the surplus 
profits will be increased with the nse in the proportion of their capital to 
that raised by the Government In the circumstances, it will be at all 
times an uneconomic proposition to employ the services of the companies 
for the purposes of raising the needed funds What services can be 
rendered by the interposition of a company which requires a guaran- 
tee for its capital passes ones imagination The cure fmr the present 
financial ills lies in the adoption of a bold policy of finances by the 
Government If every new capital raised can yield more than what it 
costs the Government need not be afraid of injunng its credit Every 
addition of a hue which is a commercial success goes, on the contrary, to 
increase the capacity of the Government to raise fresh funds Even 
though a line may not be justified as a sound commercial proposition the 
indirect benefits to the revenues of the Government by the increased 
prospenty of the area which the line serves, may warrant its construction 

Freedom to the companies to raise the necessary capital raises anil 
another issue which has not been adverted to by Sir R Gillan The 
Acworth Committee expressed their opinion that the present railway 
securities were not popular because they are not laige enough to secure a 
free dealing in the market This point has been very improperly appre 
ciaied by the general public, but it deserves, however, some elaboratum 
It IS only an economic truism to say that the populanty of investments 
vanes directly with the readiness with which they can be dealt If it is 
desired that their turnover should be participated m by a large number 
of urvestois, then it is essential that they should be of a simple uniform 

kinH Tf nHM n frknn f i« M«i^r tn finH a «a1» fnr fh^m fhan 
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if they are uioed ai twenty-one dittnict types of them, as at present In 
<»der, therefore, to increase the populanty of the Indian railway secimtiet, 
It IB necessary to reduce the present complexity by consolidating them into 
uniform Government securities. 

If it be conceded that the employment of the companies as finanoal 
agencies will be impolitic and costly it is evident that as a practical 
proposition the formation of independent companies is impossible The 
Government must remain the owner of the property As such, it is bound 
not only financially, but morally and politically, for the policy pursued, and 
cannot therefore leave the companies a fiee hand The only solution » to 
throw the administrative responsibility on the Government, and thus to 
create an indentity of financial and administrative interests 

Convinced of the necessity of direct Government action, both as regards 
further extension of railway facilities and their arrangement, he was, 
however, not an apologist of the present methods of the Government as 
regards financing the railways The present system by which every fluctn 
ation in the general treasury affected the railway programme was obviously 
uneconomic and untenable. The proposal therefore for the separation 
of the railway budget from the general budget was the most essential pan 
of the whole scheme for direct Government management The idea 
under]3nng the scheme s to maintain a sustained policy of finances without 
the limitations which hedge around the ordinary Government deiianments 
A move has already been made in this direction, and there are evidences to 
show that the Indian public is already persuaded of the wisdom of the 
proposal 

The Chairman We are very grateful to the last spieaker for having 
introduced a new point of view into the discussion 1 do not agree with 
much of what he has said, and I am sure Sir Robert Gillan does not 
but we are grateful to him for having put it forward , otherwise Sir Roben 
would have been in the happy position of preaching only to the con 
verted It is unfortunate that the only representative of the India Office 
we had here has just left, but no doubt he has heard enough to know 
what the represenutive views are on the subject before us to-day 

There are just a few outside points which 1 would like you to consider 
First, the amount of capital sunk in the Indian railways is according to the 
last report, ;^44 0,000 000 sterling Out of that, ;;^35o,ooo 000 is pro- 
vided by Government and ^90,000,000 by the pnvate investor , tlrerc 
fore 80 per cent of the capital is Government The earnings of the 
Indian railways amounted last year to ;^6a 000,000, and of that amount 
67 per cent or two-thirds went in working expenses. That is an appalling 
figure — I remember when it did not exceed 50 per cent — and it shows 
there 11 great waste somewhere If you pursue the analysis of lost year s 
workings you will find the highest percentage of working expenses is on 
Government worked railways, and the lowest on company managed rail 
ways The net profits last year were 1,000,000 after payment of 
working expenses and other such charges. That returned only 3^ or 
a| per cent on the capital, and aa most of these are guaranteed nilwayt, 
it meant that the Government, which for the previous twenty years re- 
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caved a sobetantial nirplui erery year had to supply adeficit of miUioos 
sterliQg out of last year's general revalues. I feel sure that cotam 
polmoaiiSt such as those whom Sir R Gillan has quoted, will have every 
reason to be satisfied with the situaticm which has arisen — that is to say, 
that there are now no mercenary interests left The boot is on the 
other leg, and the unfortunate general public — the man who hardly uses 
the railway at all — ^is now compelled to contnbute by way of increased 
taxation for the benefit of those who use the railways in India In con 
nectimi with State management we should consider the experience of other 
countnes. I have seen something of the railways in other countries. 
Take Germany, before the war all the German railways were State 
managed and were, perhaps, the most effiaent and well managed system 
probably in the world. But it is significant that even before the war the 
German railways did not pay — they barely managed to pay their way 
Now, after the war, they are still State managed, but as they have no longer 
an efficient Government, the German railways, I am told, are in a gross 
state of mismanagement , peculation is nfe, thefts are very common, and 
a large number of passengers do not pay their way at all 1 

That 18 the position in Germany to day under State-managed railways 
and, as one speaker (Sir Horace Mules) remarked Can we be sure we 
shall have such an efficient system of Government administration in India 
as would prevent these evils ansmg which have already shown themselves 
in a few years in that very efficiently managed country, Germany ? 

Then take France where you have the two systems at work. One 
system, to my own knowledge, is a by word even m France for mismanage 
ment and that is a State managed railway 

Then take Russian railways They w€re State-managed I do not 
know what they arc now , probably there are none left under Soviet rule, 
but before the war they were fau'ly efficient — by the Russian standard 
They were always worked at a loss, and 1 was told by the Director General 
of Russian Railways when I was 10 Russia that a main cause of the 
admitted losses in the working was the fact that owing to their being State 
managed everyone who was a State official insisted on himself or some 
near relative travelling free, and in the immediate vicinity of the great 
towns one^uarter of the passengers would be found not to have paid 
at all ( That is an example of SUte management under a slack 
administration 

Then we a>me to Italy, where all the railways were State owned and 
managed. Those of us who have had the misfortune to travel by them 
consider them to be the worst in Europe, and the first reform which 
Mussolini has introduced was to do away with Slate management and 
transfer control to companies, and he hoped thereby to get nd of at least 
100,009 surplus railway employees (Hear hear ) In England we had a 
brief expeneoce of State management during and after the war We all 
submitted to it, and some of us grumbled at it, but even in England 
under State management the railways not only did not pay their way, but 
they took something like j^ 5 o,ooo,ooo a year out of the pockets of the 
taxpayer to make up the deficit The Bntish people would not stand it 
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long, and they minted on Company management being restored* and 
what has been the result ? In two yean the railway service has become 
more efficient, the officials have become more courteous the service has 
become cheaper and more popular, and all the lines are paying good 
dividends, for, as Sir Robert has remarked no great dividend paying insti 
tution can carry on without doing public service, and they cannot do 
public service without securing the confidence and co-operation of the 
public 

Now, to take another aspect of the case, supposing you get only 
State railways and only State management in India, what will be the 
indirect result on the political situation? Some evils have already been 
referred to, but there is one great fact In Indui at present you have 
1,000 ooo railway employees, and if you turn them all into State 
servants, what a tremendous engine you have for mfluenang politics , the 
Indian politician will try to capture their votes, making them lavish promises 
of increased pay, and swelling the number of railway employees. You will 
have increasing pressure on Government, more strikes, more sabotage, 
and steadily decreasing efficienL7 and revenues It is difficult enough to 
deal with these troubles at present, but with all the other political side 
influences at work it will be more and more difficult Personally I think 
we have in India at present a system which works very well The railways 
are owned by the State and the State benefits by their prospenty Side by 
side you have State management and Company management Each can 
learn something from and teach something to the other Healthy com 
petition, 1 think is all to the good I have seen a good deal of the working 
of each and this has been my experience, that on the whole Company 
management was supenor, they were more ready to adapt themselves to 
the needs of the public, and the officials were more ready to see the point 
of view of the public and therefore did more to meet the wants of the 
public In fact the Company management was the more business like, and 
as the reference to the Bengal and N W Railway shows it gives you more 
for your money I am sure, from what we have heard, that the feeling of 
the meeting as a whole is strongly in favour of the view put forward by Sir 
Robert Gillan — to maintain if not to extend. Company management 

One point dealt with by the last speaker was the difficulty of Ways and 
Means under the present system of yearly budgets The Indian railways 
suffer enormously from the fact that the budget is a gamble on the rains 
But recently an arrangement has been come to and approved by the All 
India Assembly fixing the capital expenditure on the railways lor the next 
five years instead of by a yearly budget The sum is I think loo millions, 
and there will be no lapse That should give the necessary elastiaty 
which IS so essential to railway work, and meet the most senous objection 
of the Acworth Committee which led them to propose a complete separa- 
tion of railway finance. 

It IS unfortunate that no public question can be discussed in India to- 
day apart from its political beanngs But a cheap and economical railway 
^tem which eveiy well wisher of India must desire can only be provided 
\f the railways are able Co draw on English as well as Indian capital, and 
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any anangement come to must therefore not only give confidence to the 
Indian pec^le, but also to the Bntiih capitalist, by whom the prosperity of 
the Indian railways has been almost exclusively built up and without 
whom in my opmion it cannot be maintained. (Hear, hear, and applause.) 

The Lecturer, in reply, said the discussion left him with very little to 
say With regard to Mr Jaglumi s remarks he agreed that for the purpose 
of the present discussion he had assumed that the general attitude would 
be in bvour of Company rather than of State management, and he thought 
the assumption had been well justified. If Mr Jagliani would study, as he 
bad suggested, what had happened on the other railways of the world he 
would probably come to the conclusion that it would be a bad day when 
the railways of India were brought under State management Jlie Chair 
man had given many convinang proofs to that same effect Supporters 
of State management in India seemed to think they would get the cheapest 
working and the greatest surplus, as Sir Francis Spnng had said, they 
looked forward to the railways spending little themselves and yielding 
large funds for other purposes The prospect, however, was delusive 
experience has shown that under State management there are no profits 
lea at all 

Regarding the question which had been raised as to the grouping system 
in India, he thought even m this country it was a question with two sides 
to It , they might save the salanes of a few directors but that was not very 
much on a capital of j;^4oo,ooo 000 or j^50o,ooo,ooo such as was the 
capital of the London, Midland and Scottish Railway Stress had often 
be«n laid on the wastefulness of competition, but the public benefited by 
it In grouping you were doing away with a great deal of healthy com 
petition and he knew of many traders who did not at all like the prospect 
In India also one had to consider the enormous distances traversed by the 
railways , the East Indian roam line for mstance, if set out on a map of 
Europe, would stretch from Rome to London There ought be one or 
two cases in India in which grouping could be arranged, but the distances 
to be covered were against its general adoption (Hear, bear, and 
applause ) 

On the motion of Lord Pentland a hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
to the Lecturer and Chairman 

The proceedings then terminated 
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PROTECTION FOR INDIA 

By Gilbert Slater, m a., d sc. 

The enquiries of the Indian Fiscal Commission resulted in 
the presentation of a mam report, signed by all the eleven 
members, recommending the adoption of a definitely pro- 
tectionist policy for India, with a view to ushering in a 
period of intense industrialization , and of a Minute of Dissent 
signed by five members, including the Chairman, who 
objected to the mam report chiefly on the ground that it 
showed an insufficient d^ree of protectionist fervour And, 
indeed, the result would have been more in accordance 
with Indian opinion if the mam report had been as thorough 
going as the minority desired 

The Lancashire man frequently finds it difficult to realize 
this unanimity among educated Indians. He can quite 
understand Bombay wanting a pretty stiff tax on all imported 
cotton cloth, but he is somewhat astonished when he is told 
that the middle classes m Madras are, to all appearance, just 
as eager for it, though they have no shares m cotton mills, 
and realize that an import tax will put up the price of the 
imported cloth which was their exclusive wear until Mr 
Gandhi induced a few among them to adopt khaddar 
It is not difficult to discover some effective causes for 
this phenomenon A good many years have passed since 
the late Mr Justice Ranade popularized for India the 
fundamental principles expounded m List’s “ National 
Economy,' and there can hardly be any country tr which 
these principles are more applicable With its vast extent, 
Its great variety of climates and natural productions, its 
undeveloped wealth m vast coal and iron deposits and in 
water power, its home market of over 300,000,000 souls, 
and Its ancient fame in cotton and silk manufacture and in 
many forms of metal work, India s potentialities for manu- 
facture on a great scale are obvious and striking With 
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these potentialities the Indian student of economics com- 
pares the actual industnal condition of the country, and sees 
about 90 per cent of the population living in villages, 
about seventy per cent agncultunsts (and these frequently 
so thickly crowded as to get a very meagre living even out 
of very fertile soil), the exports mainly food and raw 
materials, the imports manufactured goods prominent in 
the list and far exceeding any other import m quantity and 
value, the cotton cloth, m the manufacture of which India 
was till recently supreme , and he finds the contrast very 
painful Where is the fault and what is the remedy ^ He 
seeks an answer from the economists of Europe and 
America and he is told, by one famous school, that the 
fault IS in the fiscal system which British rule has imposed 
on India, that there is a certain stage in the normal 
development of a nation during which protective tariffs are 
essential, in order to assist it in passing from the condition 
under which it is too exclusively agricultural into that in 
which there is right proportion between manufacturing 
industries and agriculture and that without fiscal pro- 
tection the struggling infant industries will be killed by the 
competition of the powerful firms, with their great capitals 
and established commercial connections of more developed 
countries This argument has been found convincing 
enough in Germany and America which fact itself gives it 
additional authority in India. In India it is all the more 
attractive because it attributes India's present manufacturing 
inferionty to no permanent cause and to no failing of the 
Indian people, but to a defect in Governmental policy, 
which can easily be altered as soon as India attains a suffi 
cient measure of self-go vemment The Neo-Protectionist 
doctrine is therefore hopeful and encouraging, and agreeable 
to Indian self esteem 

But in order to understand the intensity of Indian feeling 
on the subject we must bear in mind the history of the 
long struggle between the Viceroy's Government in India 
and the Lancashire manufacturers over Indian cotton duties, 
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which began in 1874 and is still proceeding The issue 
was raised when Indian cotton manufacture on modem 
lines was first beginning to show signs of vigorous growth 
A descnption of the first Indian cotton mill on record was 
given to a Select Committee of the House of Commons in 
1840, and It had evidently been working then for a number 
of years, but as late as 1871 the mills in Bombay Presidency 
employed only just over 8,000 hands At that time all 
Indian imports and such Indian exports as would bear it 
paid small duties designed purely for revenue, those affect- 
ing imported manufactures being per cent ad valorem 
from 1871 to 1875, and 5 per cent after 1875 These 
duties were held in Lancashire to give an unfair advantage 
to the I ndian mills They gained the concession that the 
coarser goods in which alone Bombay could compete, 
should be exempted from import duty and thus the tax 
practically ceased to be protective, and a slight, but only 
a slight loss of revenue resulted The Lancashire men, 
however, were not satisfied until, in consequence of an 
improvement in Indian finances import duties were swept 
away generally in 1882 In 1894 import duties were again 
necessary in order to balance the budget, and general 
import duties without a duty on the import of preponder- 
ating importance would have been a poor financial ex 
pedient A 5 per cent duty was put on all cotton yarn 
and cloth imported, and, to placate Lancashire, a counter 
balancing excise on yams spun in India above 20 s was 
also imposed Though Lancashire exjxirted to India very 
little cloth woven of yarn so coarse as 20* s and under, the 
cotton manufacturers put up a great fight to secure either 
free importation or an equal excise duty on all Indian manu- 
facture At the time Sir Henry Fowler, as Secretary of 
State successfully resisted the pressure put upon him but 
m 1896 Lancashire won All yams were exempted from 
both import and excise duties, all imported woven goods 
were taxed 3^ per cent, and all Indian mill-woven cotton 
cloth was also subjected to an excise duty of 3J per cent. 
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It IS quite possible, from many points of view, particularly 
from that of Free Trade theory to make out a good case 
for that excise duty, and it is an undeniable fact that it did not 
prevent the steady expansion of Indian cotton manufacture 
With very cheap labour, much more nearly equal to Lanca 
shire labour m efficiency than is usually supposed, and with 
abundant home supplies of raw material, Bombay was able 
just as easily to undersell Lancashire in coarse cloth as 
Lancashire to retain supremacy m the finest qualities In 
the medium qualities, where competition was possible there 
was a tendency for the range of competition to move 
upwards, Lancashire gradually dropping out of the Indian 
market for the coarser cloth, and the Indian manufacturers 
working up to finer counts But their prospenty did not 
in any way reconcile the Indian millowners to the excise , it 
only added to the numbers and wealth of those who were 
directly aggrieved And so far as educated India generally 
was concerned, no arguments that could be put forward 
could obscure the damning fact that an excise duty, of a 
character to which no parallel could be found in any self- 
governing country, was imposed upon India, in spite of the 
strong and continuous protests of the Viceroy's Government 
backed by unanimous public opinion, and that it was im- 
piosed by the influence and in the interests of a body of 
foreign industrialists All educated India felt the excise duty 
to be even more an insult than an injury The victory of 
Lancashire was an Imperial disaster of the first magnitude 

That the practical gnevance was largely mitigated if not 
entirely removed, by recent successive increases in the 
import duty leaving the excise duty unaltered, is indicated 
by the fact that the Indian Legislative Assembly last year 
declined to sanction any alteration in the rates as fixed by 
Mr Austen Chamberlain Nevertheless the effect remains. 
The cotton excise has made Neo Protectionism a fervent 
national creed 

In these circumstances it is idle to argue that Indian 
industry suffers from other and even more serious dis- 
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advantages of a remediable nature than foreign competition, 
and that there are measures to be adopted which might be 
no less effective than protective tanffs, and free from the 
very serious objections to which Protection is liable India 
believes in Protection , India is obsessed with the idea of 
Protection If a dominating Power refuses to permit India 
to adopt Protection on the ground that it would be injurious 
to India, and recommends alternative means of fostenng 
industnes on the ground that they will be more beneficial 
India will refuse to believe in its sincerity, or honesty of 
purpose, or fnendliness After India has made a fair trial 
of the measure locally believed to be most important and 
most valuable, fair consideration may be given to other 
measures, either as alternative or supplementary There 
are vanous conditions which must be satisfied in order that 
the connection of India with the Empire may continue 
One of them, in my opinion, is that any lingering doubt 
that ma) remain m Indian minds whether India is as free 
to determine her own tariff policy as Australia or Canada 
should be effectually dissipated 

India has at the present time a tariff which is designed 
for revenue, but which has incidentally a considerable pro- 
tective influence The Indian Fiscal Commission recom- 
mends that this situation shall be reversed, that the tariff 
shall be reconstructed in order to give the maximum 
encouragement to manufactunng industries for a given 
degree of loss and inconvenience to the consumer, however 
injurious the effect upon the revenue may be The Com 
missioners recognize that the two purposes, protection and 
revenue, are mutually antagonistic, since just in so far as an 
import duty is effective for protection by excluding imports 
It fails to yield revenue. The main report suggests that 
some compensation for loss ot revenue may be found by 
putting on top of the duty imposed for the sake of Protec- 
tion an extra duty on imports for the sake of revenue, this 
extra import duty to be balanced by an equal excise duty 
In harmony with this general pnnaple, it leaves the 
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question of the continuance of the cotton exase an open 
question, to be settled by the Government of India in 
agreement with the Indian Legislature, no interference by 
the British Parliament being tolerated. It is, I think, 
pretty obvious that this device of an extra import duty and 
equal excise duty would be likely to prove inadequate 
financially and unpopular politically The minority of the 
Commission does not like it, and demands the immediate 
abolition of the cotton excise The Minute of Dissent 
points out that in addition to whatever other losses of 
revenue there may result from revenue ceasing to be the 
mam consideration in framing the tanff, the main report 
definitely proposes the abolition of the export duty on tea, 
and of the import duties on machinery, coal, hides and skins, 
and all other raw materials, which would result in the loss 
of about three crores of revenue The writers of the Minute 
seem to think this a good reason for also sacrificing the two 
crores or so which the cotton excise brings in, and which is 
an expanding source of revenue They are even less 
concerned about the revenue aspect of the question than 
their colleagues 

Criticism of the Report of the Commission must neces 
sanly be confined to questions of broad principle, because, 
instead of themselves making detailed recommendations, 
the Commissioners propose 

‘ That a permanent Tariff Board be created, whose duties 
will be, inter alia, to investigate the claims of particular 
industries to protection, to watch the operation of the 
Tariff, and generally to advise Government and the Legis- 
lature in carrying out the jxilicy indicated above The 
Tariff Board must satisf> itself, before recommending 
protection for any industry 

* (1 ) That the industry possesses natural advantages 
“ (11 ) That without the help of protection it is not likely 
to develop at all, or not so rapidly as is desirable , and 
“ (ill ) That It will eventually be able to face world 
competition without protection ” 
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The Minute of Dissent endorses the general plan of the 
creation of the permanent Tariff Board, though it criticizes 
the proposed constitution The real difference of attitude 
IS that the writers of the Minute desire to bring the Board 
more directly under the influence of the electorate. They 
recommend that two out of the three members should be 
elected by the non official members of the Indian Legis- 
lature The result, no doubt would be that the Board 
would become much more active in pushing on the prompt 
imposition of protective duties 

While reiterating my contention that no obstacle should 
be placed by the Secretary of State, or by Parliament, in 
the way of any protectionist policy that the Indian Legis- 
lature may adopt, I desire to express also my opinion that 
the new policy is a mistake, and that a continuance of a 
policy of “ taxation for revenue in the first place ” is more 
likely to be conducive to the real interests of India. I do 
not say that Protection will not in some degree produce 
some of the results hoped for from it, but I fear that, on the 
whole, It will prove a sad disappointment 

First let us consider whether any desperate necessity for 
artificially stimulating rapid and intense industrialization 
exists. I gave evidence in Madras before the Commission, 
and found that the majority, if not all, of the Commissioners 
were emphatically of opinion that no appreciable progress 
m industry could be expected without the change in tariff 
policy which they subsequently put forward in their report 
I ventured to suggest that very considerable progress had 
already taken place They told me that, while the war 
lasted and foreign competition was handicapped hereby 
even more effectively than it would have been by a pro 
tective tanff, some progress had indeed been made, but 
that, with the resumption of trade since, the ground had 
been lost again, and that the great cotton industry in par- 
ticular was very severely depressed When I left the room 
I looked up the current issue of Capital ^ and found that the 
ordinary stocks of Bombay cotton mills were then at an 
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average premium of 300 per cent If that were severe 
depression I wondered what prosperity would be like 
But for immediate answer to the Commissioners that infor- 
mation was not available, and actually I remarked that the 
figures for the decade preceding the war also showed rapid 
industrial progress. They received this very sceptically, 
and asked me to submit a memorandum on the subject 
What I subsequently forwarded was not recondite informa- 
tion, but It included such items as the following 


Joint Stock Companies 



1904 5 

19134 

Number 

T 494 

2,681 

£^o 698,930 

Paid up capital 

78* 710 

Cotton Mills 



1904 5 

19134- 

Number 

306 

*39 

Looms 

47.305 

90 268 

Spindles 

5 19643* 

6,208,758 

Persons employed 

196,369 

344,002 

356,406 

Cloth produced (i 000 lbs ) 158,747 

Jute Mills 



1904 5 

19134- 

Number 

38 

64 

IxKims 

19 991 

36,050 

Spindles 

409 170 

744.289 

Persons employed 

133 162 

216,288 

Factories under the Factory Act 


1903 

1913 

Number 

r, 39 i 

2 654 

Persons employed 

553 4*2 

869,643 

Output of Coai 



1905 

1914 

Tons 

8417 739 

16 464 263 


1905. 

1913 4 

Gross earnings of railways 

£ 27 799.467 

£ 42 390,400 


1904 s 

1913 4 

Total imports 

£ 95.947.280 

56,498,404 

Total exerts 

;^h 6 ,i 7 S ,246 

;^I70, 736,916 

Yield of income tax 

J [ 1,206 845 

^1,950,250 

Letters etc , sent by post 
(millions) 

678 

1,049 

2 316 

Deposits in Post Office 

1.340 

^Tings Banks (lakhs 
of rupees) 

1903 

1913 

Deposits 10 Joint Stock 

4.798 

9,600 

Banks (lakhs of rupees) 
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Such hgfures as these, showing increases in ten years of 
60 to 100 per cent, in my opinion indicate a remarkably 
rapid rate of industrial progress. And if it be considered 
that such progress under the very low tariff of the pre-war 
penod required to be accelerated by higher import duties, 
It must be remembered that since the War the hnancial 
position has led to the imposition of greatly enhanced 
duties, which, though aiming directly at increased revenue, 
also give Indian mdustnes increased protection 

We arc also brought up against the question, What rate 
of industrialization is desirable ^ The growth oi great 
industnal cities like Bombay, Calcutta, Lucknow, and 
Ahmedabad, and the conversion of great numbers oi 
peasants into factory operatives, create social problems 
of great difficulty The most elementary test of success in 
dealing with these problems is supplied by the vital statis 
tics, and those for Indian manufacturing cities are far from 
reassuring Thus, for example, the most recent figures 
1 have for Bombay are those for 1921 That was not 
a good year, but it was free from any special epidemic 
They are 


Births 191^25 

Deaths under one year of age 1 2, 7 5 1 

Deaths under five years of age 20,148 

Total deaths 531609 


To understand how such a proportion between births 
and infantile deaths can be possible we must remember 
that it IS a general custom in India for an expectant mother 
to go to her native village for her first confinement, and 
frequently for subsequent confinements also, so that a con 
siderable proportion of the births that properly belong to 
Bombay are registered elsewhere But even, after making 
full allowance for this fact, we see that the great majority 
of Bombay children die before they are five years old, and 
that the general death-rate of this city, which, because it is 
always recruiting great numbers of young men and women 
from the country has a most exceptionally favourable age 
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distnbubon, approaches 50 per thousand living These 
facts suggest that there is more need for India to direct 
cnei^ and effort to remedying the evils which come from 
r^id industrialization than to still further stimulating the 
movement 

I do not myself endorse Mr Gandhi s views on this 
matter, but I must confess that I have a good deal of sym- 
pathy with them, and I consider that there is much more 
reason in them than would at first sight appear He holds, 
as no doubt you all know that there is no remedy for the 
evils spnnging from capitalist big business, machinery, and 
factories, short of dispensing with those things themselves, 
and with all the matenal advantages they bring He 
would give up railways and motor-cars for the ox cart, and 
textile factories for the spinning-wheel and hand loom 
The idea to Western minds appears childish and ridiculous, 
and in India itself it commands very little genuine support 
and hence it is not really practicable But consider the 
conditions of Indian village life. Though they vary from 
one part of India to another, everywhere the monsoons are 
the dominating fact Generally speaking, we may say that 
there is a brief period in the year when all the available 
labour is wanted for agncultural work a longer period 
when employment is fairly good, and long periods when 
there is little or nothing to be done In the old days 
cotton spinning was the great subsidiary industry that 
occupied the period of compulsory agncultural leisure, and 
Mr Gandhi desires that this should be the case once more 
A mean of vanous observations and calculations indicates 
that two annas a day is about as much as a man or woman 
can on the average earn with the spinning-wheel, and this 
is indeed a miserable pittance But two annas a day is 
better than nothing, and two annas a day earned by each 
of several members of a family during the four or five 
months when there is no agricultural work to be done may 
make all the difference between adequate nutntion and 
semi starvation Actually the poor families over a large 
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distnct of the Bombay Deccan, instead of warding of! 
destitution by the use of the spinning-wheel, send their 
young men into Bombay to work in the factones, and to 
reside in the most abominable slums to be found within the 
limits of the British Empire, with disastrous results to their 
health and their morals The village, m consequence, is 
short of labour in the short period of maximum agricultural 
activity, and the output of food and raw cotton is thereby 
slightly diminished The village also collects its cattle 
dung, makes it into ‘*bratties, and sends it to Bombay 
to be used as fuel, and the output of food is thereby very 
considerably diminished The factories effect an enormous 
saving of labour time in producing a given quantity of 
cloth, but what is the good of that if the saved labour-time 
IS wasted in idleness ^ 

I do not agree with Mr Gandhi s views because 1 
think reversion to the spinning wheel is probably impos 
sible, and that the remedy for the injury done to the 
villages by its supersession must be sought by finding 
other, and if possible more profitable, subsidiary occupa- 
tions for agricultural families But 1 so fu* sympathize 
with him that I cannot feel very enthusiastic for the intense 
industrialization of India by a rapid increase of machinery, 
factones and great manufacturing cities In any country 
these things are mingled good and evil, and in India it 
seems to me the evil is greater and the good less than 
in temperate climes 

In the second place let us consider what form intense 
industrialization fostered by high protection is likely to 
take. What, for example, will the Lancashire cotton mag- 
nates do^ They have already before their eyes the 
exiimple of the jute manufacturers of Dundee, who long 
ago set up their mills by the banks of the Hugh, and the 
more recent example of Messrs Cammell, Laird and Com- 
pany, who propose to set up steel works in India beside 
which the Tata Iron and Steel Company will be dwarfed 
in comparison It is a constant puzzle to me to guess why 
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the Lancashire men have not already set up mills in India, 
and I cannot imagine they will hesitate much longer when 
once the policy of the Fiscal Commission is definitely 
adopted The combination of white capital and coloured 
labour is open to very senous objection on social and 
political grounds, but it is extraordinarily effective econo 
mically, and when Lancashire capitalists, or Scots, or 
Americans or Germans enter this very profitable field 
of cotton manufacture in India, I do not believe that 
either Parsis or Gujeratis will be able to go the pace that 
will be set Nor is the possibility of Japanese also enter 
mg the field one to be entirely disregarded If this be 
so in the case of cotton manufacture, in which Indian enter- 
prise enjoys the advantage of a long surt, it is much more 
the case with such new industries as may be fostered by 
the tanff like leather manufactures paper, power alcohol, 
pottery, etc , to say nothing of iron and steel manufacture 
and engineering of various sorts 

This possibility h*is by no means been overlooked by 
Indian protectionists, and it has been a good deal discussed, 
with the result that three opinions have found expression 
One is that the danger is imaginary and that the Indian 
capitalist and entrepreneur will more than hold his own m 
equal competition with foreigners Another ts that foreign 
capitalists and captains of industry will indeed take a great 
part in the future development of Indian industry under 
Protection, but that there is no reason to be concerned on 
that account, for the advantages to India of the develop- 
ment of industry under their auspices will far outweigh the 
drawbacks that the direction is not Indian and that a part 
of the profit goes abroad The third opinion is that the 
danger is real and senous, but that the Indian Legislature 
will be able to find effective means of guarding against it , 
and this last is, I believe, the opinion held by the majonty 
of Indian protectionists I myself think they are mistaken 
I believe, in the first place, that since India is a land of 
greedy borrowers and rare economizers, so that any one 
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who saves money can easily get from ten to fifteen per cent, 
without nsk and with very little trouble, Indian capital can 
just as easily be undersold in competition with European 
capital as European labour can be undersold by Indian 
labour I believe, m the second place, that any political 
measures devised to keep the foreign capitalist out of India 
will be either defeated or evaded, and that this will happen 
quite irrespective of any possible political development 
Even if India becomes an absolutely independent State, 
with no political tie to the British Empire or any other 
Empire or nation, I do not think India will any more be able 
to resist the pressure of cosmopolitan capital than Mexico 
or China. And, whether it is likely to be good or bad for 
India to fall more and more completely under foreign 
industrial control as a result of Protection, I am sure that 
this is not what Indian protectionists desire Therefore 
I fear that the alluring fruits will prove Dead Sea apples 
But the mam question is whether India can afford the 
sacnfice of revenue which must result from ceasing to make 
revenue the mam object of the tariff If we could regard 
this question purely from the economic point of view, I 
should answer it with an unhesitating “Yes ’ The chief 
wealth of India comes from the cultivation of the soil, and 
the economic rent of land — urban land as well as rural, but 
rural mainly — is the great taxable surplus Under Akbar 
the landowner was supposed to pay to the State one-third 
of the gross output , actually no doubt he paid on the 
average a good deal less, but he probably paid more than 
one-sixth At the present day a very careful calculation 
made by the Madras Agncultural Department shows that 
the landowners of that Presidency pay only two per cent, of 
the gross output as land revenue, and it is well known that 
the rest of India pays less in proportion than Madras. 
Hence I consider that, purely from the economic point of 
view, the economic rent of land could yield a sufficient and 
expanding revenue, which, when supplemented by a reason- 
able tax on incomes denved from other sources, would 
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support continually developing Governmental services, and 
that the reaction on the prospenty of Indian agnculture 
would be favourable rather than the reverse. I know full 
well that this is an unpopular opinion It would be idle, 
however, to argue the question since any considerable 
increase in land revenue is politically impossible. Quite 
apart from the difficulties produced by the lamentable 
blunder of Permanent Settlement, we have the stubborn 
fact that the landowning classes dominate the Provincial 
Legislative Councils, and that they are all firmly convinced 
that the landowner is already much too heavily taxed. 

There are many highly controversial questions with 
regard to Indian finances, as, for instance, whether the 
Indian Government as a whole is, compared with other 
Governments, economically or extravagantly conducted , 
whether there is, or is not, room for a great reduction of 
military expenditure, i^hether a saving can be effected by 
further Indianization of the services, and, if so whether 
that saving can be considerable But even if we take the 
view on each of these questions which furnishes the highest 
degree of hope for Indian finances, the facts remain that of 
recent years there have been very heavy deficits in both the 
Imperial and the local budgets, that economies have had to 
be sought even at the expense of sacrifice of efficiency and 
that to recover financial equilibrium will m any case, need 
very strenuous efforts, and even such a modest sacrifice of 
revenue as that of the five crores mentioned above would 
be a very serious additional difficulty A young Madras 
politician remarked to me ‘ If we would advance, we must 
be prepared to tax ourselves ” But he could not point out 
to me any direction in which Indian politicians are prepared 
to advocate increases of taxation of a character to produce 
a substantial revenue, nor did he claim that the Indian 
electorate would readily give its votes to candidates who 
advocate such increases 

For these reasons 1 hold that, in the future as m the 
past, the Indian tanff should be designed for revenue and 
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not for protection, though if a tax which is worth while for 
the revenue it produces should also incidentally have a 
protective effect, it should not on that account be objected 
to I doubt, however, whether there is an Indian unofficial 
member of the Legislature who agrees with me, except 
Mr Joshi, the very energetic and able, and, I believe, 
unique Labour member 

One further question naturally rises to the minds of some 
of us Whether Indian Protection will be beneficial or 
otherwise to India, it will certainly be prejudicial to British 
industry What, then, should British industrialists — those 
of Lancashire particularly — and the Bntish Government, 
acting on behalf of Bntish industry, do to neutralize that 
injury ^ I say, ** Railroadize Afnca ” When the present 
Government came into power, 1 was astonished at what 
seemed to me the egregious mistake of resolving to spend 
twenty millions on such obsolete things as “ capital ships ” 
Far better, I think, would it be to give the same amount of 
employment to the same districts and the same industries 
by setting men to produce rails, locomotives and trucks, 
to open up, in lands of even greater extent and greater 
potential wealth than India, new markets for British manu- 
factures, and new sources of food and raw material 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A Msetino of the East India Association was held on Mondayy March 191 
1923, at the Caicton Hall, Westminster, S W , at which a paper entitled 
“Protection for India, ’ was read by Gilbert Slater, Esq , m a., d sc Sir 
John Walhs (late Chief Judge, High Court, Madras) was in the Chair, 
and the following ladies and gentlemen, amongst others were present 
The Right Hon Lord Lamington, c cu a g c i e , the Right Hon 
lord Pentland, g c s 1 , c c 1 k,, General Sir Edmund Barrow, c c b., 
G c s I , Colonel Sir Charles Yate, Bart c s 1 c m g , m p , Sir Lionel 
Davidson, k c.s i , and Lady Davidson, Sir Lionel Jacob, K.C $ i , Sir John 
G Cummmg, k c i e , c.s i , Sir Patnck Fagan, k c i e., c s i , Sir Henry 
Joseph Stone, c i e , and Lady Stone, Sir WiUiam Ovens and Lady Clark, 
Mr C £ Buckland, c i e , Mr Alexander Porteous, c 1 k , Mr 1 H 
Brown, c 1 e , Miss F R Scatcherd, Mr P Padmanabha Pillai, Mr A- D 
Gorwalla, Mr P G Abraham, Mrs Drury, Mrs. Meyer Mrs AMT 
Jackson, Miss Nina Comer, Mr W Tinker, Miss Walton, Mr G A 
Hope Mr H R H Wilkinson, Mr and Mrs W W Drew, Mr Bala 
Krishna, Mrs White, Mr R N Vaidya Mr J C R Pncc, Mr F R 
Crepin, Mr K G Cleetus, Mrs. Anstey, Mr W D Tompkins Mr F C 
Channing Mr F J P Richter Mr Sydney G Roberts, Mr N J Shah, 
Mrs Hankin, Miss Marns, Mrs W G Martley, Miss Hare Mrs Gates, 
Mr D G Cbowdhan Miss Cunningham, Major G W Gilbertson Mrs. 
Strong, Miss Collis, Mr B Dent Miss V Davidson, Mr F J Shaw, 
Mr F W Sherwood Captain Rollestone, Mr J S Dhunjibhoy and 
Mr Stanley P Rice, Hon Secretary 
The Chairman Ladies and gentlemen, I only desire to say a word 
by way of introduction of the Lecturer this afternoon Having released 
Home Rule for India, if I may bonow an expressive and perhaps not 
altogether inappropnate terra from the film world, we have to take the 
consequences both pleasant and unpleasant, and to be prepared to give 
India an opportunity of shaping her own fiscal destinies, even at some 
loss to our own industnes. This is now the declared polic) of the 
Government The future, therefore, must depend upon two factors — 
Indian conditions and Indian opinion On both of these subjects Dr 
Slater is in a position to speak at first hand I feel that I can answer for 
that myself, and that, really, is my only justification or excuse for being m 
the position I am I was Vice-Chancellor in Madras when the new Chair 
of Economics was founded and Dr Slater was appointed to fill it, and I 
know, from personal knowledge, how successful he was in getting into 
close touch with Indian opinion. I also know what a thorough re survey 
he made of the prevailing economic condiuons, and I venture to think, 
therefore, that his views are worthy of your consideration There are, I 
know, other gentlemen here who are also well qualified to speak, and I 
hope that we shall afterwards have the benefit of heanng their opmions on 
bis paper (Hear, hear ) 

The paper was then read 
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The Chairman My lords, ladies, aod gentlemen, we shall be very glad 
to hear the views of any of the gentlemen here present on the very interest 
ing paper which we have just listened to 
Miss ScATCHSRD said she had had the pnvilege of making the acquamt 
ance <rf the Lecturer before he went to India, and she had been very much 
mteiested in bis paper She wished to read a paragraph or two from an 
mteresting letter she had received from Dr Pollen 
Dr Pollen in his letter said 

“ 1 think the Association is to be heartily congratulated on obtaining 
this short, but excdlent, paper on ‘Protcttion from Dr Gilbert Slater 
He IS one of the very few who knows, and he uot only knows, but * he 
knows that he knows * He fully understands what he is talking about, and 
he knows full well that in their present moods the L^slatures of India are 
unreasonably enamoured of ‘Protection They are thus enamoured 
simply because Australia and Canada have gone in for their own tariff 
policy, and India has always felt herself insulted more than really injured, 
by the Pyrrhic victory of Lancashire, and tihe futile imposition of the 
improper and unreasonable cotton duties. This was, and is, a stupidly 
inflicted gnevance , but all honour to the Bntish Government of India of 
the day, the imposition of these duties was none of their doing It was by 
command of Parliament and the Secretary of State If the various 
L^slatures of India really understood and knew the things belonging to 
their peace they would boldly stick to their present tariff designed solely 
for revenue, and would only adopt Protection on the true pnnciple thereof 
But what 18 the true and, indeed, the only pnnciple of Protection ? It is a 
very simple one, and I only wish that India through Dr Gilbert Slater, 
and the East India Assocution could learn this pnnciple 

'* Protection is needed for the nascent and the sick alike, in persons, 
things and cominnies and it is to the clear interest of all — India and the 
world — that the nascent and the sick should receive protection 

** Thus, young products, companies, colonies and all young and untried 
interests of all kinds, even young forms of thought and religion, neeH wise 
protection When grown-up they can swim without corks These young 
interests are in fact the future hope of the community, and while young 
and growing need a parent s care and protection But if they die young or 
become old and derelict they should be tended with respect, and buried 
with reverence. 

“Dr Gilbert Slater shows that on the whole India reallv needs no 
protection and certainly it need no protection m the cotton trade, m 
which the figures indicate a remarkably rapid rate of industrial progression 
‘ 1 have also been whole heartedly with Mr Gandhi in his desire to 
restore village industries, and I only wish it could be done But even the 
powerful British Government continually fail to tax the right pei^Ie m 
India Income Tax was, and is, a ludicrous &lure in India, and having 
r^ard to its mad * permanent settlement m Bengal, and its muddle in 
failing to secure more than s per cent of the gross output as land revenue, 
It IS hard to see what the lawyer and landlord made Legislatures of India 
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will, and can, do to raise the necessary wind to carry the diip of State 
safely along ” 

Lord Lamington said be was in agreement with the views expre s s e d by 
the Lecturer, except, perhaps, in the last paragraph of his paper They 
all agreed that with India having powers of self-government it was quite 
inconsistent with these powers to think that Lancashire or the United 
Kmgdom could prescribe what should be India s 6scal policy As India 
got full powers, England would have to abandon any pretence that she 
could legiUmately mterfere with her tenff As the Lecturer had said, India, 
with her 300,000,000 of people was almost a world in herself, and the 
question of Free Trade or Protection would not vitally affect her as it 
would a country like ours It is a noticeable distinction that whilst in this 
country the politician said Get back to the land in India the politician, 
on the contrary, counselled getting from the land to the town He 
believed that human nature knew its own business better than any 
politician and if left to themselves mdustries would develop themselves 
better than by any artificial efforts of the Government, however well 
meaning In his opinion Government enterprise had the most perverse 
and malignant influence on development , it simply meant doing an injury 
to Peter in order to pay Paul, or vice versa Whilst it was all right for the 
Government to try and inform peoplewhat they should do, be believed such 
movements were much better left to themselves He had not previously 
heard of the Camell Laird developments in India, but if such industnes 
were to be started in India they would see industrial enterpnse take its 
proper shape without doing any injury to the morale of the people His 
expenence in India had been that there was generally a complaint of 
shortage of labour both in the factories and m rural distncts he had 
often been told there was not suffiaent labour available to undertake such 
and such a job 

With regard to the opening up of Africa by railways, he was not against 
It if it could be brought about by natural process, but he did not wish to 
see the Government landed with other great problems cf transport or 
industry, though, no doubt, there was room for development in Afnca 
Private enterpnse was by far the best way of organising and developing 
the resources of a country (Hear hear) 

Mr Channing said that some years ago he had studied the question of 
Protection under a German professor, and one thing he remembered was 
tha t m Germany they found that nascent industnes never grew up The 
reason was tha t Protection created an artificial stimulus which enabled 
new industnes less favourably situated than those onginally started to 
gr o w up, and very often when they proposed to do away with Protection 
they were &ced with the fact that men in these less favourably cucum- 
stanced enterpnses would be thrown out of emplojrment 

The Lecturer had referred to the possibihty of Lancashire capitalists 
engaging in the Indian cotton industry Hii own knowledge of the 
Lancashire industry hw d been mamly denved from books, but so 6sr as bis 
knowledge went it led him to the belief that the industry was owned to a 
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very large extent by the workpeople tbemaelveSi who had a very definite 
interest in keeping the industry in Lancaihue. The cotton industry of 
Lancashire in that respect was rather peculiar 

With regard to the statement made that in Madias they only paid 2 per 
cent of the gross produce in land revenue* he would like to say that when 
he was a settlement officer m the Punjab bis instructions included an 
assessment of one sixth of the gross produce. If they only paid a per 
cent now things had altered a good deal since bis time. He agreed that 
if India wanted Protection she ought to be allowed to have it, but in some 
Provinces he thought it would tell very hardly on the people However 
those ProviDcet were represented in the Legislature, and if they were 
willing to pay for it there was nothing more to be said (Hear, hear ) 

Sir Patrick Fagan said, with reference to Mr Channing’s remarks, 
that he had had a good deal to do with land revenue assessments in the 
Punjab dunng recent years, and though they bad no definite standard 
with reference to gross produce, still, as a matter of fact, the assessments 
bad worked out to something between 8 and 10 per cent of the estimated 
value of the gross produce, though one had to remember that crop outturns 
and pncet were assumed on a very lenient basis , and no doubt, if exact 
and precise calculations were made, the average would probably be 
between $ and 8 per cent 

With regard to the effect of the proposed scheme of Protection on the 
life of the people of India, it could not be too strongly insisted lhat 90 per 
cent of them lived m villages, and 70 per cent earned then living off the 
fields, so that tbeir interests lay more in the humble concerns of daily life 
than in the pursuit of lofty political aspirations (Hear, hear ) It was 
admitted that Protection was likely to lead to a general nse of pnees m 
India, and lhat would affect the cost of production, which the Indian 
cultivator would ha\e to bear in placing his products on the market 
The effect of that would be to make matters very considerably harder for 
the Indian ryot and the peasant proprietor than they were at present He 
would like to express his concurrence with a remark made by a member 
of the Government of India on that very question m the Indian Legislative 
Council 1 he member bad said that if the Indian cultivators were m a 
position to really understand the issues raised m that great question, and 
if they were fully represented in the L^islature, he believed that they 
would have expressed a decided opinion against the introduction of such 
a scheme of fiscal protection as had been proposed (Hear, hear ) 

Mr P P PiLLAi said that Dr Slater’s fame m economics rested mainly 
upon his investigations into rural economics and upon his studies of 
English and Indian agncultural conditions, and also upon bis populanza 
tion of the theories of Le Play 10 regard to the conditions of working men , 
a strong sympathy for the worker had always been one of hu dominant 
characteristics. 

Long before he bad had the pleasure of seeing Dr Slater he bad 
reckoned himself as one of his students since be had been in South India 
he bad changed the outlook of most of his students m regard to economics 
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Wh»eM they bad prenomly regarded ecooomics ei bong Kmething of 
purely academic interest, he bad taught them that it concerned them id 
then- daily avocations, and all they had to do was to go to their villages 
and find out how the people were living that was pnurtical economics 
As a result there was being estabbshed a new school ^ economics dealing 
with vital and real problems 

As the Lecturer had pointed out, it was quite true there had been a great 
development in Indian industry , Indui had made rapid strides into the 
sphere of industnalisiii, so that she was now considered to be amongst the 
eight great industrial countries of the world. But when they considered 
the vastness of India, he thought they would admit that the rate of 
progress, fast as it had been, was not sufficient, and what had been done 
was but a pale shadow of what remained to be done. Dr Slater 
apparently considered that the rate of development in some insunces had 
been too great, and that it led to great social evils. The harassing details 
of mortality which he gave were more than appalling but he would submit 
that such results were not by any means necessary concomitants of 
industrial hfe, but, on the other hand, were avoidable evils io his mind, 
the facts and figures employed by I>r Slater constituted a powerful argu 
ment, not against a speedier rate of industrial development, but against a 
pan passu development of congestion, in sanitation and other undesirable 
features of industrial life. To do them justice, it must be said that the 
Indian industrialists were fully alive to the situation and the evils to which 
Dr Slater referred had already been remarked upon by the Indian In 
dustnal Commission, who laid special emphasis on the state of affairs in 
Bombay, and suggested that the erection of future factories should not be 
allowed in congested areas without the permission of the Municipality 
India undoubtedly was doing a great deal to improve her industrial 
conditions 

Granted the necessity for accelerating industrial prepress, it seemed to 
him that the erection of a Protective wall was not the way to set about 
doing things India was now committed to a policy of development on all 
sides, not the industrial side alone, which of course meant increased ex 
penditure But the receipts showed no corresponding increase trom a 
recent financial statement he gathered that in India in 1919 they bad a 
deficit of SIX crores, and that had increased to a total of ninety crores in 
1922 It was clear a country could not go on very long in that way and 
therefore it became necessary to look for other sources of revenue Now 
Customs duties provided more than 3 per cent of the total central 
revenues, and the effect of the adoption of a Protective tanff will be to 
curtail the income still more by reducing imports and exports 

In conclusion, he would venture to auboiit that the proper way to make 
prepress in industry was to seek development by way of internal stimula 
tioo, and not by way of tariff which was beset with so many difficulties in 
Ua practical workmg, and, when all is said, with great uncertainty as to its 
ultimate results. 

Mr K J Clbktus said that the people of Indus were unanimous that 
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India must have Protection as a tariff policy That denre had ansen 
through complaints engineered by the capitalist section of India, especially 
the cotton manufacturers Their gnevances had long since been remedied 
Then, again, the desue for protection bad been strengthened by the 
lessons they learned during the war, the war had closed their foreign 
sui^lies of many manufactured goods, in which they experienced a senoos 
shortage, especially in clothing, as a result of which prices rose rapidly, 
and considerable sufiering was imposed on the poorer classes Their 
gnevances were further exploited by the capitalist, which eventually forced 
the bands of the Government to appoint a Tariff Commission, which had 
unanimously reported in favour of protection There were many indus 
tries m Indui which could claim protection, but as to the methods of 
enforcing it they could not yet say with any degree of certainty He 
hoped, however, that within a very short time many of those industries 
would be able to stand on their own legs, and not be m need protection 
any further 

The question of overcrowding in India was undoubtedly a very pressing 
problem but that did not entitle them to say that it could not be 
remedied. As a matter of fact, the Gfovernment and the Corporation of 
Bombay had recently been considering an extensive scheme of bousing for 
the benefit of the working classes (Hear, hear ) 

The Chairuam Ladies and gentlemen, we are all deeply mdebted to 
Dr Slater for the excellent paper which be has read on this important 
subject The proof of its soundness » that not one single position m it 
has been challenged It gave me great satisfaction to hear from Mr 
Pillai that Dr Slater had founded a new school of economics in Madras, 
facing the real problems m India That was ray own impression, and 1 
was very glad to have it confirmed from such a source 

Now, with r^ard to protection the Free Trader always has the best of 
the argument, but be never succeeds in persuading any other nation, and 
that apparently is still the case here. 1 must say I think the practical 
objections to Protection are perhaps the most hopeful factor Dr Slater 
has pointed out that it involves a sacnfice of revenue, and other speakers 
have pointed out that this loss of revenue by the abolition of Excise duties, 
etc , 18 by no means to be made up by any increase of land revenue. 
That IS one of the few aspects of the question on which I feel myself 
competent to ex{M^ an opinion , it has been quite impossible for anyone 
to sit for years, as I have done, in an Indian Court, without recognizing 
that what the Indian is really sensiuve about is any mcrease in land 
revenue, and I think the recent small constitutional crisis in Madras, 
when the Legislature refused to allow the Government to bnng m an 
Imgation Bill, was entirely due to the fact that it involved such an increase 
in the shape of water rate That is an instance of the very great difficulties 
which would confront anyone who attempted to make up the existing 
Customs duties by an mcrease in land revenue I do not think there is 
anything more to be said beyond, m conclusion, expressing our indebted 
ness to Dr Slater (Hear, hear ) 
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The Lectuksr, m thinking them ill for the very cordiil wiy m which 
they hid receiTed his piper, siid thit his only regret wis thit there hid 
bemi something licking in the wiy of opposition ind criticism He felt 
thit he had rather trailed his coit, but without provoking the proper 
pugilistic retort, ind therefore he would confine himself to two points 
which hid been raised in the discussion 

Firstly, with regard to the ratio of land revenue to gross output, perhaps 
he ought to explain where the estimate quoted came from hor some years 
m Madras they had bad the advantage of having as Director of Agnculture 
the late Mr G A D Stuart, who was a very keen mathematician, and 
who took special pains to improve the collection of agncultural statistics 
On his initiative the improvement of Indian agricultural statistics was 
specially considered at the meeting of the Board of Agriculture at Pusa in 
December, 1919, and the result was a recommendation that each agn 
cultural department should add to its stafif a statistical officer The 
Government of Madras acted on this recommendation, and the officer 
appointed took special pains to make the best possible estimate of the 
output of all crops and the prices realized, and the result leaving out such 
thmgs as straw and horsegram which are consumed productively on the 
land, and also leaving out toddy, which perhaps should have been included 
was that the value of all the crops raised came to a httle over 300 crores 
of rupees in 1920-1 The land revenue for the same year was exactly 
6 crores, or just a per cent of the output The Lecturer was rather 
surpnsed at this result, as previous enquires had led him to the conclusion 
that the land revenue was about 4 per cent of the gross output , but the 
estimate of the statistical officer was so carefully made that it must be 
accepted as the most reliable one ever made for any part of India There 
was an extraordinary difference between the assertions that are widely 
made about land revenue and the actual facts. Before going to India he 
had heard much to the effect that it was a crushing burden, frequently 
exceeding the economic rent VVhen he got to India, the first landowner 
he asked told him that he got in rent seven times what he paid m land 
revenue , and this was a typical experience Later he discovered land in 
the Arcot distnct of Madras which brought in 300 rupees per acre per 
annum rent, and only paid 3 rupees land revenue per annum Land 
revenue had greaUy shrunk, and as it shrank there was more opposition to 
It It was a case of— to him that hath more shall be given or else he will 
be very discontented In old days, when the State took a substantial part 
of the produce, it was recognized that the Sute was a part-owner of the 
land and entitled to the revenue Now the Sute takes so little that the 
landholder considers himself sole owner and regards it as an unjust 
imposition that the State should take anything 

At one time he did think he saw a gleam of hope with regard to getting 
more revenue out of the land A friend of his, who was a keen student 
of economics, and the Secretary of the Madras Ryotwan Undholderi 
Attociation, got the Assocution to put forward the proposal for a reform m 
the system by which first there should be a permanent settlement of ryotwan 
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boldiDgi, to put them on ao equality m that reflect with Madras zemiudan 
holdings, which were pennanently settled ahondred yean ago, and then when- 
ever the Presidency required extra hmdi they were to be raised by a tax upon 
the larger and bigger properties Whether there was any hope of any 
thing being done m that connection he did not know, but it would be a 
great advantage towards the economic fiscal balance of India if, on the 
one hand, permanent settlement were made universal, and, on the other, 
the exemption from income-tax of incomes from land were abolished. 
This might have been done under the old Constitution, but hardly under 
the new, which gave overwhelming power to the landholding class. 

The second question which he would like to touch upon was 
Assuming that Protection is not the right way of fostering Indian in- 
dustries, what other means should be adopted for that purpose? He 
would recommend a more vigorous prosecution of venous measures 
already initiated Much more might be done, in the way of improving 
communications, by more railways, and more and better roads and canals 
There was undoubtedly an enormous amount of work to be done with 
r^ard to improved hygiene Then, again, one of the causes of economic 
backwardness was the duinclination of the people to save, and their 
inclinauon to spend their income before they got it That was being 
attacked by the system of Co-operative Banks, which combined with a 
great expansion of ordinary banking, for which provision was made by the 
establishment of the Imperial Bank of India, were likely to be a very much 
more powerful influence for industrial advancement than the mere differ 
ence between Free Trade and Protection There was a great need in 
India to more fully vitalize the educational system, and to bnng it more 
closely into touch with life In this field already a great deal of important 
work was being done, particularly by the Missionary Societies 

Then, he would like to suggest that those interested in the welfare 01 
India should not relax their search for profitable and stimulating industries 
which could be earned on in the villages as a supplement to agriculture, 
so as to utilize the waste ume of the agriculturalist There was a vast 
unused asset in that waste time which ought to be utilized At one time 
it was utilized by hand spinning, but it still remained a possible source of 
wealth and support, which would give extra resources just where they were 
most needed (Hear, bear ) 

Lord Pentland said they ought not to part without accordmg a very 
hearty vote of thanks to the Lecturer, and also to Sir John Wallis for having 
so kindly emuented to occupy the chair (Hear, hear, and applause.) 



MALAY PSYCHOLOGY 
By Philip Coote 

Of the many races which live in the East none is so little 
known to the dweller in the West as the Malay of the 
peninsula and archipelago beanng that name 

Possibly this is due to the fact that, until the rubber 
boom arrived, few knew much of Malaya, except perhaps 
for a passing glimpse of Singapore or Penang, neither ot 
which are actually on the peninsula but on islands Vague 
and erroneous ideas existed about Malay pirates, but little 
more was known about the strange inhabitants of a wonder* 
ful country, nch in mineral and agricultural wealth 

Opinions differ as to where the truest Malay lives, for he 
is found m Madagascar as well as in Asia, where he is 
very widely distributed With such a scattered population, 
It IS not altogether surprising to find that racial features, 
customs, and language vary largely in different parts 
Words differ in the various Malay States, with the result 
that they become entirely changed in a very short time, 
and to a far greater extent than they do in British county 
dialects It is usual to ascnbe to the Malacca Malay the 
purest descent and language, but this point is often argued, 
and both Kedah and Perak have a considerable number of 
supporters 

It IS usual to attach to the Malay the negative quality 
of laziness as his salient characteristic To a certain 
extent this is true, but there is generally a method in his 
supposed hatred of hard work 

However, if a Malay is given a piece of work to do, he 
does It conscientiously and to the best of his ability He 
makes an excellent “boy,* cjok, gardener, or chauffeur, 
but in order to understand him and speak to him a know 
ledge of Malay is essential The average Malay does not 
learn English, though the higher class Malays, many of 
whom have been educated in England, speak it well 
Centunes of life in the humid heat of the Malay Archi* 
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pelago has taught the orange Malayu to do his work with a 
minimum of labour, and it is because he has had the sense 
to learn this lesson well, that some regard him as lazy In 
some parts — the Padang distnct of Sumatra, for instance — 
matriarchy ejcists, the men being too lazy to worry about 
anything The women do such little work as is done, 
while the men do nothing, and all property passes from 
mother to daughter This is not usual, however, and is 
only found in isolated cases 

If the orang putek (white man — t e , Englishman) wants 
to catch a rhinoceros which has been damaging his crops, 
he goes to endless trouble and expense in his endeavours 
to put an end to that animal’s depredations. He will go 
to most unnecessary ends, tramping about with a gun, to 
bring that rhinoceros to earth, and perhaps it will take him 
days He may even fail m his hunt Not so the Malay 
He has his own labour-saving method of snanng the 
animal, and, since it is of pnmary importance that the 
rhinoceros should be caught, and since sport is but a 
secondary consideration, he sets a trap 

In the vicinity of the beast’s depredations he will dig 
a pit, big enough to hold the prey and sufficiently deep to 
ensure the victim not escaping The pit is baited and in 
due course the rhinoceros wanders into it The question 
then anses as to how the brute shall be removed, for 
to lift It would be far too much like hard work so odious 
to the Malay, and it is sometimes possible to raise a good 
sum on a live rhinoceros. In its natural anger at finding 
Itself trapped, the rhinoceros pounds away at the floor and 
sides of the pit, thus loosening the earth, and raising it to 
the level of the ground In the meantime the Malays have 
not been idle, for at their own convenience and i \ then- 
own time they have erected a strong cage, made of jungle- 
wood, etc , over the pit in which their captive is The 
pnsoner is safely caged, and the next problem that anses is 
how to move him and his cage. This is done by passing a 
long, strong pole between the legs of the animsd, and so 
steering him, with the cage, to the desired haven. This is 
typical of the Malay’s ingenuity in avoiding unnecessary 
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labour, and might be amplified in a number of other ways 
especially fishing 

For fifty years the orang put^k^ and for much longer than 
that the Chinese, have been delving for tin, but the Malay 
has no desire to exploit his country’s natural wealth The 
Bntish have made roads and railwa) s, surveyed the country, 
and developed the land in every conceivable way, while the 
Malay has watched The orang China has set up his kedets 
(shops) and godowns (warehouses), but it is seldom that one 
comes across a Malay kedei, unless it be a dirty eating 
house attached to some wayside kampong (hamlet) Yet 
the Malay cares not He seldom enters into the busy life 
of the town, and prefers the jungle seclusion of his Lampong 

Though the Malays, as a race, cannot be considered by 
any stretch of the imagination a progressive race, yet the 
upper classes are most enlightened and anxious to learn 
They fully realize the benefits to be obtained from a 
European training, and not a few of the raja class have 
been educated at one of the English Universities, where 
they have had Western ideas instilled into them and the 
English language, which many speak fluently At Kuala 
Kangsar, the Malay capital of the State of Perak, stands 
Malay College, a fine, imposing building, where the young 
Malay is educated on the lines of an English public school 
It is in fact, modelled as far as circumstances and conditions 
will allow, on our great institutions the public schools. 
But if the upper class Malays have a leaning towards 
Europeanization, the general trend is not so In the village 
schools the young Malay is taught to read and write, and 
he learns the Koran, but as soon as he leaves school and 
returns to a wholly country life all is forgotten save, perhaps, 
the Koran, which the priest ensures he shall remember 
Of the Malays, few have the initiative or inclination for the 
sterner life of a city Let the Malay alone and he is the 
most conservative fellow on earth Yet, once instil into his 
mind the benefits of Western civilization and he is eager to 
improve himself But perhaps the Malay is more delightful 
as he IS Few but the actual raja class can stand civiliza- 
tion, and the majority lose the charm of their simplicity 
when they start to adopt Western methods 
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In remote ages Malays were Hindus, now they are 
Muhammadans. Few ever become Chnstians, so well are 
they looked after by their priests, and a visit to a Chnstian 
place of worship of any denomination seldom reveals a 
Malay among the congregation Like most Onentals, the 
Malay is remarkably superstitious, and it is extraordinarily 
difficult to get an idea which has once been introduced to 
the Malay brain out again Some seven or eight miles 
from Kuala Kangsar, just off the main road to Taipmg, 
which is twenty-one miles further, there is a rough mound, 
surrounded by a stone kerb, in the grounds of a European 
planter's bungalow It is obviously a bunal-place, and 
legend has it that the body of some big Malay pangltma 
(fighting chief), who was slain in battle on the adjacent 
mountains, lies there. Malays flock to this shnne all 
through the year, and from all parts of the country Ramad- 
ham, the month of fasting, is the time when most pilgnm- 
ages take place and the devout place little candles and 
streamers of coloured paper on the grave 

Temperamentally, the Malay is taciturn, and he is not 
easy to engage in a general conversation But he is most 
polite Meet a Malay on the road and he has invariably 
got a “ Tabek ’ ( ‘ Good day ”) for you The orang puteh 
15 a good fnend to “ Mat, the name genencally applied to 
Malays as John is to the Chinaman, and he knows it, and 
moreover has the courtesy to acknowledge iL As a rule 
the Malay is kind to women and children, but should he 
run amok he is a veritable terror Fortunately he seldom 
runs amok in these more enlightened days, but his passions, 
once aroused, are quelled with difficulty 

The Malay of to-day is not the violent, bloodthirsty 
piratical person he is generally depicted as in books He 
likes to be left alone to his own devices and to be allowed 
to live peaceably and quietly Then he is sAtang 
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THE INDIAN CURRENCY POLICY 

B\ Sir James Wilsok, k cs i 

In the Asiatic Review for January 1922, there appeared 
an article by me on this subject, calling attention to the 
changes which had taken place up to that date The table 
on p 290 shows the state of things on January 31, 1923, 
the calculations being based on the quotations of that date, 
among which were the following In London — price of 
gold, 88 8 shillings per fine ounce , price of silver per 
ounce 925 fine, 31 4 pence , rate of exchange of the rupee, 
16 5 pence In New York — price of foreign silver, 
64 8 cents per fine ounce In Calcutta, on January 10, 
1923, gold was quoted at 26 6 rupees per tola of i So grains, 
and fine silver at 82 9 rupees per 100 tolas 

In the table on p 290 I have entered as one of the dates 
January 31, 1920, because it was immediately after thnt 
date — namely, on February 2, 1920 — that the Secretary of 
State made his momentous announcement that he would 
aim at giving the rupee a fixed value in exchange of one 
rupee for xi 3 grains of fine gold — that is, one tenth of the 
gold content of the sovereign The other dates in 
the table are exactly two years and three years after 
January 31, 1920 

On January 31, 1920, the value of the British paper 
pound sterling, as shown both by the rate of exchange ith 
New York and by the results of the sales of gold in 
London with freedom to export, was nearly at its lowest, 
being then equivalent to 82 grains of fine gold — that is, 
72 per cent of the 113 grains contained m a sovereign — m 
other words, it was worth only 14s. sd measured in gold 
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As a result of the policy adopted by the British Govern- 
ment, which aimed at the restoration of a free market in 
gold in London, and would ultimately lead to the restora- 
tion of the paper pound to the value of a sovereign, the 
value of the paper pound had by January 31, 1923, risen to 
99 5 grains of fine gold — equivalent to 88 i per cent of the 
gold in a sovereign , and dunng the next twelve months 
there was a further improvement, until on January 31, 1923, 
the price of gold in London gave the paper pound the 
value of 108 I grains of fine gold, which is 95 7 per cent 
of the 1 13 grains in a sovereign — an improvement of 
8 6 per cent in the twelve months, bnnging the value of 
the pound sterling in London, in New York, and therefore 
all the world over to within 5 per cent of the value of the 
gold in a sovereign 

Value of tbs Rupee Measured in Gold and Silver 



In 

1913 

January 31 
i9aa 

January 31, 
192a. 

January 31 

1933 

Value of the pound sterling in 
grains of gold 

*'3 

8a 

99 5 

108 X 

Value of the pound sterling as a 
percentage of the sovereign 
Value of the sovereign (113 grains 
of gold) in rupees — 

100 

7* 

88 I 

95 7 

In London 

^5 

11 9 

*7 5 

*5* 

In India 

Value of the rupee in grams of 
gold— 

IS 

17 

*7 9 

167 

In London 

7 5 

96 

65 

74 

In India 

7 5 

6 7 

63 

68 

Value of the rupee in pence 
sterling in London 

16 

a8 

*56 

165 

Value of the rupee in pence 
measured m gold m London 
Value of the rupee m grams of 
sQver — 

16 

30 

*3 7 

*5 8 

In London 

*53 

*49 

*97 

*33 

In India 

Ratio of gold to silver — 

*57 

*57 

*94 

2x7* 

In New York 

34 

*5 5 

3* 3 

3*9 

In London 

34 

*5 7 

305 

3*4 

In India 

34 

*3 5 

308 

3a x* 


Januaiy 10, 1933 
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Dunng the war, and for some time after the armistice, 
India was prevented from obtaining her usual supply of 
gold, and denumded a great increase in the import of 
silver, which it could practically force the Government to 
import in order to maintain the inconvertibility of its paper 
currency This excessive demand of India for silver, 
together with the demand from other countnes, led to a 
very rapid nse in the world price of silver measured in 
gold, and on January 31, 1920, the price of silver in New 
York was 133 cents per fine ounce as compared with the 
average price in 1913 of 61 cents — that is to say, on that 
date an ounce of gold would only command in New York 
15 5 ounces of silver, whereas in 1913 it commanded 
34 ounces. On the same date the quoted price of standard 
silver in London was 83 pence per ounce, while in 1913 
the average price was 28 pence On the same day gold 
sold in London at 117s sterling per ounce, as compared 
with the 85s per ounce at which it sold before the issue 
of the practically inconvertible paper currency , so that in 
London on that day the ratio between gold and silver was 
15 7 to I, or nearly the same as in New York In India 
while the import of gold was severely restricted and silver 
was imported m immense quantities, the value of gold 
measured in silver or in rupees naturally rose very rapidly 
with little regard to the ratio between them in the world 
outside. Before the war the price of gold remained 
practically constant at about 24 rupees to the tola of 
180 grams — that is, 7 5 grams to the rupee, and the pnce 
of the sovereign was 15 rupees But in the beginning of 
September 1919, gold was selling m Bombay at 32 rupees 
per tola (5 6 grams to the rupee), which would give the 
price of the 113 grams of fine gold contained m the 
sovereign as 20 rupees By January 31, 1920, the pnce of 
gold in India had been brought down to 27 rupees per 
tola — that is, 6 7 grains to the rupee — while on the same 
d gre the rupee was quoted in London at 28 pence sterling 
compared to the pre-war rate of 16 pence per rupee. As 
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the pound sterling was then worth only 72 per cent, of a 
sovereign, this means that on January 31, 1920, a rupee 
would buy in London 9 6 grains of fine gold, while in 
India, owing to the restricted supply of gold, a rupee would 
buy only 6 7 grains, and on that date, while both in 
London and in New York an ounce of gold would buy 
only about 155 ounces of silver, it would in India buy 
23 5 ounces 

On February 2, 1920, the Secretary of State announced 
that he would aim at giving the rupee a fixed value in 
exchange of i rupee for 1 1 3 grains of fine gold, that the 
sovereign would be made a l^al tender in India at the 
ratio of 10 rupees (instead of the pre-war ratio of 15 rupees) 
to one sovereign, and that the import and export of gold 
would soon be freed from Government control Accord 
ingly since July 12, 1920, India has been able to obtain as 
much as she wants either of gold or of silver Her 
demand for silver has now become normal, and as other 
countnes also, such as China and South America, had been 
prevented from obtaining the gold they wanted and were 
now able to satisfy their requirements, and thus increase 
the worlds effective demand for gold, while at the same 
time reducing its effective demand for silver, the con- 
sequence of this removal of restrictions was a rapid fall in 
the value of silver as measured in gold , and by January 31 
1923, both in New York, in London, and in India an 
ounce of gold commanded about 32 ounces of silver — or 
much the same as the pre-war ratio of i ounce of gold 
equal to 34 ounces of silver 

On January 31, 1922, the exchange value of the rupee m 
London was 156 pence sterling — or much the same as 
before the war, as compared with the 28 pence which it 
had reached on January 31, 1920, before the announcement 
of the Secretary of State’s new policy On January 31, 
1923, it was 165 pence sterling, but as the paper pK>und 
was then worth only 95 7 per cent of the sovereign, this 
means that on that date the value of the rupee, measured in 
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gold, in London was only 15 8 pence, as compared with 
t6 pence before the war Still this is a substantial improve 
ment on its value a year before, when, measured in gold, it 
was worth only 13 7 pence On January 31, 1923, it was 
worth in London 7 4 grams of fine gold, as compared with 
7 5 grains it was worth before the war, and as compared 
with the 9 6 grains it was worth in London on January 31, 
1920 Thus It has nearly attained the value m inter- 
national exchange as measured in gold which it possessed 
before the war, but is still very far short of the value of 
1 1 3 grains of fine gold aimed at by the Secretary of State 
in his announcement made three years ago 

Under recent legislation the rupee is at present legal 
tender in India for only 10 rupees, but as anyone can get 
for It in the bazaar over 16 rupees, no one is likely to tender 
a sovereign for 10 rupees, and, for the time being, gold, 
even in the form of sovereigns, is out of the reckoning as 
regards circulation 

Notwithstanding the danger of increasing the legal tender 
currency, the Government of India, even before the war, 
on account no doubt of the profit it could secure by 
coming silver into rupees, each of which could be issued 
as a token com equal m value to one fifteenth of a 
sovereign, added greatly to the rupee coinage, and during 
the fourteen years ending with 1913 no fewer than 
r 600 million new rupees were coined Then when, m 
consequence of the restrictions on the import of gold dunng 
the war, it was found necessary, in order to maintain the 
convertibility of the note issue, to obtain immense quantities 
of silver from abroad and com it into rupees during the 
three years ending with March 31, 1919 the net coinage 
amounted to no less than 1,034 million rupee coins, making 
a gross addition to the silver currency since the beginning 
of the century of over 2,600 million rupee coins , and it may 
be estimated that there are at present m existence about 
4,000 million rupee coins 

The total quantity of currency notes has at the same 
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tiine been greatly increased from 66 1 million rupees on 
March 31, I9i4» to 1,742 milbon rupees on December 31, 
1922 Apparently, then, the total amount of l^;al tender 
money, apart from gold, now in India, is about 5,706 million 
rupees, or about 18 rupees per head of population The 
addition to the quanuty of rupees and notes since 1914 has 
been, approximately — rupee coins 1,034 million, notes to the 
value of i,oSi million, total increase 2,115 niillion rupees. 

When the people of India have more rupees than they 
have an immediate use for, whether for purposes of circu< 
lation or hoarding the rupee coins flow back into the 
Government Treasunes, and the quantity of siKer com and 
bullion held in the Currency Reserve in India has increased 
from 205 million rupees on March 31, 1914, to no less than 
866 million rupees on December 31. 1922 — more than 
one fifth of all the rupee coins in existence, the increase 
during the past year being 126 million rupees, which affords 
strong evidence that the total amount of rupees and notes 
is at present much larger than India really requires for all 
purposes It seems now clear that the Government of 
India made a great mistake in issuing so many rupee coins 
and currency notes, and that it would have been much 
more advantageous if they had kept down the quantity of 
legal tender currency, and so kept up the value of the 
rupee, whether measured in gold or in sterling or in com- 
modities, and prevented the rapid rise m rupee pnces in 
India. 

The Babington-Smith Committee of 1919, on the basis 
of whose report the Secretary of State made his announce- 
ment of February 1920, seem to have supposed that the gold 
value of silver would continue at such a high rate as to 
support a rate of exchange of the rupee much higher than 
the 16 pence which had been the standard for a number of 
years before the war. and if they had foreseen that the price 
of sflver and the exchange value of the rupee would fall so 
rapidly within the next three years, it is very improbable 
that they would have encouraged the Secretary of State to 
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atm at making the rupee worth 24 pence m gold The 
warning which I subnutted to the Committee in July 1919* 
when the pnce of silver was 53 pence per ounce, that by 
1922 Its pnce might be as low as 30 pence, was practically 
fulfilled, as on December 15 last it was quoted in London 
at 30 4 pence. It seems probable that there will soon be 
a further fall m the value of silver, whether measured in 
gold or in rupees or in commodities Of the 208 million 
ounces which the Government of the United States have 
to replace in accordance with the Pittman Act, 149 million 
ounces have been bought, leaving a balance of 59 million 
ounces, which at the rate at which purchases have recently 
been made, should be completed next autumn Thereafter 
It IS probable that the whole of the Amencan produce will 
have to compete with the rest of the world production in a 
free market, and will be added to the world’s available 
supply of silver At the same time the world’s demand for 
silver IS likely to go on decreasing, and it seems probable 
that the price in New York, which is at present about 
65 cents per fine ounce, will fall below the price of 61 cents, 
which was that of 1913 (It is to be remembered that so 
recently as 1915 its pnce was only 51 cents per fine ounce ) 
Any fall in the price of silver that may take place will 
increase the temptation to counterfeit rupees, and any 
further nse m the exchange value of the rupee coin, whether 
or not It is accompanied by a fall in the present price of 
sdver, will also increase that temptation and make it more 
and more difficult to maintain the exchange value of the 
rupee. 

As in the case of all inconvertible currencies, the value 
of the rupee, whether measured in gold or in commodities, 
now vanes according to the relation between the demand 
and supply of rupees and the demand and supply of gold or 
of commodities The Government of India have now 
stopped the coinage of more rupees and the issue of addi- 
tional currency notes, but it is unlikely that the demand for 
rupees and notes will increase to such an extent as to lead 
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to a further marked improvement, unless measures are 
taken to reduce the present excessive quantity of rupees 
and notes m existence. It is impossible to imagine that, 
for many years to come, the rupee will nse m exchange 
value to the Secretary of State’s figure of x i 3 grains to the 
rupee — that is, one-tenth of a sovereign 

A further rise m exchange value of the rupee would be 
favourable to the Indian finances, in so far as India has to 
pay external debts in gold or in sterling It would also 
tend to cause a fall in prices measured in rupees in India, 
and would therefore be favourable to all who receive salanes 
or wages 6xed in rupees, and to all creditors in India whose 
credits are fixed in terms of rupees On the other hand, it 
would be unfavourable to all producers of commodities m 
India, and especially to the great mass of the agricultural 
population who have produce to sell and to all debtors in 
India whose debts are fixed m rupees The fairest and 
most practicable solution of the question would be to 
abandon the attempt to raise the value of the rupee to any- 
thing like 1 1 3 grains of fine gold, and to aim at the perma- 
nent re-estabhshment of the pre-war rate of 7 5 grains of 
fine gold — that is, one-fifteenth of a sovereign, or 16 pence 
per rupee measured in gold The Secretary of State should 
announce this to be his policy, and the Government of 
India should pvass an Act declaring that the sovereign shall 
again be legal tender for 15 rupees This would prevent 
the gold value of the rupee from nsing above one-fifteen th 
of a sovereign, and might lead to the reappearance of the 
sovereign as part of the currency in circulation in India 
Even so, there would still be a danger that, owing to the 
enormous quantity of rupees and notes in existence, it might 
be difficult to keep the rupee up to its present rate in ex- 
change of about one-fifteenth of a sovereign, and it would 
be advisable to take steps to make a gradual reduction in 
the amount of currency notes in circulation, and in the 
quantity of rupee coins in existence in the manner recom- 
mended in my previous article, where I have shown that 
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the Government of India is in possession of ample resources 
to enable it to make such a reduction If this were done, 
there is reason to hope that the rupee would again be 
stabilized at its pre war value of one-fifteenth of the gold in 
a sovereign, to the great advantage of India s trade and in 
the interests of justice as between creditors and debtors 
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THE EMBASSY OF SIR WILLIAM NORRIS, 
BART. TO AURANGZEBE 

By Harihar Das, f r s l., f r.hist s 
CHAPTER I 

THE NORRIS FAMILY SIR WILLIAM’s EARLY LIFE AND 
PARLIAMENTARY CAREER 

The East India Companv in the seventeenth and the 
earlier part of the eighteenth centuries appointed the staff 
for Its vanous factories in a more or less haphazard 
manner, and it was inevitable that they should come from 
different classes of the community A few were represen- 
tatives of the old county families , many were sons or other 
relatives of the City merchants who, as subscnbers of the 
Company s stock, had started the enterprise of trading with 
India and the East, and kept it going while another and 
the most numerous class of all was recruited from the 
ships* supercargoes, who were easily induced to remain in 
India for at least a time The result was that “ the 
servants of the Company, as they were called, were 
typical representatives of the commercial community of 
England, then emerging into marked prominence, and 
attracting to its ranks the most energetic and adventurous 
persons in the country In no sense of the word could 
these men be called officials They were merchants and 
traders alone Their activities were concentrated in the 
local markets , their success or their failure was recorded 
m their journals and ledgers. That was the test of their 
merit with the Company, and of their profit for themselves 
The ventures and prizes of the pursuit captured the 
imagination and appealed to the desires of a wide circle, 
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so that, speaking broadly, the Company had no difficulty 
in obtaming the services of men of a thoroughly respectable 
class, and even in the earlier years of its existence many saons 
of the best families were to be found in its employment 
The new English Company derived a great advantage 
at the beginning of its enterprise from the co-operation of 
a royal ambassador so well qualified and of such a dis- 
tinguished family as Sir William Noms, who was cbaiged 
with the special task of pushing its interests at the Court 
of the Great Mogul Indeed, the selection of such a man 
for the mission was a signal proof of King William’s great 
desire to favour the new Company, for the old Company 
had enjoyed no such advantage since the despatch of Sir 
Thomas Roe on a similar errand by James I This reason 
explains why it is thought appropnate to give at some 
length an account of the very ancient Norris family of Speke 
and all its ramifications, which had a very distinguished 
record in the public service of the country not easily to be 
surpassed by any other at the time with which we are dealing 
The village of Speke lies on the northern bank of the 
Mersey, a few miles east of Liverpool, and still remains an 
agncultural distnct There is no village to speak of, only 
a few cottages near the modern church but Speke Hall is 
among the famous houses of the county, being one of the 
best examples of " black and whits ” architecture remain 
ing The house is built round a rectangular court, and 
was surrounded by a broad moat This is now drained, 
and filled in on the south side — i e , the side towards the 
river The principal entrance is on the north side, the 
moat there being crossed by a stone bridge. The building 
IS of various dates , some parts may go back to the four- 
teenth century, but the bulk is of the sixteenth century, 
and the house now is probably much the same as it was in 
the time of Elizabeth * 

* There if an interettiog lUnstrated account of the house by Mr 
Herbert Wuistanley in voL bun of the Tiansachons of the Histone 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire Also in the Country Life for 
January 14 and 21 192a See also *<Victona History of Lancashire,” 
vol m., Archibald Constable and Co , Ltd , 1907 
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The Lancashire family of Noms was one of great 
distinction, even from the days of the Plantagenets. The 
founder was one Hugh le Noreis (ue ^ Norwegian), to 
whom King John, before his accession to the Crown, 
gave the manor of Blackrod, near Bolton The owners of 
Speke for over five hundred years were a junior branch 
of his family, not becoming extinct in the male line 
there until the middle of the eighteenth century From 
them came another distinguished family, that of Norns 
of Rycote It would be difficult to name one that 
produced so many remarkable servants of the State as 
It did during the whole of the Tudor period Henry 
Noms, to go no further back, fell from his position 
as favourite with Henry VIII during the proceedings 
against Cardinal Wolsey, to become the object of that 
monarch’s wrath on very slight evidence of an intrigue 
with Anne Boleyn No one at Court credited the charge, 
but some victim had to suffer for the Kings plans, and 
Noms lost his head in the Tower in 1536 In reparation 
of this injustice his son Henry was soon afterwards created 
Baron Noms of Rycote, and long enjoyed the favour of 
Queen Elizabeth, who sent him as her ambassador to 
Pans. 

This Henry was a man of discretion and peace, but his 
six sons were described as ‘ a brood of spirited, martial 
men ” They justified the appellation in many different 
scenes of war — in the Netherlands, for instance, and in 
Ireland Of these sons the second, John, was the most 
successful commander the English sent to help William 
the Silent against the Spaniards, and his next brother, 
Edward, died Governor of Ostend in 1601 Queen 
Elizabeth used to address the latter as “ Dear Ned ” His 
great estates in Berkshire passed to his nephew William, 
third Baron Noms, who was created by James I Earl of 
Berkshire He had the misfortune to kill Ford Willoughby 
d Eresley in a duel, and to be sent m consequence to the 
Tower, from which he was released on payment of a fine. 
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Fmding himself m disgrace at Court, he reUred to his seat 
at Rycote, m Oxon, and, brooding over his downfall, shot 
himself with a cross-bow 

One of the most prominent members of the original 
family was the Sir William Norns who was Loid of Speke 
in the time of Henry VIII He took part in the invasion 
of Scotland in 1 544, and brought back as part of his spoil 
some printed folios, now preserved m the Athenseum 
Library at Liverpool Edward, his son and successor, 
is commemorated by an inscnption at the Hall, as having 
built a portion of it His son, Sir William, was made a 
Knight of the Bath by James I at his coronation His 
eldest son having died without children he was succeeded 
by his second son, William, who died in 1651 This 
William appears to have taken no part in the Civil War, 
but two at least of his sons fought on the King’s side 
One of these was Thomas Norns, his successor, who had 
to compound with the victonous Parliament for his offence 
by a fine of ;^5o8 He appears thenceforward to have led 
a quiet and obscure life, but his son Thomas, who suc- 
ceeded him about 1686, served as Sheriff of the County 
in 1 696, and was Member of Parliament for Liverpool, as 
a Whig, in 1688 and 1689-95 We find the following 
account in the History of Liverpool, which amply testifies 
to the chivalry of the family " In the reign of Edward III 
in the naval expedition fitted out against France, Liverpool 
was required to furnish one small vessel or bark, to be 
manned by six manners, the city of York at the same 
time was required to supply one vessel and nine men, and 
Portsmouth five ships and ninety-six men Most of the 
other ports in England were also ordered to provide a 
certain number of vessels The expedition was headed by 
King Edward in person, attended by his son Edward, the 
Black Pnnce, Henry, Duke of Lancaster, and a great 
number of the knights, barons, and esquires of the county 
of Lancaster Amongst these the families of More of 
Bank Hall, Molyneux of Sefton, and Norns of Speke were 
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particularly distinguished”* It is interesting to note that 
the former two families were still more important in the 
county for their munificent gifts to the city of Liverpool 
The families of Thomas Johnson and William Clayton were 
also well known 

Sir William Norns, Bart, second son of Thomas and 
Kathenne Norns, was bom m 1657 at Speke Hall His 
parents had in all seven sons and four daughters, namely, 
Thomas,! William, John,! Henry,§ Edward, || Jonathan, Y 

* Set p 46 of the “ History of Lrerpool by T Trougbton Liver- 
pool Williw Robinsoo, 1810 

t Thomas, M P for Liverpool, t 68 p-^ 1690-5, was sent to the Con 
vention Parliament of 1688, and chiefly to his efibrti was due the granting 
by WiUum III of the Cha^ of 1695, which procured great benefits for 
the town of Liverpool He was a N^ig, and in 1696 served as High 
ShenIT of Lancashire. He mamed Mag^en^ second daughter of Sir 
Willoughby Aston. Thomas s only child Mary became heiress to the 
whole Speke property He died at Hamate m June, 1 700 

X Jolm was sent to sea, and was a man of intemperate hsUiits There 
18 a certain amount of discrepancy about John Noms in the Dictionary 
of Nauonal Biography ” Heywo^ says m the Noms Papers of the 
Transactions of the Chetham Society that John was in the merchant 
service, but that is the only hnk, and apparently he came out of it, and 
lived in Lancashire till he died, burly ywng He also gives a few &ct8 
about this John as a spendtbnft and wastrel It is true that Sir Willuun 
had a brother John, who was, according to the Heralds Visitation of 1664 
of Lancashire, aged two years on September 33, 1664, when Thomas 
Noms, of Speke, attested to that fact, (Sir) William being then aged sue 
(Chetham ^lety, vol Ixxxviii) The article 10 the DNB on ‘*Sir 
John Noms ** is by Sir John Laughton, a great authority on the navy 
He says Sir John Noms was * apparently^ the third son of Thomas 
Noms, of Speke, but later on he says, a brother of Sir William Noma 
We have not been able to clear up the identity or parentage of Su- John, 
but It is not credible that he was a son of Thomaa of Speke If he bad 
been, he would have become heu’ to the estates, and it is certain he did 
n<M Some pedigrees — eg^ Ogmerods m vol 11. of the Transactions 
of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire — ny John, the brother 
of Sir William, died without issue, and there is no reason to doubt thia 
The reference given in the D N B to Baines s * History of Lancashire,” 
vol ill , p 754, only shows that Sir William had a brother John , but 
be was never knighted 

§ Henry, M A , B D , was a clergyman, and was educated at Brasenose 
College, Oxford, and became a Fellow 

II Edward, educated at Brasenose College, Oxford, MA., June i, 
1689, B M , January 19, 1691 , and M D., March is, 1695 , practised m 
Chester He became a Fellow of the Royal Soaety in 1698 He went 
as secretary to his second brother in Indui On his return from India, he 
resided for a while at Utkmgton, near Chester, and in 1705 mamed the 
dau^ter of William Cleveland, o( Livopool He became a member of 
Fariiament for Liverpool on February 7, 1714 15 He died on July ss, 
1726, and his remains were mterred in the chapel of Garston, dedicam to 
St Michael 

f Jonathan, bom at Childwall, February x, 1667 
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Richard,* Mai^g^aret, Ann, Katherine, and Elizabeth The 
mother, Katherine Norris, was a remarkable woman , she 
was the fourth daughter of Sir Henry Garraway f 
Katherine Noms seems to have been a business like 
woman, strong-minded, and deeply religious. She was 
withal a woman of chantable disposition, who before her 
death made a will, dated November 13, 1705, in which 
she left personal gifts to her sons and daughters. Her 
share of the third part of the ancestral property she left to 
her sons Edward and Richard Noms and their heirs. 
She also left to Richard a meadow in Halebanck, co 
Lancashire, called the Walpole and Barrow Platt Further, 
she gave Edward all the household goods within the dwell- 
ing-house or Hall of Speke “ which shall remain there all 
the time of her death,* except such part thereof as shall be 
inserted in a schedule to her will She was not only con- 
tented to distribute her property amongst her children, but 
over and above she bequeathed sums of money to the poor 
present at her funeral and servants of the house Her 
youngest son, Richard, was made the sole executor of her 
will, and It was proved on February 3, 1707 

William Norns was elected eighth into Westminster 
School in 1672 He remained a King's Scholar unul 1675, 
when he was the third of those elected to Cambndge. 
Among those who were King’s Scholars at the same time 
as Norns were Francis Atterbury, afterwards the well- 
known Jacobite Dean of Westminster and Bishop of 
Rochester, and Lancelot Blackburne, afterwards Arch- 

* Richard was BaHiiT in Liverpool in 1695, became Mayor m 1700, 
and MP, 1708 10 He was Sheriff of Lancashire in 1718 He waa 
moat active m Liverpool affiuia, and was a dose fnend of Sir Thomas 
Johnson 

t Sir Henry Garraway was on the Committee of the East India Com 
pany from 1614 43 He became Deputy^Govemor of the Company 
m 1636, which he held unul 1639, when he was elected Lord Mayor 
of Lo^on, and held that position about a year He was knighted on 
May 31, 1640, and was appomted Governor of the East India Company 
in 1641 3 He had incurred considerable unpopularity owing to his 
royalist leanings and opposition to Fym and hu followers. H^ death 
occurred m July, 1646 See “ The Aldermen of the City of London,’ 
voL ii., I7 A. B Beaven, London, 1913 
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bishop of York. He came to Westminster under the great 
headmaster, Dr Richard Busby, who was headmaster from 
1638 to 1695 It was Busby’s proud boast that he had 
educated most of the Bishops at the tune of his death, and 
among his famous pupils had been Sir Christopher Wren, 
John Locke, John Dryden, Bishop Trelawny (one of the 
seven Bishops), Matthew Pnor, Charles Montague, Lord 
Halifax, and very many others Dr Busby perhaps did 
more than anyone else to found the Public School system 
as we know it to-day, and to induce the great families 
to send their sons to Public Schools rather than to educate 
them by pnvate tutors He is remembered as the great 
flogging headmaster, but he was loved by his boys even 
while they feared him After finishing his career at West- 
minster, William was admitted into Tnmty College, Cam- 
bndge, on June 25, 1675, under Mr Boteler (alias Butler) 
as tutor, matriculated m 1675, was elected scholar in 
1676 William Norns was somewhat of a poet, and as an 
undergraduate in 1677 contributed a poem in Greek to the 
volume of poems, entitled Epithalamiumy addressed by the 
U niversity of Cambridge to Charles 1 1 on the marriage of 
Wiliam Henry, Prince of Orange, with Pnncess Mary of 
England We quote the poem with a translation 

nc eirrarcpfta KQpff\^ rci^K oXvov ociSctv, 

H Sirarat 6aXafkmSf & ^aptcotra, rcot^ 

Hpa T« tvytt €0S Swarat tA waiSh^ 

Kvu \aptTW yXx KCpOtf Oflfioa- , 

0i &\€Tat Xeim} ra fitfuy/Atifa \vipiuiT aoi^, 

Aiovif> T oiSaXfifv KX fuiTi ytfBotn. vijv * 

W Norris CoU TVut 

He graduated BA m 1678, was admitted a minor 
Fellow of Trinity College on October 3, 1681, and M A 
in 1682 He became a major Fellow on July 7, 1682 

* " High born maid, can any worthily Bing thy pnuse 

Or thy nuptials, O bnuteoui one? 

Can any duly render the be^itary gifts of the noble youth 
And the graces dwelling in his duumung eyes ? 

No feeble song is fitting fm these mingled joys. 

Delight full swelling with a double wave. 
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He drew his fellowship dividends up to Chnstmas, 169a 
He held no college office, but acted as tutor to one man 
(viz., John Taylor), admitted in 1687 William Norris 
was one of the delegates appointed by the Regent House 
in 1687 on the question of James 11 being petitioned 
to revoke his mandate for a degree to Franas, the Roman 
Catholic On February 9, 1686 87, came a letter of 
James 11 ordering the University to admit one Alban 
Francis, Benedictine, to the degree of Master of Arts 
without administenng any oaths, the King dispensing with 
the observance of the statutes on this occasion The 
Vice Chancellor wrote to the Chancellor (the Duke of 
Albemarle) to ask whether the King could be induced to 
revoke the mandate , the Duke in reply said a petition 
from the University might have some effect At a con- 
gregation of the Senate of the University on February 21, 
It was resolved to send Dr S moult, Professor of Casuistical 
Divinity, on behalf of the “ Non-Regent’ house, and Mr 
Norris, Fellow of Trinity College, on behalf of the Regents 
(At that time the Senate was divided into two “houses ’ — 
the Non Regents or seniors, and the Regents or juniors) 
They were to say that the Senate thought the admission of 
Mr Francis without the usual oaths to be illegal and unsafe, 
and wished the King to be petitioned about it A second 
royal mandate was received (read March 1 1) The Senate 
proceeded as before On April 9 the Vice-Chancellor and 
Senate (by deputies) were summoned to appear before the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners The Vice Chancellor and 
eight deputies (including Dr Smoult, but not William 
Norris) appeared accordingly before Lord Chancellor 
Jeffreys and other Commissioners On May 7 judgment 
was given that an act of great disobedience to the King’s 
commands had been committed, and therefore the Vice- 
Chancellor was deprived of his office.* 

William Norris also wrote a poem while at Cambridge 

* See The Cambndge C*se^ London, 1689 (Bntith Museum, in a 
volume of “ Law Tracts, No 24). 
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on the elevation of Princess Mary to the throne in 1689, 
in a volume called ‘*Musx Cantabngienses ” — poems 
addressed to William III and Mary by members of the 
University of Cambndge, on the Revolution. The poem 
IS ambitious, and even endeavours to claim William as 
a genuine Englishman ' 

“ £t tamen Herdem servandis gentibus ortum 
Anglu, GUI inento renim dedit esse poteoti, 

Vmdicat atque su^ jactat de stirpe creatum, 

Matemd de sUipe suum , Dis namque secundis 
Tallem ilium Aunaco Patn tulit Angbca Mater 
Hinc animi, bmc virtus, & clans dextra factis 

Nec tu carmiDibus R^na, silebere nostns, 

Una Viro digna illustn sceptnsque Britannis 
Formosae Leges consuerunt ponere mundo 
Praeapue magnorum animis regnare virorum * 

William Norris married on December 13 1689 Eliza 
beth Pollexfen of St Clement Danes widow of Nicholas 
PoUexfen and previously of Isaac Meynell, son of Godfrey 
Meynell of Willmgton, co Derby She was a daughter 
of Alderman W Reade, of London By the first husband 
she had a daughter, Eliza, who married (i) Robert Hale, 
and (2) the Hon Robert Cecil By Nicholas Pollexfen 
she had a son of that name Lady Norris was a woman 
of fashion, although illiterate, and connected with the Lord 
Ranelagh, whom the Tones so long attempted to drive 
from office 

William was admitted a Freeman of Liverpool on 
November 7, 1694 

[Editorial Note — Mr Dai has been engaged for some time m collect 
ing materials for writing an account of the Embassy of Sir W lliam Noms, 
Bart , to Aurangzebe, the Great Mogul and the above article is an out 
come of his researches A fuller account of the Embassy will be pub 
lished later ] 


{To be continued) 
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THE FUTURE OF INDIAN AGRICULTURE 
By P Padmanabha Pillai 

The triple panoply of irrigation, co-operation, and scientific 
cultivation with which Lord Curzon has furnished the 
Indian peasant, so as to enable him to maintain on a more 
equal footing his daily struggle on his scanty acres, has 
indeed stood him in good stead in many an awkward 
moment , but, far from making him invincible, it has only 
succeeded in winning for him more lenient terms from the 
victors. Famine has now to content itself with a far smaller 
number of victims than of old , evil seasons are now met 
with increased powers of resistance, and recovery from their 
effects is encouragingly rapid In other directions, too, 
there have been unmistakable symptoms of progress The 
linking up of India with the markets of the world and the 
growth of a bnsk export trade have opened out a new era 
of rising prices, and along with this economic inducement 
to improve his standard of farming, scientific departments 
have freely placed at his disposal their expert knowledge 
and experience of other lands. Land values and rentals 
have gone up, permanent improvements on the land are 
steadily being made, innovations in methods and equipment 
are visibly increasing, and there has been an appreciable 
nse in his spending capacity But, considenng the almost 
unique opportunities the ryot has had for reorganizing hts 
vocation on a more efficient footing, and also the length of 
time during which these external aids to agncultural develop- 
ment have been in operation, it will have to be admitted 
that the pace of progress “ has been very slow, slower than 
It has been elsewhere, slower than it need be there ’ 

The explanation is not far to seek , for, side by side with 
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these forces working in the peasant's favour, there have 
also been some unfortunate influences tending to a contrary 
direction A pnncipal defect of the Indian agncultural 
system is the uneconomic size and the scattered nature of 
the holdings They are a direct consequence of the Hindu 
Law of Inhentance, under which each m£ile member of the 
joint family has an equal and divisible share m the common 
property Thus, on the death of a father with five sons, 
owning a plot of land in common, the single plot is liable 
to be split up into five, and if the coparcenary owned, say, 
five plots, the desire among the coheirs for a mathematical 
exactitude in division leads them to repeat this five- 
fold morcellement with each one of these plots. Five 
compact blocks are thus split up into twenty-five, five 
separate parcels being allotted to each coheir The 
Muhammadan Law of Inheritance has also worked but an 
elaborate system of partition This process of minute sub- 
division and fragmentation of holdings is fairly common all 
over India, and the following typical illustration will suffice 
to show its disruptive tendency In the village of Koda- 
ganallur,* in the Tinnevelly District, there were 
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Dr Harold Mann tells us that in a Deccan village, the 
average size of holdings has diminished from 44 acres in 
1771 to 7 acres in 1914, and that more than 25 per cent 
of the plots are less than half an acre in extent f 

•“ Some South Indian Villages " edited by Dr Gilbert Slater p 221 
t ‘ The Economics of a Dec^n Village, * Indian Journal of Econotmat 
December, 1916 further elaborated in his “ Land and Labour in a Deccan 
Village,” University of Bombay Economic Senes, Vol I Mr G F 
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Sir James Wilson calls our attention to the same pheno 
menon in the Punjab in his valuable paper on ** Recent 
Economic Developments in the Punjab ” (pp 29-30) , and 
Professor Stanley Jevons, of Allahabad, thought the endless 
multiplication of these tiny scattered holdings so detn> 
mental to agricultural prosperity that he brought the 
matter before an all- India agricultural conference, and 
advocated a policy similar to that of the English Enclosure 
Acts.* 

There can be no doubt that, so long as these conditions 
continue, a speedy advance in farming is almost out of the 
question Apart altogether from the waste of time it 
involves and the narrow limitations it imposes on a farmer 
desirous of improving his land or introducing new crops 
and methods, its effect on the landholders themselves is a 
matter that has often called forth anxious comment The 
men whose holdings are too small to support them, and who 
spend part of their time in working for others form a large 
proportion of the cultivators of India. They are, according 
to Mr G F Keatmge, for many years Director of Agri- 
culture in Bombay, the victims of the conditions which 
arise from pressure of population on the land, the Indian 
Law of Inheritance, and the customs arising out of it 
Where a man can find employment for his spare time in his 
own village it is possible for him to keep his holding in a 
thrifty condition, but, where he has to go farther afield in 
search of work, this becomes a matter of greater difficulty 
As a rule, this man is of less use to himself or to the com 
munity than the man who can devote his whole time to his 
own holding He knows that he does nut depend on his 
land for a living, and consequently his cultivation is usually 
inferior and his output less When the crop is harvested 
he IS in no hurry to exchange an easy life for the more 
strenuous one of a hired labourer He hangs about his 

Keatmge collecti a number of similar illuitrations m an Appendix (I ) 
to bis recent book on AgncaUuial Progress in Western India. 

* See his “Consolidation of Agricultural Holdings m the United 
Promces,'* 19x8 University of Allahabad Bulletin No 9 
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home, and reduces his standard of living until he is again 
dnven to look for work by sheer necessity He has little 
incentives to strenuous labour , his organization is bad, 
whether as landholder or hired labourer, and he suffers from 
the evils of casual and intermittent labour which, in time, 
reacts on his character And so long as land continues to 
be held under these conditions, the path to development 
must remain barred * 

Some sort of reform is therefore needed to check this 
downward career, and the most obvious line is to secure 
that the size of the holding should be such as to maintain 
Its holder The problem is by no means a new one Many 
of the leading agncultural countries of Europe had at one 
time to confront and overcome it, and their example ought 
to show us a way out In Denmark, for instance, the 
family property was divisible among the coheirs until 1837 
when an exception was made, by a law of that year, in the 
case of peasant farms, whereby the proprietor was allowed 
to leave the farm intact to any of his children , and a further 
step towards consolidation was taken by the appointment 
of Commissions to value and redistribute holdings In 
India, legislative and executive interference of this nature 
IS likely to provoke bitter hostility, though it seems reason 
able to expect that when the economic advantages of a self- 
contained farm are brought home to the cultivator, the 
outcry against the new reform will give place to a grateful 
acknowledgment of its benefits. A more desirable policy 
would, perhaps, be to set up convenient and compact model 
farms, and hand them over to cultivators with strict injunc> 
tions against subdivision Demonstration work of this 
character would prepare the mind of the cultivator to the 
proposed change and disarm opposition, while an apprecia- 
tion of Its advantages in the concrete may stimulate an 
active demand for a larger number of similar farms It 
would, however, be idle to expect that laws alone could 
effect any magical change in the existing customs, unless 
* “ Agnculturtl Progreu m Western India, 59^ t 
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seconded vigorously by the weight of social opinion “ It 
IS possible,” wrote the Government of India in one of its 
despatches,* “for the Government to declare that it will 
not recognize or record any subdivision below a certain 
minimum area, but it does not appear to us that such a 
course would have any matenal effect in checking sub- 
division If a man who owns only the minimum area dies, 
leaving three sons, the fact that Government will only 
record the eldest son as the possessor will not prevent the 
others from remaining on the land as his co-sharers, and 
will not dnve them forth to seek employment elsewhere 
As a matter of fact, what Mr Caird suggests [* e , checking 
subdivision by this means] is now the actual practice in 
Bombay , and the result is that a great class of unrecorded 
partners and subtenants is growing up in that Presidency 
to an extent which threatens to be a serious evil in the 
future Nothing, we fear, will effect the desired 

result, except the pressure of a dense population on itself, 
dnving out the superfluous members of society to find 
room in more thmly-peopled tracts Another reason why 
so many cling on to the land, even when they have no 
legal rights over it, is to be sought for m the peculiar 
structure of Indian society, where the breadwinner is often 
surrounded by an exaggerated joint family of relatives and 
relatives relatives , and economic reformers will find that a 
healthy movement of social reform by which the individual 
IS extricated from all his tangled connections with joint 
family, caste and village, and set on his own independent 
footing, is one of the first conditions of matenal progress 
in India. 

Extra small holdings and an extra large number of 
people depending on them for livelihood lead us to another 
charactenstic of Indian husbandry — the chronic under- 
employment of the majonty of the cultivators Visitors to 
India are often struck with the inertness of the masses and 
their infinite capacity for taking naps ’ ** There is always 
• DespAtch No 38, June 8, 1880, “ Revenue and Agriculture” 
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someone resting,” says Mr E V Lucas* “In no country 
that 1 know of are so many people to be seen stalking idly 
about dunng the hours of labour as m India,” writes Sir 
James Caird f This lassitude is the natural outcome of 
very little to do and plenty of time to do it In the 
West Indies, we are told a labourer gets thrice the 
wages of his Deccan confrlrey but, being more than 
thnce as efficient it is cheaper to get a ton of sugar- 
cane cut and stripped there than in India , and in cotton - 
picking an Indian woman does only one half as much as 
the Egyptian woman, and one-third as much as a 
woman in the United States. It would, perhaps, be unfair 
to argue from this that the Indian labourer is relatively in- 
efficient and is incapable of a higher standard of effort He 
likes a long “ spreadover, ‘ because with him time is not of 
the essence of the contract * The numbers who have no 
other employment than agnculture are greatly in excess of 
those required for the thorough cultivation of the land, and, 
so far ds this is the case, the result must be that the part 
of the population which is in excess of the requirements of 
agriculture eats up the profits that would otherwise spring 
from the industry of the community This was the 
verdict of the Famine Commissioners of i88o,J and a 
comparison of recent figures shows that it holds good 
to-day The Census returns of 1911 show that India 
employs one person to every 2 6 acres of cultivated 
land (excluding fallows), while the corresponding pre-war 
figures for Germany and Great Britain are one to 5 4 and 
one to 1 7 3 acres (inclusive of fallow-land) , and both these 
latter countries are amongst the foremost agricultural 
countries of the world To prevent social waste, therefore, 
It is essential that the numbers supported by the land shall 
not exceed the numbers required for its efficient cultivation 

* "Roving East and Roving West, p 4. Methuen, sec also M 
Chailleys Admmiitrauve Fr^lems of Bntish India” (translated bj 
Sir William Meyer, 1910), p 137 

f See his Report on the Condition of India, VoL II^ Famine Com 
mission Report, 1880 

J Vol I , p 34 
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This will mean that many who now cling on desperately to 
their half-acre apiece will have to give it up , and with an 
extension of the use of machinery such as is contem- 
plated in the Report of the Industrial Commission* still 
larger numbers will have to swell the exodus from the 
land We have heard muttenngs against the introduction 
of machinery in Indian agriculture on the ground that it 
will disorganize “ the entire rural economy of the country ’’f 
But what exactly is this rural economy which its admirers 
wish to maintain inviolate ^ — a system of national deterio- 
ration where low standards of work of earnings^ and of 
efficiency go round in a vicious circle which prevents the 
peasant s escape into a freer and more vigorous atmosphere 
An imperative condition of an efficiently re organized 
agricultural system, then, is the exclusion from the soil | of 
the vast army of the under-employed and the under paid 
and the substitution in its place of a much smaller number 
of men prepared to put in a fair day s work for a fair day s 
wage A small fraction of those thus thrown out of 
work” could be absorbed in semi-agricultural pursuits, 
such as prepanng the various agncultural products for the 
market, but the vast majonty of them will have to turn to 
other occupations for a livelihood , for Industries Agncoles 
are pnmanly intended for those directly engaged on the 
soil, but who, on account of the intermittent character of 
their work (depending as it does on the monsoons and the 
seasons) would otherwise be compelled to sit idle during 
certain parts of the year Continuous employment for the 
farmer can be secured only by dovetailing into the agncul- 
tural seasons those of various subsidiary industries more or 
less connected with his own occupation In Germany the 
employment of part time agncultural labourers is much less 
precarious than elsewhere on account of the organized de- 
* See Chapter V , Cmd si of 1919 

t J Mackenna ' AgncuUure m India, p. *9 Calcutta Government 
Press, 1915 Also M M Malaviya in hu Note of Dissent, p 368, 
Industrial ^mmission Report 

{ Note however. Dr G Slaters warning at p. 10, VoL I , Journal of 
the Indtan Economic Society 
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vdopment of rural industnes , and India affords an almost 
unlimited scope for similar employment Whether it be m 
sugar-making or oil>seed crushing, in cotton-growing and 
pressing, or hemp and jute baling, in nce-hulling, or dairy 
farming, the cultivator stands to gam enormously by an ex- 
tension of his business so as to include some of the 
processes for prepanng his produce for the market The 
benefits resulting from such a stimulation of agricultural 
activity are obvious One of these is the economy in 
freight effected by reducing a bulky article of little value to 
smaller dimensions of greater value Take oil seed, for 
instance In 1920-21 it formed 7 per cent of the total 
export trade of India, while the average for the quinquen- 
nium ended 1914 was ii per cent If only it had 
been cnished in India, the industry would have afforded 
employment to many, the country might have retained 
the oil cakes, which make excellent manure and cattle 
food, and an appreciable saving in freight could have 
been made. The rehabilitation, on the lines suggested 
by the Indian Sugar Committee, of the Indian sugar 
industry, which was started on its downward path by the 
unfair competition of foreign sugar, first from the West 
Indies, and later, from Central Europe, will open up 
another such avenue of profitable employment The 
fostering of farm industnes such as these will lead, not only 
to better quality and higher prices, but also to another 
advantage — the use of machinery In the sugar industry, 
particularly, the demand for power driven mills appears to 
be a growing one. A short extract from the Report of the 
Agncultural Engineer in the United Provinces for 1919-20 
explains the position “ I erected a crushing-mill and oil- 
engine for a small Zemmdar in Gorakhpur District last 
season The mill crushes twenty seven maunds (a ton) per 
hour The man, after one season's working, has now come 
to me for a mill three times the size for next season s work. 
He dealt last season with at least one lakh of rupees worth 
of produce with the plant I erected, and his profits must be 
in the neighbourhood of Rs. ^0,000 for the season s work 
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The total cost of the plant, engine, and mill, includmg 
erecting charges, was only Rs. 5,000 *’ Such harmonious 
interaction between the agncultural and industrial processes 
IS now possible only on the larger estates, but the spread of 
co-operation will enable unions of small farmers to achieve 
the same ends by concerted effort. 

The programme of agncultural development has thus 
to be worked out step by step The formation of holdings 
of a reasonably fair size, the crowding out of those who 
cannot find full employment on the land and the fostering 
of industries akin to agriculture to provide work for the 
bonor-fide cultivator in his slack season — this is the threefold 
line of advance 1 have here ventured to suggest Hut will 
these external conditions alone secure agncultural pros 
penty, if they do not receive a powerful backing from 
human energy, the ultimate source of all progress^ We 
have seen how the low vitality of the Indian worker is con 
nected with a low standard of living, and how the recent 
period of high prices and high wages has been taken 
advantage of by him not so much to work more and earn 
more as to work less and to rest more “If each economic 
advantage gained, * exclaims Mr Keatinge with justifiable 
impatience is to be the signal for a relaxation of effort, if 
improved methods of farming are to serve not only to in 
crease the crop, but also to swell the ranks of non-workers, 
is any marked progress possible The failure of the 
peasant to rise to the occasion and meet the increasing 
needs of the country has led to a further analysis of the 
situation , and the present low standard of production has 
been ascribed to two factors —first, the cultivator being his 
own entrepreneur and, secondly, his personal qualities of 
sustained idleness As an alternative to the first may be 
considered the suggestion for the “capitalization** of agn- 
culture with mammoth farms such as would please Sir 
Daniel Hall s heart worked by an army of labourers under 
careful supervision Under a scheme of this kind, worked 
under favourable conditions, the labourer would get regular 
work and decent wages, while the hope of commercial profit 
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would stimulate greater output The answer is that the 
scheme exacts a prohibitive pnee for agricultural efficiency 
Is It worth while to sacrifice economic independence and 
submit oneself to exploitation, be it by individuals or by 
corporations, for the sake of making an industry pay ^ On 
the other hand, the exclusive dependence on competitive 
wages for home and livelihood, the abandonment of all in- 
terest in the land, the “ unending vista of a gradual process 
of physical exhaustion in another’s service, and the feeling 
that though he is indispensable, yet it is only as wheels in 
another’s money-making machine ”* — would not these unde- 
sirable concomitants of commercialism tend still further to 
depress the labourer and fling him into deeper d^adation ^ 
Another suggestion is that of Professor Stanley Jevons, 
who ably argues that “ the agricultural organization most 
appropriate to the stage of soaal development in India is 
the landlord and tenant system with fairly large estates, and 
a certain number of large farms worked by gentlemen 
farmers ’ t He would, m short, transplant on Indian soil 
the rural system that is falling more or less into discredit in 
his own land, and which, more than any other, has been 
responsible for a great shrinkage in the arable area of 
England during the last half century And that, with this 
additional difference that, while the English landlord has 
played a prominent part in the improvement of farming 
and stock breeding his Indian colleague has all along been 
apt to remain a mere rent receiver In the Zemindari 
tracts of Bengal, which approximate nearest to English 
conditions, a competent authority declares J that “ there is 
nothing in the contemporary accounts, nor in tne subse- 
quent history of management, to show that the extension of 
cultivation was in any way due to the efforts of the pro- 
pnetors ” Professor Jevons is also inclined to think that 
the land laws of the last half-century have not always been 
beneficial m their operation, in that they afford protection 

* Lord Ernie i words 

t See his ' The Economics of Tmuuicy Law and Elstate Management,” 
19a 1 Bulletin of the Allahabad UntTertitf 

{ Mr F D Ascoli, * The Early Revised History of Bengal, p 80 
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to the lazy and to the inefficient, and would enlar^ the 
landlord’s powers of ejectment As for this point, it suffices 
to say that while admitting that there are theoretical objec- 
uons to giving the tenants the benefits of the three F*s, the 
practical result of such a policy has always been beneficial 
In answering an enquiry whether the fixity of tenure of the 
ryotwan system made the holders thereunder unwilling to 
expend labour and money on permanent improvements, the 
Famine Commissioners of 1880 wrote that all the evidence 
they had gathered tended to show that where the occupants 
hold of Government, there is no such inclination “ but in 
Zemmdari estates, where the occupants have not the pro- 
tection of this tenure, they are represented as being un- 
willing to sink their money m these investments * And 
even here in England the Board of Agriculture, in reporting 
on the Small Holdings Act of 1909, stated definitely that 
the establishment of small holdings involves the applica 
tion of more capital and more labour to the land ” There 
is thus reason to fear that Professor Jevons has not fully 
considered the evidence bearing on this issue, which every 
where seems to point to the conclusion that “wherever 
ag^culture has reached its highest stage of development, 
the system of tenure is based upon occupying ownership *t 
It IS not, then, in the promotion of agricultural syndicates, 
or m the bolstering up of a new squirearchy, that the future 
of Indian ^^iculture lies The fact of the matter is that 
we have been misled by a false diagnosis and have treated 
the wrong disease The real bar to advance is not only 
defective organization, but also the inherent lethargy of the 
peasant It is this peculiar mentality that has frustrated 
the numerous aids to self-improvement which have con- 
verged upon him from various directions , this depth of 
moral apathy which makes him so impermeable to new 
ideas. This regrettable attitude is due to historical causes, 
and IS traceable to the days of Muslim rule when the 
demands of the tax gatherer deprived him of all incentives 

• Report, VoL 1 , p. 112, c. 2591 of 1880 

t Sir Henry Rew, ‘ The Story of the Agncultural Club, 1922 
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to increased creative effort Conditions have changed 
since then to-day the land revenue is theoretically only 
50 per cent, of the nett assets, and in reality even less , 
and it 15 more lenient in its incidence than at any previous 
stage of Indian history But not all the secunty of life and 
property the British Government offers to-day, not all the 
forces of upliftment which it controls and directs, have served 
to bring home to the peasant’s mind the altered conditions 
The oppressive days of old had left their impress too 
deep to become so easily effaced In addition, then, to 
an intensified policy of development, there must be sought 
some means of a more direct appeal which would stimulate 
and vitalize him to renewed vigour Great economic 
reforms have been wrought elsewhere by other than 
economic causes Thirty years ago, when Germany nerved 
herself for a career of expansion, she realized the military 
importance of growing her own food, and, to the impetus of 
her national slogan, “ Germany must keep under the pro 
tection of her guns the ground upon which her corn grows 
and her cattle graze, ’ is due her subsequent agncultural 
development, which has been so rapid and so remarkable 
Even earlier, in 1864, Denmark crushed by Germany, and 
depnved of her fairest provinces, made a stern resolve to 
‘ make good by cultivating her garden *, and, spurred on 
by the nation s loss, she started on a policy of conservation 
and development which has proved so singularly successful 
Forces more or less similar are working in India to^ay , 
the advancing waves of Nationalism are producing respon- 
sive ripples, even in the land-locked villages, and the great 
political experiment that the British democracy is trying m 
India, under which the villager obtains new weight and 
status, is calculated to stir him from his pathetic content- 
ment, and g^ve him loftier ideals and ambitions , and if one 
may attempt an estimate of the various influences making 
for progress, it may well be that the dynamic impulse for 
national self-expression ignited by the Mont ford scheme 
may outweigh all the purely economic forces working in the 
same direction 
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THE TOMBS OF THE KINGS AT THEBES A 
CHAPTER FROM THEIR ANCIENT HISTORY 

By Warren R Dawson 

The wonderful discoveries made by the Earl of Carnarvon 
and Mr Howard Carter in the tomb of the Pharaoh 
Tutankhamen have naturally raised a widespread interest in 
the burial customs of ancient Egypt This is not a fitting 
occasion to descnbe at length the reasons, both material 
and mythological, which led the Egyptians to deposit with 
their dead the elaborate and costly equipment of which the 
new tomb furnishes so fine an example such accounts will 
be found at length in many excellent manuals on Egyptian 
archaeology It is sufficient for our present purpose to say 
briefly that to the ancient Egyptian the physical pheno- 
menon of death merely marked a change of state and the 
beginning of a new and more permanent phase of ex- 
istence — a new life in which the soul would require all the 
luxuries and necessities of its sojourn on earth The con- 
summation of every successful career was the perfect 
construction and equipment of the “ eternal house or 
tomb which its owner would some day exchange for the 
ephemeral house which he occupied dunng his three score 
and ten years on earth 

The special interest in the tomb of Tutankhamen lies in 
the fact that it is intact, or nearly so, and in this respect is 
unique, for although on rare occasions the tombs of private 
individuals have been discovered inviolate, such a thing has 
never before happened in the case of a royal tomb The 
great quantities of jewellery, gold, and other precious 
articles deposited in the tombs have throughout the ages 
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made them the object of the greatest cupidity, and very, 
very few have escaped the ravages of ancient plunderers 
Antiquity has handed down to us a considerable number 
of documents dealing with the personnel and administration 
of the 1 heban necropolis, and it will, perhaps, be instruc- 
tive to glance rapidly through some of these, particularly in 
the light of modem discovenes 

It must be remembered that the eastern bank of the Nile 
at Thebes was the city of the living, in which the Pharaoh 
and his court resided and all the civil life of the capital was 
carried on The western bank was the great necropolis, or 
city of the dead Here the limestone cliffs are honey- 
combed with tombs, and in the plain below the great 
mortuary temples of the Pharaohs spread out in a long line 
each succeeding King adding another in which his funerary 
cult should be celebrated and the canonical offerings and 
commemorations should be solemnized The nobles and 
citizens combined the chapel and the tomb in one unit, but 
the Kings separated them, the temples standing apart from 
their sepulchres, which latter were excavated at some 
distance away in the wild and rocky gorge known as Biban- 
el-Moluk or the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings In 
this valley the tombs of nearly all the sovereigns of the 
eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth dynasties have been 
found Some were known and standing open in Greek 
times, as the graffiti on the walls show Others have been 
hidden by drifting sand or by falls from the limestone cliffs 
above them and have been rediscovered in modern times 
all of them save one* were without occupants, the 
plunderers having stripped them m bygone ages 

When we behold the enormous mass of valuable and 
precious objects found in the small and modest tomb of 
Tutankhamen, who was a relatively obscure King with a 
short reign our imagination will fail us if we try to picture 

* One Kings tomb that is Several tmnbs of pnnces or minor 
personages have been found with their original occupants still in them — 
r^, those of Yuaa and Thuaa, and of Pnnce Maherpra 
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the magnificence and extent of the bunal equipment which 
must have filled the enormous tombs of such Kings as 
Sety I and Harnesses II , who had long and prosperous 
reigns (the latter over sixty years) The tomb of Sety I 
IS excavated over 300 feet into the mountain, and consists 
of about fifteen corridors and chambers, some of them of 
enormous extent , the tomb of Harnesses II has twenty 
chambers, and many of the others have chambers equally 
numerous and extensive The size and extent of these 
tombs make it easy to understand that a very large popula- 
tion of workmen must have been required to excavate, 
decorate, and care for them The bunals of Kings required 
armies of masons, sculptors, painters, scribes, and artizans 
of every description, together with their overseers, foremen, 
and administrative officials These workmen, moreover, 
had to be housed, clothed, and fed, which again implies 
builders, carpenters, butchers, bakers, weavers, and water 
earners (these were most important, for a constant supply 
of water must have been carried up from the N ile for the 
needs of the thirsty workers m the tornd heat of the necro- 
polis) In addition to all these, the finished tombs each had 
guardians and pnests attached to its service, and, further, 
the necropolis had a special police force of its own 

Now, It IS concerning this great population of workers 
who lived and worked in the service of the dead that the 
documents above referred to relate Nearly every museum 
has documents of this nature, but the greatest collection is at 
Tunn, and belongs mostly to the reign of Harnesses III 
and his successors — some 150 years or so later than 
Tutankhamen From these fragmentary documents a mass 
of information can be gathered as to the wages paid to 
these workers, and innumerable details of disputes, arrests, 
illnesses, holidays, bonuses,* and legal proceedings of these 
people. We know that the Egyptians used no coinage 
until Greek times, and all wages were paid in kind , each 

* We leam from Liverpool Ostrmcon Na M 13625, that extra rationi 
were given on certain feast day* 
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man having an allotted ration of com, oil, vegetables, and 
clothes, which was paid from the royal treasuries monthly 
No doubt many of the men were improvident and failed to 
make their rations last out until the next pay-day, but we 
cannot escape the conviction that the rations were very in 
adequate and that the numerous scribes and officials who 
acted as distributors were self-seeking and dishonest and 
appropriated much to themselves. The result was easy to 
see discontentment and disorder were very prevalent, and 
a reckless and lawless spirit had free play among the work- 
men One of them, a certain Pinebi, was a thorough 
scoundrel, and a papyrus* has come down to us which is an 
indictment of many counts wherein he is accused of theft, 
bribery, rape, drunkenness, unlawful conversion, tomb 
robbing, and other misdeeds In another casef a workman 
complains that some of his fellows entered his house in his 
absence and stole bread, cakes, and other articles of food , 
they also drank his beer and overturned and wasted his 
oil Numerous instances of theft and pilferage are likewise 
recorded, and where such cnmes or disputes called for leg^ 
settlement, they were generally referred for arbitration to 
the oracle of the deified King Amenophis I , who became 
the local and special god of the quarter of the necropolis in 
which the workers lived Thus the god identifies from a 
number of suspects the guilty party who had stolen some 
clothes % In another case the oracle was appealed to m 
order to settle the disputed ownership of a tomb which the 
plaintiff alleged to have been granted to his forefathers by 
King Horemheb § Somewhat similar disputes as to the 
division of property were likewise dealt with | Many of 
these cases were doubtless settled by human assessors, the 
parties drawing up their cases in wnting If 

* Papynu Sxdt, Bnt Mus , No 10055 
t Bnt Mur Ostneon, No 5637 
\ Gardiner Ostracon, No. 4 

§ Berlin Papyrus, Na 10496, and Bnt Mus Ostracon, No 5624 
II Bnt Mus Ostracon, No 5625 , Cairo Ostracon, Na 35242 
f , the bargain for an ass, B^n Ostracon, No- P iiai, and many 
others. 
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We have journals and day-books of the scribes and clerks 
of the works which record the days upon which the gangers 
were at work and those upon which they were idle * We 
do not know whether this idleness was enforced or voluntary, 
but the “off-days ’ almost as numerous as the working 
days, and often for long penods consecutively, may have 
been due to various causes In the first place, we know 
that some were holidays, which were spent by the men, 
"eating and dnnkmg with their wives and children 't 
Shortage of rations again is the probable cause of some of 
the prolonged stoppages, such as the strikes described 
below, and also non-amval of supplies during periods of 
stress, when internal rebellion or external warfare happened 
to be in progress We know that at about this period 
many strange happenings took place in Egypt, and we find 
a reference to "the year of the hytcnas, when men hungered, \ 
doubtless referring to a Lybian invasion, or again, "the 
year in which the revolt of the high-pnest of Amen took 
place * § In addition to these records of the movements of 
the whole gang, we have lists of attendances by named 
individuals, the cause of absence from work, usually sick 
ness, being stated. || So frequent, indeed, is sickness, that 
we must suppose the cause lay largely in insufficient food 
and unhealthy working conditions The sequel to dishonest 
distribution of an already inadequate ration finally broke out 
in the twenty ninth year of Ramesses III as a strike 
amongst the necropolis workers One of the most human 
documents which antiquity has bequeathed to us is the 
official diary of a scribe which records these labour dis- 
turbances H 

The workmen, exasperated with their lot, left their work 
and crossed the boundary walls of the necropolis, m a 

* Papynis Lieblein at Turin 
t Cairo OatracOQ, No 25234 
} Bnt Mus Papyrus, No 1005s, verso 4 8 
§ Bnt Mus Papyrus, No 10053, verso 6, 22 flf 
II Bnt Mus OstncoD No 5634 
ff Tunn Papyrus, XLII ff 
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temper which can be gathered from the words of the report, 
which said, “ They swore great oaths, ’ and met behind the 
chapel of Tuthmosis III On the next days they went 
further afield and gathered around the gateway of the 
temple of Ramesses II A few days later they sent a 
deputation to the responsible officials, their spokesmen 
saying “We have come, urged by hunger, urged by thirst, 
we have no linen, no oil, no fish, and no vegetables 
Send and inform Pharaoh, our good Lord, on our behalf, 
and send to the vizier, our overlord, that he may obtain for 
us the means of life.” This appeal succeeded, for the text 
continues “ Rations for the month were handed out to 
them *' This, however, was only a palliative, for a few days 
later the workmen crossed the boundary walls again, and 
one of them in his excitement ran grave nsk of punishment 
by uttenng the oath, “ By the Sovereign whose mighty 
powers can inflict death Fair words and promises had 
no effect, and the strikers called on the guilty officials by 
name From time immemorial corruption existed amongst 
all the high officials of the State, and only a very active 
King, or a public outburst of serious magnitude, had the 
effect of temporarily checking it We cannot but sympa- 
thize with the workers in this strike, whom we see, from a 
careful study of the whole text to have had a very legiti- 
mate grievance- They did not strike as modern workmen 
do, for shorter hours, or higher pay , they merely clamoured 
for what was already due to them and not paid The 
contest lasted a long time, for the report contains the 
happenings of day after day, the workers continually be- 
coming bolder, and the guilty officials more anc’ more in 
fear lest their victims should report them to Pharaoh 
Another stnke is recorded in the reign of Ramesses IX ,t 
also an account of wages being withheld. 

These underpaid and hardworked men were employed in 

* Thu was an oath of great solemnity, not to be taken in vain It 
occurs m several papyn and ostraca known to me. 

+ Papyrus Lieblein at Tunn 
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making the goigfeous furniture and costly equipment of the 
royal tombs, and, whilst they felt the pinch of hunger, the 
Pharaoh loudly boasts of the huge endowments he made to 
the temples to propitiate the gods in the interests of his own 
soul The endowments made by Harnesses III to all the 
great temples of Egypt are stupendous, and are detailed at 
leng^ in the longest and best preserved papyrus that 
antiquity has spared us * It is scarcely to be wondered at 
that the valuables deposited in the Kings tombs and in the 
storehouses attached thereto were a constant source oi 
temptation to which the workmen continually succumbed 
Under the successors of Harnesses III , these thefts became 
such a public scandal that, by order of Harnesses IX , a 
royal commission was appointed to inspect the tombs and 
report on their condition f The inspectors found a number 
of tombs violated, including the royal tomb of King Sebek- 
emsawef of the thirteenth dynasty, which had been entered 
by tunnelling from a neighbouring tomb This latter tomb 
has been found m modem times, and the tunnel made by 
the thieves, and all the particulars of the ancient report 
have been verified J A second papyrus § contains the con- 
fession of one of the thieves when brought to justice and 
he describes how he and seven companions stripped the 
gold and jewellery from the mummie*; of the King and 
Queen, and divided the spoil Yet another papyrus || deals 
with the violation of the tomb of a certain Queen Isis by 
eight thieves, presumably the same eight, and with the 
dams^e done therein 

To return to the Abbott papyrus, after detailing the 
names of the tombs visited and their condition, the narrative 
proceeds to report the apprehension of certain suspects on 

• The Great Hams Papyrus, Br i Mus , No 9999 The amount of 
com paid over annually to the temples is three times as much as the 
allowance for the whole of the necropolis workmen 
t Abbott Fapjrrus, Bnt Mus , No 10321 
t Newberry Theban Necropolis, p 14 
§ Acnbent Papyrus 
II Papyrus Spiegelberg at Tunn 
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a charge of robbing the tomb of Queen Isis Their arrest 
was due to the officious mayor to the town, whose duty did 
not extend to the necropolis, but who evidently wished to 
score over his nval, and thereby prove his negligence. 
The result of the tnal was to vindicate the necropolis 
officials and inculpate the mayor, for the evidence was 
proved to be false and the suspects were set at liberty 

On the back of the Abbott papyrus are two long lists of 
prisoners, many of them high officials whose complicity had 
been bought, and a fourth papyrus* gives in great detail 
the trial of these persons There were two separate trials, one 
for robbery from the tombs of two Queens of the nineteenth 
dynasty, the other for thefts from certain buildings called 
“ Corridor Houses, * which were probably workshops or 
repositories of some sort, in which metals and other valuable 
objects for use in the tombs were stored Some of the 
prisoners were found not guilty, but many of the thieves 
were convicted, and all kinds of witnesses were called to 
support the case for the Crown, which must have been very 
carefully prepared In this papyrus not less than i8o 
names occur of prisoners and witnesses t 

We have much still to learn concerning these prosecu- 
tions which cannot be accomplished until four important 
papyri in the British Museum, at present unpublished, are 
made available to scholars J Enough, however, has been 
said to show that the strongest measures were taken by the 
Government to protect the sepulchres of the dead, but how 
unsuccessfully the sequel will show It must not be supposed 
that tomb breaking was only perpetrated at the period we 
have just discussed There is abundant evide ice that 
tombs of all periods were plundered, and evidence, more- 
over, that most of the plundering was done by contempor 

* Papyrus Mayer A at Liverpool Museum 

t A papyrus at Vienna relates to this same senes of events, and Mayer B , 
at Liverpool, is a fragment dealing with a robbery from the tomb of 
Ramesses VI 

J The recto only of one of them has been published by Newberry in hit 
Amherst Papyri 
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anes who knew their way about and exactly where to seek 
their object Many tombs were plundered more than once. 
Thus the tomb of Tuthmosis IV, which was discovered in 
recent times, was literally knee-deep in broken pottery and 
furniture, the work of the robbers who nfled the tomb for 
the second time The first robbers had broken in probably 
soon after the King’s burial, and it was in disorder in the 
reign of Horemheb, who, we learn from a hieratic inscnp 
tion on the wall, had the bunal restored and damage made 
good in the eighth year of his reign The royal mummies, 
which were discovered in two batches, one hidden in a deep 
pit tomb at Deir-el Balian, the other in the tomb of Ameno- 
phis II , are most instructive by reason of the inscriptions 
written upon them Owing to the continual violation of 
their tombs, which the Government of the day could not 
prevent, the high priests of Amen restored the damage and 
moved the mummies of the Kings from tomb to tomb, en- 
deavouring to safeguard them Thus the bodies of Sety I 
and of Ramesses 1 1 , his son, were restored and rebandaged 
by order of the Pnest-King, Hrihor, in the sixth year of his 
reign Ten years later he moved the mummies of 
Ramesses 1 and II from their own tombs into that of 
Sety I for greater security , and this proving useless, the 
three mummies from that tomb were carried into the tomb 
of Queen Anhapu. A later Priest-King Menkheperre, had 
them inspected, and found that they had again been rified, 
and caused the bodies to be rebandaged and repaired The 
tomb of Queen Anhapu having proved insecure from 
attack, the mummies of Sety I and Ramesses II were 
transferred to that of Amenophis I Here, apparently, they 
remained until the twenty second dynasty, when they were 
transferred, together with all the other royal mummies, 
whose hiding places were known to the cache at Deir el 
Bahan, where they remained unmolested until our own 
times. In 1872 the Arabs discovered the hiding place, and 
sold many of the smaller antiquities buried with the mummies 
to European tourists The fact that the royal tomb had 
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been found was evident from the objects appeanng on the 
market, but the authorities did not succeed in extracting 
the secret from its holders till 1881, when, under the late 
Sir G Maspero s order, the tomb was opened, and all the 
mummies were taken to Cairo, where they can now be 
seen * 

Some of the most famous Pharaohs tn history were thus 
collected together, Seknenre of the seventeenth dynasty, 
Aahmes 1 , Amenophis I , Tuthmosis I , II , and III , 
Sety I , Ramesses II and III , and others, besides their 
Queens and many princes. Added to these was a number 
of the Priest Kings of the twenty-first dynasty and their 
families How this hiding was accomplished in secrecy is 
difficult to understand, owing to the great number of coffins 
which had to be transported, some of them so heavy that a 
dozen or more men were required to lift them A few 
years later Loret discovered the tomb of Amenophis II , 
and in it lay the King in his own sarcophagus, together 
with a number of other Kings and princes who had been 
moved there for safety The mummies in this tomb included 
those of Tuthmosis IV, Meneptah Siptah, Sety II , and 
Ramesses IV, V, and VI , together with several pnnces 
and princesses. All these mummies were likewise taken to 
Cairo, except that of Amenophis II , who still lies m his 
own tomb, in spite of a raid made upon him by the natives 
shortly after he had been discovered In the mummies 
thus found we have the actual bodies of nearly all the Kings 
of the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth dynasties, and 
many princes and princesses of the twenty-first dynasty, 
amongst whom are some of the most celebrated m Egyptian 
history They have all suffered cruelly at the hands of the 
robbers, who tore open their shrouds and broke their bodies 
in their search for jewellery 

If, indeed, the mummy of Tutankhamen lies within the 

* A deuiled memoir descnbing the history and results of the discovery 
will be found in Maspero’s Zes Momm RoyaUs^ and the mummies them 
selves are minutely described m Elliot Smith s Royal Mummtes 
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gilded shnnes, as there seems little doubt but that he does, 
and proves to have been unmolested, he will be the sole 
Pharaoh found who has escaped the doom of his peers, for 
even Amenophis 1 1 , who was in his own tomb, had been 
rifled and despoiled 

In conclusion, there is one other ancient papyrus which 
gams special significance from the Tutankhamen discovery 
There is in the Turin museum the architects plan of the 
tomb of Ramesses IV with particulars as to its construc- 
tion and dimensions written in hieratic wnting In the 
centre of the bunal chamber is shown the sarcophagus, and 
this IS surrounded by five rectangles, the meaning of which 
has hitherto not been understood We now know from the 
tomb of Tutankhamen that these rectangles are the shnnes 
or tabernacles which were erected, one inside the other 
around the sarcophagus 

* This plan was exhaustively studied by Dr A H Gaidtoer and Mr 
Howard Carter m the Journal of Egyptian Archaology^ Vol IV , 1917 
It has recently been reproduced m The Times and other newspapers 
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EDUCATION IN INDIA THE REFORM OF 
THE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 

By “ Guru Mahasai 

If there are any who still cherish the idea that India is 
altogether a backward and benighted land where the 
pnncipal activity of the inhabitants consists in the evasion 
of man-eating tigers and venomous snakes, they will be 
surprised to learn that in the year preceding the War the 
Presidency of Bengal, with a population equal to that of 
the United Kingdom, contained also a number of U niversity 
students equal to the number in the United Kingdom 
More remarkable still, while the 23,000 students (or there- 
abouts) of the United Kingdom received instruction m 
some eighteen Universities, the equal number of students 
in Bengal were attached to one, and to only one, Alma 
Mater 

The University system of India as it existed from 1857 
(the year of its initiation and, incidentally, the year also of 
the Mutiny) up to about 1915, was organized avowedly 
upon the model of the University of London But it was 
by no means a complete replica of that model , and it did 
not move forward along with the changes brought about in 
the University of London or in consonance with the de- 
velopment of ideas regarding University systems in general 
No doubt the London Statutes of 1900 had their effect 
upon the Commission of 1902 which sat m India But 
reform was cautious and moved slowly 

The number of Universities created in India during this 
period {1857-1915) was five — five Universities to serve the 
needs of some J15 millions of inhabitants and a vast 
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country possessed of imperfect communications and peopled 
by a number of races varying widely in temperament, 
language, religion, and social development The seats of 
the earliest Universities were established at Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras Later on in the period Universities 
were created at Lahore and Allahabad No University 
centres were provided for certain of the provinces — e g , 
Assam, the Central Provinces and Burma, or for the 
Indian States The students of these provinces or States 
ordinarily read the courses and frequented the examina- 
tions of the most conveniently situated centre. The size of 
the area over which the influence of each University ex- 
tended, entailing as it did the establishment or retention of 
a network of affiliated colleges to supply local needs, 
militated against the growth of corporate University life 
and sentiment 

The main charactenstics of an Indian University of this 
type were the following It was not a teaching body It 
affiliated colleges which fulfilled the standards , and it 
examined and conferred degrees upon the students of such 
colleges It sometimes recognized high schools for pur- 
poses of presenting candidates at the University entrance 
examination , and it conducted that examination, where* 
upon the successful pupils were permitted, if they desired 
to prosecute their studies further, to enter one or other of 
the affiliated colleges Beyond a certain number of 
endowments for fellowships, scholarships, etc, the Uni- 
versity had no funds of its own save what it collected from 
candidates at the entrance and degree or diploma examina 
tions The Government of the University was vested in a 
single body, which performed both administrative and 
academic functions Such delf*gations of power as existed 
were conferred upon an executive committee called the 
Syndicate and upon the Faculties — both Syndicate and 
Faculties consisting wholly or mainly of members of the 
central body which retained in its own hands the bulk of 
the control The inequality of the affiliated colleges reacted 
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upon the standard, which had to be set so as to allow for 
the shortcomings of the weaker institutions, while those 
which were well staffed and equipped sometimes received 
but scant recognition of their supenonty The entrance 
examination admitted to University courses boys whose 
ages and intellectual attainments too often demanded a con- 
tinuance of study under school conditions and were unequal 
to a relaxed discipline and collegiate methods of instruction 
It IS not to be supposed that these shortcomings existed 
to an equal degree in all the five Universiues The 
University of Madras remained, to its credit, an example of 
sound administration and learning Others, too maintained, 
though not without a struggle, a reasonable standard of 
efficiency When the searching eyes of Lord Curzon 
detected the weak places in the harness of University 
organization, the Commission of 1902 and the legislation 
of 1904 were directed mainl/ towards the University of 
Calcutta, which suffered from the rapid expansion of higher 
education among the progressive people of Bengal This 
expansion took place under a system unfitted for adaptation 
to rapidly changing circumstances and unsupported by 
adequate funds. 1 he Bengali, progressive in his ideas, 
nevertheless clings with sentimental conservatism to insti- 
tutions with which he is familiar It was mainly for the 
good of Bengal that the legislation of 1904 was undertaken, 
and It was in Bengal that the opposition to that legislation 
manifested itself This attitude of hostility was totally un- 
warranted For the Indian Universities Act of 1904 was 
in Itself a cautious and conservative measure It regu- 
larized the constitutions of those bodies It organized and 
strengthened their powers of control over affiliated institu- 
tions. It added the function of teaching to that of exami- 
nation It accepted the existing system and tried to 
improve it Witnesses before the Commission of 1902 had 
urged the big reform — the creation of additional Univer- 
sities But “this, earned to its logical conclusion — the 
adoption of a system of self contained local Universities — 
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appeared to involve either a multiplication of centres in- 
compatible with efficiency or a concentration which would 
have left outlying colleges stranded, and would have 
aroused the strongest opposition So the opportunity of 
introducing a wholly new system was not taken and in the 
words of Sir Hugh Orange, “by the Act of 1904 the 
pnnciple of the federal University, which examines those 
whom It has not taught, received a new lease of life ’ 

But in the immediately succeeding years two things 
became plain First, the jurisdiction of some at least of 
the Universities was too large for effective administration 
Funds had indeed been allocated from public revenues for 
purposes of inspection, etc But apart from the cost of 
periodic visitations it was difficult m the case of outlying 
institutions, to exercise the vigilance necessary to secure 
that conditions or recommendations were carried out in the 
spirit in which they had been imposed or suggested The 
large number of collies with which each University had to 
deal involved the laying down of hard-and-fast regulations 
which might not always square with local needs or possi- 
bilities. The examinations, too, had to be conducted on an 
immense scale with resultant inconveniences and the in- 
evitable adoption of mechanical tests Second, it was 
difficult for the Universities to fulfil in any worthy sense 
their new function of teaching Save to a small extent, the 
funds required for this object were not available The 
great distance between the colleges often rendered physi- 
cally impossible any system of common or inter-collegiate 
lectures At the same time growing specialization and the 
ambitions of individual institutions to offer a large choice 
of subjects increased the difficulty of meeting all needs and 
the danger of overlapping (At Calcutta, indeed, an 
elaborate system of instruction for candidates for the M A 
and M Sc degrees has grown up But that system has not 
been without its critics, and its maintenance is understood to 
have undermined the financial position of the University ) 
Over and above these two motives for reform, the further 
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development of education was awakening local aspirations 
and urging communities to demand organizations which 
should be nearer at hand and which would more fully 
comply with their various requirements 

Such was the position when, towards the close of 1910, a 
Department of Education was created in the Government 
of India Its first work was to make a survey of existing 
conditions and an estimate of pressing needs The result 
was set forth in a resolution which dealt with every branch 
of instruction Among other matters stress was laid on the 
need for University reform — curtailment of the areas of 
jurisdiction, the foundation of unitary, local, and residential 
Universities, and the establishment upon a more solid 
foundation of schemes of University instruction and re- 
search For the furtherance of this last object, a portion of 
the sums which the new Department was able to allocate 
for educational purposes was placed at the disposal of the 
Universities. 

The declaration of policy bore fruit Even before it was 
made, representations had been received from the Hindu 
and Muslim communities for denominational Universities. 
In September, 1915, an Act was passed for the establish- 
ment of a Hindu University at Benares After that, new 
Universities arose m quick succession They were not, 
like the old Universities, organized on a standard plan, but 
assumed different forms as dictated by the environment of 
each It is convenient to consider them in groups rather 
than in the historical order of their appearance 

A recognized University in Bntish India is invariably the 
creation of one or other of the provincial Legislatures or of 
the Imperial Legislature. But early in this second period, 
which may be said to begin with 1915, there arose two 
Universities in Indian States. One of them is in the pro- 
gressive State of Mysore, and consists of federated colleges 
at the two centres of Mysore city and Bangalore 
Another, called the Osmania University, was founded at 
Hyderabad, m the State of H E H the Nizam Its 
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special feature is the imparting of knowledge through the 
vernacular, for which purpose a large amount of translation 
from European works has been undertaken A University 
for women was also brought into being by the enthusiasm 
of Dr Karve This last has its headquarters at Poona, in 
British I ndia, and is not definitely recognized, since it is a 
purely pnvate organization and does not derive its status 
from any Act of the Legislature 

Passing next to those Universities which have been regu> 
larly established in British India, we may group the new 
Universities under three classes 

First, there are the denominational Universities — the 
Benares Hindu University and the Aligarh Muslim Uni- 
versity These are expansions of existing collies — in the 
latter case of the famous Anglo Oriental College originally 
founded by Sir Syed Ahmed Each is uni collegiate The 
Benares institution has housed itself in magnificent build- 
ings recently erected outside the city Aligarh already 
possessed a fine group of college structures 

Second, unitary Universities have been created at 
Rangoon, Dacca, Lucknow, and Delhu The first two 
were carved out of the area under the jurisdiction of the 
Calcutta University It is a curious comment on the old 
system that the two colleges at Rangoon, now welded into 
an independent University serving the whole province of 
Burma, were previously appendages of a University whose 
seat was a three days’ voyage distant 

Finally, a type of University has been devised to obviate 
the difficulty which confronted the Commission of 1902 It 
undertakes a portion of the instruction and possesses a 
stronger hold over the colleges which, though not situated 
in the U niversity town, are still attached to it for purposes 
of cumculum and examination It is admittedly a compro- 
mise. Examples of it are the new University of Patna, 
which serves the province of Bihar and Onssa, previously 
within the jurisdiction of the Calcutta University, and the 
University of Allahabad, which already existed as such, but 
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has now been reformed along lines suggested by the 
Calcutta University Commission 
This Commission, sometimes known as the Sadler Com- 
mission, commenced its investigations in 1917 and gready 
facilitated the changes which have taken place by giving 
to them the impnmatur of a most distinguished body of 
educationists Some of the reforms which it advocated 
had been anticipated in the Acts constituting the Benares 
Hindu and the Patna Universities, and in other ways. But 
It gave weighty sanction to these changes and suggested 
others of great value. While its proposals were made with 
reference to Calcutta, some of them have been found 
useful elsewhere The University of Calcutta, indeed, has 
hitherto not adopted these reforms — a fact for which 
financial stnngency is in part responsible , though it is 
understood that two pnvate Bills dealing with the subject 
will shortly be considered by the local Legislative Council 
But the new Universities of Patna, Rangoon and Dacca have 
arisen within the area which was previously under the juns- 
diction of Calcutta The U nited Provinces has now four U ni 
versities — at Allahabad, Benares, Aligarh, and Lucknow, 
and there is talk of others at Cawnpore and Agra The 
province of Burma and the small province of Delhi have 
now each their own University , and a University for the 
Central Provinces has long been under contemplation In 
the other provinces there has as yet been no increase 
These new Universities differ considerably in their 
organization Some are unitary, but consist of several con- 
stituent colleges at a single centre, where centralization and 
interchange of teaching are possible. Others are uni- 
collegiate as well as unitary Others, again, combine a 
central teaching institution, with external colleges situated 
at different centres. Areas have been restricted, and the 
work of each University institution is reduced to more 
reasonable proportions. Emphasis is laid upon proper 
residential arrangements. Administrative and academic 
functions are no longer combined in a single body , there 
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are ordinarily a large legislative Court, a small Executive 
Council, and a separate Academic Body, with powers and 
inter-relations carefully articulated The Umversity itself 
undertakes through its own professors some of the instruc 
tion, and possesses powers of organizing inter-collegiate 
arrangements A very important recommendation of the 
Sadler Commission was the absorption in the school system 
of what had previously been the first two years of collegiate 
instruction, and the constitution of a new authonty, on 
which both the University and outside interests are repre- 
sented for the administration and control of the secondary 
institutions Greater elasticity has been secured by new 
service conditions and by the distribution of rules between 
legislative enactments, statutes, ordinances, and regulations, 
in accordance with their importance 

The innovation has been great and sudden Some 
cautions are necessary The five original Universities are 
not dead On the contrary, they are going strong They 
have, despite adverse criticism, done a great work for India 
m the past There is a great work for them still to do in 
the future , and they will continue for years to come to deal 
with the majonty of students of the collegiate stage. It 
has been thought by some that the crop of new Universities 
has grown too quickly Unfortunately, their growth has 
synchronized with lean years when economy has been neces- 
sary There may be difficulties in the supply of competent 
staff There are certain to be in the beginning crudities 
and possibly, in places, competition, with consequent 
lowering of standards But, whatever the temporary 
drawbacks, there are few who can say that the change has 
come too soon The old system of unwieldy Universities 
had outlived its day, and, though the conditions of the 
country necessitate its continuance, it will no longer stand 
alone A more elastic organization has begun to assist it 
in bearing the burden 
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LEADING ARTICLE 

INDIAN HEROES 
By Stanley Rice 

The epic wnters of all countnes, being men, are prone to 
idealize womanhood This tendency is specially striking in 
the Indian epics, where the heroines have been held up as 
examples for all time, and where they are generally modelled 
upon the lines of the cardinal virtues becoming, at any rate 
m the Indian view, to the female sex, and notably on the 
lines of fidelity, chastity, and submission to the marital 
authority Certain charactenstics of weakness and frailty 
are sometimes introduced, and these serve to remove the 
Indian heroine from the category of the conventional and 
the ideal to invest them with a human interest, and to 
differentiate one from the other Among the subordinate 
characters we may no doubt find instances of palace intrigue, 
supposed to be so dear to the Indian heart, and so often 
encountered in the history of Indian courts, nor does the 
poet hesitate at times to present the picture of a repulsive 
woman But these are not, and are not meant to be, 
heroines the true heroine is nearly always conceived on 
ideal lines 

When we come to the hero the case is altered. There 
IS scarcely a single hero, not only in the Indian, but in any 
other epics who is flawless We cannot admire the sulki 
ness of Achilles, or the bombast of Hector , the wisdom of 
Odysseus not unfrequently degenerates into mvj^ cunning, 
and even the generous Siegfried stoops to base deception 
when he impersonates Gunther m the pursuit of Brunnhilde s 
love Roland, no doubt, is typical of the prettx chevalier, 
but the Song of Roland is one long panegyric of Chnstianity 
and one triumphal paean upon the downfall of the Pagans, 
so that the virtues of the hero are rather obscured by the 
religious inculcation 

That which every hero possesses m every land where 
the heroic is worshipped is a surpassing courage and tran- 
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scendent skill m war To be a wamor among warriors was 
evidently the ideal of all these epic bards, who, curiously 
enoueh, seldom or never combine the regal power with the 
supenative qualities of the wamor Just as Agamemnon, 
king of men, and Gunther, the doughty ruler at Worms, 
are by no means the greatest warriors of the epics of Greece 
and Germany, so Yudishtira is comparatively insignificant 
beside the greater heroes of the * Mahabharata.” Yet, when 
the final scene arrives, and the brothers, with their faithful 
wife, set out for heaven it is only he who reaches the goal , 
the others fall out by the way and are condemned to Pur^- 
tory, where the King finds them, and whence he finmiy 
releases them What is there, then, in his character which 
leads to this rather surpnsing result ? Why is he selected 
rather than the great archer, Aquna, or the chivalrous, if 
impetuous, Bhima ^ 

It is necessary to remember that epic poetry had its 
origin in those sagas or odes which minstrels sang before 
the sovereign to celebrate their doings and incidentally, to 
obtain their favours There are certain wnters who incline 
to a regrettable flippancy of phrase in dealing with the 
Indian heroes, beguiled thereto by the extravagances of 
Oriental hyperbole. It seems to them more marvellous 
that a man should cut with arrows missiles that are flying 
in the air than that he should easily hurl rocks which a 
dozen men of a more puny breed can hardly stir And so 
the circumstances of supernatural origin seem to such critics 
legitimate objects for their wit or sarcasm But it is easy 
to see that the Prince would be flattered by the ascription 
of his ancestors to divine parentage , and perhaps it was 
felt that the supernatural qualities of the hero must be 
accounted for by heredity from the gods Were it not for 
the somewhat grotesque circumstances surrounding birth, 
we should receive their accounts as a matter of course, just 
as we accept the genealogies of Achilles of Sarpedon, or 
of ^neas. To be bom of a divine father — the mother is 
never divine — evidently seemed to the Indian bard to 
enhance the importance of his hero, or to suggest a divine 
ancestry was a sure way to court his royal benefactor 

Beside the supreme virtue of prowess in war other 
qualities were only secondary Yet we get a glimpe of the 
reason why Yucjishtira was chosen to be the only pilgrim 
who reached heaven For to the ancient I ndian it was before 
all things necessary to give great gifts to the Brahmans and 
to be meek and submissive to elders It is counted unto 
Rama for righteousness that be refused to accept the 
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proffered abdication of Bharata in his favour, alleging as his 
reason that he must carry out the injunctions of his dead 
father, nor, when that father had reluctantly consented to 
his banishment, did he hesitate to obey This is the supreme 
virtue of Yudishtira. In a very remarkable scene he 
advances alone to the camp of his adversaries, in order to 
ask, not their forgiveness but their blessing, for what he is 
about to do They are even asked to advise the best means 
of compassing their own destruction, and this because 
amongst them are to be found his old preceptors And 
again, when the dying Bhishma is lying on his bed of 
arrows, Yudishtira comes to him to learn wisdom regarding 
the duties of kings towards their people For the rest he 
does not excite enthusiasm , his conduct is correct, but 
colourless, and if we seek in vain according to our m(^em 
canons for that which singles him out, we are, in the end, 
compelled to accept the values of the ancients, and to 
acknowledge that in this special virtue of “piety” he is 
without a peer 

The legend of the Strong Man appears in the mythology 
of many nations. Even in the age of chivalry, when 
already the supernatural had begun to disappear, traces o\ 
It still survive , for, though Roland performs no miracles, 
his prowess far exceeds that of any ordinary Paladin, and if 
his weapon lacks the celestnl qualities of Arjunas bow, 
Gandtva, and his armour was not forged in the smithy of 
Hephaistos, yet his sword is of such tempered steel that 
even he, with all his strength, could not break it In heroic 
times, Herakles among the Greeks and Samson among the 
Israelites are matched by Bhima in the Indian legends, and 
though the figure of Siegfried comes down to us through the 
medium of a much older legend, we can discern the same 
attribute of great physical strength, both when he wrests 
the treasure and the Tarnkappe from the Nibelungs, when 
he runs the race which ends so fatally in the tragedy of 
Hagen *s spear, and especially m his encounter with Brunn- 
hilde, who, though a woman, was able to master a renowned 
hero, and hang him up for the night on the wall Whether 
these legends spring from the mere natural admiration for 
masculine strength, or whether some Nature myth is en- 
shrined in them, it is difficult to say Solar myths are 
looked upon askance in these days , it has become almost a 
byword that, if you are at a loss for an explanation, you 
turn to the solar myth in despair Yet there is more than 
a suggesuon of the sun in the story of Samson, the shining 
one, whose strength resided in his hair, for, as the sun in 
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winter is powerless without his rays, and yet suffers but a 
temporary eclipse when the clouds cover him, so was Samson 
powerless when bis locks were shorn, and yet burst with 
ease the new cords and the green withes with which the 
Philistines in their simplicity bound him 

One may hazard the conjecture that there are traces of a 
Nature myth in the epi^e of Herakles' combat with 
Antseus You will remember that as often as Antaeus 
touched the earth his strength was renewed, so that Herakles 
was reduced to crushing the life out of him while he 
remained in mid-air Does not this suggest the parching 
power of the sun, which cannot wither up the vegetation so 
long as It finds sustenance from the earth, so long, in poetic 
phrase, as it can still dnnk at its mother’s breasts, yet 
which quickly scorches and, especially in the latitudes of 
Greece and Asia Minor, the plants which are rooted up, 
tom as it were from their mothers arms ? It is possible, 
therefore, though the connection is more obscure that some 
such Nature myth is to be found in the story of Bhima, the 
mighty warnor of Kurukshetra, who, amongst so many 
others renowned for strength and valour, was so conspicu 
ous, that he is known chiefly for his attribute of strength 
We need not cavil at the poets exaggeration when he 
endues him with the strength of 10,000 elephants Oriental 
imagery is prone to be hy perbohcal We must look beyond 
the literal fact to the intention, and, after all, is there any- 
thing so monstrous in this mere figpire of speech to those 
who have placidly accepted the story of a man who could 
pull down a solid structure with no better weapons than his 
own arms ? 

It seems, too, to be generally recognized that the Strong 
Man IS not conspicuous for wisdom , his great characteristic 
is an impetuous temper Bhima is being continually warned 
by Aguna, or by Yudishtira, against the folly of his out- 
bursts. In the great scene of Draupadis humiliation, it is 
Bhima, who, not realizing the position, indulges m a furious 
invective against her persecutors , it is Arjuna who has to 
remind him that they are m the power of their enemies, and 
that such exhibitions of temner will do more harm than 
good. In like fashion, we find that Ajax in the “ Iliad ” is 
not a very wise person, and both he and Herakles lose their 
reason in the end As for Samson, there is no more 
imprudent character in the entire Biblical record One may 
suppose that, in the ancient view, the physically strong had 
no need of their wits, and it is worthy of remark in passing 
that, m the old Indian fables, the hon, who is invariably 
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recognized as the kin^ of beasts, is as invariably depicted 
as grossly stupid His folly is always requinng correction 
by faithful advisers, or is being turned to sinister account 
by unscrupulous intriguers. 

The quidity of invulnerability which we find in Siegfried 
and in Achilles, coupled with the fatal spot which left 
unguarded proves their min, appears in a somewhat dif- 
ferent form in the Indian legends. Apart from the case of 
Ravana, who had obtained the boon from Indra that he 
should be able to defy gods and demons but who, being 
himself a demon, is perhaps out of court, Bhishma had ob 
tamed a somewhat similar boon that he should choose the 
time of his own death, and this gift he uses, for after he is 
struck down he remains on the field for fifty-eight days 
until the auspicious hour arnves when he can release his 
soul Kama, too is born with invulnerable armour, of 
which, for some obscure reason he is persuaded to divest 
himself In both these cases, of course the hero cannot be 
slain , but since death is inevitable to mortal man, a loop 
hole of escape is provided, as m the German and the Greek 
legends So also Kwasind, the Strong Man of the Red 
Indians, is invulnerable, save to the blow of a pme-cone on 
his head It does not seem to have occurred to the makers 
of these legends that this very gift of invulnerability 
detracts from rather than adds to, the heroic qualities of 
their characters Probably it is only a picturesque way of 
emphasizing the prowess of the hero, but any one could be 
brave if going into battle he knew beforehand that all the 
weapons of all the host were powerless to take his life 

They were not without chivalry, these ancient heroes, 
though they seem to have shown little mercy to one 
another The rape of Sita came about through disregard 
of Rama’s strict injunctions that she should be well pro- 
tected Insults to Draupadi were fearfully avenged 
Dhima drinks the blood of Dushashana, who had dragged 
her into the hall he breaks the thigh of Duryodhana, who 
had bared it indecently in her presence he pounds literally 
to a jelly a would be admirer The weakness of women 
was acknowledged, but their subservience to men was 
taken as a matter of course, and when once remonstrances 
are over and the woman accompanies the hero into exile, 
she settles down into the customary occupation of keeping 
house for her lord and master But this chivalry was not 
coupled with any exalted ideas of masculine fidelity They 
could be charmed by a pretty girl, much to the chagrin of 
the lawful wife, or they might be overcome by the blandish- 
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ments even of a female demon But license has always 
been allowed to men in such matters, for did not Achilles 
eat his heart out at the loss of a mistress who had come to 
him as the spoils of war ? Perhaps the * Nibelungenlied ” is 
unique in that the tragedy turns upon the alleged untruth- 
fulness of Siegfned to his wedded wife. 

Patience, too they had and endurance in adversity The 
exile of the hero and his adventures in the forests are the 
favourite theme of the Indian waters Not only is it the 
framework both of the “ Ramayana ” and of the “ Maha- 
bharata, ’ but it appears also in the well-known story of Nala 
and in the equally famous legend of Savitri, where the 
pnnce s father is living a hermit life in exile But the hero’s 
conduct IS often unheroic , we cannot sympathize with the 
unavailing lamentations of Rama, sull less with his cruel 
repudiation of Sita a repudiation of which there is also a 
trace in the story of Nala, who, after deserting his wife in a 
fashion we can only call cowardly, begins to upbraid her for 
the device by which she and she alone has brought about 
their reunion We must however reckon here with the 
extreme sensitiveness with which Indians have always re- 
garded questions of female honour Then, as now they 
have always taken alarm at the slightest indications of 
anything that might be construed as wifely infidelity or 
even levity, and until suspicion is allayed affection 
must wait 

One and all exhibit weaknesses, as indeed do Shake- 
speare’s heroes Arjuna is distinguished mainly by his 
excellence in archery, but prowess in war he shares with 
the most detestable of his enemies Bhima is impetuous 
and irritable. Even Knshna is not above some question- 
able dealings But one exception there is In drawing 
the character of Bhishma the Indian artist seems to have 
sought to combine in one person all the excellences of man 
Wise in counsel, valiant m battle, restrained m passion, he 
wins our admiration as no one else does He is the Cato 
of India clinging loyally to a lost cause let the gods 
choose which side they will He begins his career by a 
renunciation of the kingdom, an act of magnanimity of 
which few were capable in those days Loyally he steers 
the State through the rocks and shoals of the intervening 
years, and when at last his hour has come he can with 
better claim than Samuel protest that he has lived and died 
blameless, as a Kshatnya should His very end is brought 
about by his chivalry, for his foes had placed Sikhandin in 
the forefront of the battle, knowing t^t this knight, sans 
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peur et sans reproche^ would not draw his bow upon one 
who once wore a woman's form It is not pertinent to our 
subject to inquire how this cunous conception arose, but it 
may be remarked in passing that it is not peculiar to India, 
and appears under clifferent shapes in the fables of many 
lands 

Nor were the arts wholly disregarded A recent Bengali 
writer has sought to show that the Ramayana ” is really 
two stories — a northern and a southern — rolled into one, in 
which the Aryan prince from the North overcomes the 
aborigines of the South This thesis bears the colour of 
likelihood from the fact that, as is now generally held, the 
demons and Rakshasas of the forests — the Daitays and 
Danavas and others — were in fact the indigenous tribes, 
gradually pushed back by the Aryan invaders If, there- 
fore, Ravana was really a southern king, we can the more 
easily accept his proficiency in music for the name of 
Ravana is even now not unknown to the Indian art The 
conception of a bloodthirsty demon seems to our modern 
ears incongruous with the delicate and highly intellectual 
art of music, but it is not unfitting that a southern king 
should be so eminent in it seeing that to this day the South 
pndes itself on having preserved and developed the art on 
purer lines than the North Dancing, too, was evidently 
highly considered, for Arjuna learns it from the celesti^ 
dwellers in Indra’s heaven and although he is condemned 
to be a dancing-master to the ladies in the course of his 
exile, the contemptuous reference to the fact seems to look 
more to his employment in the women's apartments than 
to the practice of the art At any rate, it does him no harm 
in the battlefield 

The epics, however, and more especially the “ Maha- 
bharata," are not the work of a single hand but all the 
cunning of all the critics has not been able to separate 
certainly the original parts from the later additions When 
they fell into Brahman hands, it was natural that they 
should depart from the old conceptions of the sages, 
which, of course, extolled the virtues of the typical 
Kshatnya, and should lay greater stress upon the service to 
religion especially when it took the form of largesse to the 
pnestly caste Some trace of the same thing is to be found 
in the “ Nibelungenhed," where the whole story of wild 
Iceland is cast into the mould of mediaeval chivalry, and 
where Knemhilde, brooding over the wrongs of her 
murdered husband and meditating deep vengeance against 
her nearest kin, is yet distinguished by her beauty and by 
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her charitable works. It is evident that the compiler or 
adapter thought with the Hindu Brahman that such charity 
as this covered a multitude of sms. But the supreme 
virtue of deference to elders finds its ongin deeper in the 
ancient patnarchal system m which the word of father or 
mother was law In later conceptions of polity treason to 
the State takes the place of disobedience to the family 
head as the one is the greatest of all crimes, so was the 
other the negation of the highest virtue The most 
striking example is the polyandry of Draupadi, where the 
brothers, little as they like the idea feel compelled to obey 
the command of their mother “ to share the prize they had 
won,** given though it was in ignorance of the facts 

Indian heroes reflect the spint of the time and place as 
much as, perhaps more than, those of any other country 
We may be thankful to the epic writers that in presenting 
to us characters compounded of virtues and of failings they 
have preserved the human interest which must always 
endure. One only among them represents the typically 
perfect man, and m him we can see what to an Indian 
seemed perfection There is no single personality in the 
epic literature of Greece or Rome, of France, England, or 
Germany that can fitly be compared to Bhishma He 
stands alone as the type of manhood 


OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 

The Development of Ski f Government in India, 18581914 By 
CMP Cross ( University of Chuago Press ) 

{Reviewed by Sir Verney Lovkti, k c s i ) 

In this book Mr Cross traces ‘ the development of sell t,overnment m 
India during the years from the Mutiny to the outbreak of the W orld War 
He considers that the penod since 1914 has been obscured by “censor 
ship, by propaganda, and misinformation to such an extent that partisan 
ship, which has no place in such a treatise has no means of being 
controlled or evaluated. His investigation has been “ confined strictly to 
developing a background for a comprehension of the forces and move- 
ments at work in India “ Since the war, he says, “ new figures such as 
Gandhi, and new methods or modifications of methods, such as non- 
co-operation and the Hindu Muhammadan Entente have come, but have 
ejected httle essential alteration in the current of events, the outcome of 
which must be awaited with anxious concernment, not only by the British 
Empire but by the world at large. 

It is tme that a parliamentary system was logically the final outcome of 
the ICorley Mmto reforms, and that mcreasing contact between the 
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rapidly-growing, though itill rdativdy tmall, WeitenKdaaited clatMi of 
India and an inczeanngly democratic &iglaad, was bound to |»odiioe 
eventually changes of the nature of those enacted by the Govemineot of 
India Act of 1919. But the war and its vaned consequences, the De- 
clarauon of August, 19x7, and the Montagu-Chelmsford refonns, while not 
essentially altering the underlying current of events, have so mcreased its 
volume and force as to inspire in many the gravest doubts of the ability of 
the British Government either to guide or to control it Should results 
justify such fears, impatient idealism will have achieved a supreme catas- 
trophe. But, for our own part, we hold that the keys of India are still in 
London If, discarding delusive catchwords, and looking facts m the fiice, 
England remains staunch and true, not only to her own hard-earned 
interests in India, but to the interests of the many alien millions to whom 
she IS bound by every tie of honour, she will meet with such a response 
from those Indians who are fully conscious that in her rest their hopes of 
ordered freedom, as will enable her to frustrate the forces both of preapi 
tate nationalism and of diligently stimulated racial hatred 

Relying on many authonues, and on the collated results of much 
literary research, Mr Cross tells us of the development of democratic 
ideas in India up to the date of the passing of the Morley-Minto reforms, 
and for six years after His narrative partakes of the nature of a compila 
tion, and abounds with lengthy quotations from authorities of all kinds 
In a closing chapter, entitled “ The Future, he appears to forecast India s 
complete severance hrom the British Empire “ Did the climate,” he says, 
** permit colonization on a larger scale, and were not the native population 
10 enormous, and at the same time potentially so capable, it might be a 
different story, but as it is, India seems to be too immense, too remote, 
and of too inhospitable a climate to become a second Ireland, too in 
herently different in culture, interests, and race to become another 
Australia or Canada, and its native population too immense and capable to 
become a South Afnca.’ There is much sound reflection in these 
remarks And yet we do not see the moon which has climbed so high 
into the night setting amid the croaking of frogs. We do not see India 
unsteadied by any central authonty entering on a new cycle of enfeebling 
disintegration We do not believe that all the past is to end m dismal 
confusion 

Our authors book contains a great deal of collected information and 
quotations which are very interesting to the student of I dian history 
But his views of Bntish policy and mobves inchne towards somewhat acnd 
cynicism When, for instance, he writes that m 1911 “an attempt was 
made to play the king and take the tnck,’ by arranging for the coronabon 
of George V at Delhi, he ignores the well known fact that His Majesty s 
visit to India was the outcome of his own desire to see India again, and to 
manifest effectually hn interest in and his regard for hii Indian people 

A Burmese Arcady By Major C M. Ennqnez- {SeeUy^ Strvtce ) 21s. net 

The ” arcady” described in this volume is the httle-kuown land of 
Kashm, in the extreme north of Burma, separated from Tibet by the 
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Patkai nmge. The author, who wntes m an engaging style, assisted in the 
“great mQitazy expenment which threw open the army in 1917 to Bur- 
mese, Kachins, Karens, Shans Chins, and other indigenous Burmese races 
The Kachins were the first indigenous unit af infantry to enter an OTeiseas 
war zone They were m action against the Kurds at Sulaimaniyah, m 
June, 1919 The author describes the ravages caused by diseases amongst 
these hiUmen, and expresses the belief that military training u the most 
effective way of educating them He considers them particularly valuable 
matenal for the Indian Army on account of their freedom from religious 
and from caste prejudices. 

Thk Wealth and Welfare of the Punjab By H Calvert, u sc , i c s 
(Lahore) Fp 224 

{Remtnttd by Mary B. R. Martin ) 

The author of this book is a specuilist on cooperation being Registrar 
of Cooperative Societies in the Punjab, and the writer of a book on * Law 
and Principles of Cooperation 

These societies are still in their infancy m India, and as they are pn- 
manly intended for agncultural workers, it is important that reliable data 
should be (xdlected on all matters connected with the land. We are told 
that this book has no official authonty, and it therefore contains an un 
biassed opinion on facts acquired by experience Agriculture is the 
most important of all industries, and the agriculturist is a pronounced con 
servative with regard to new methods of farming and improving the landi 
more especially so in India, where old customs are so deeply rooted We 
gather from the introduction that the Punjab cultivator has a hard struggle 
to support his family and that he has not bad hitherto much encourage 
ment from the educated classes, and being therefore a poor man it is 
impossible for him to cope without assistance with bad seasons, caused by 
drought, etc The problem of very small holdings is a complicated one, 
for as the agncultunsts become educated, th^ will require wider scope 
for scientific farming, and it may be difficult to acquire sufficient land for 
that purpose. We heartily commend this book to all Indian students 
anxious to acquue knowledge of social amditions as they affect the village 
population of India 

British North Borneo By Owen Rutter ( ConstabU and Cc) 21s net 

Sir West Ridgeway in a brief mtroduction, reminds us that “ In 1878, 
this comer of Borneo — moat important from its strategic position — 
was in danger of being acquired by a foreign Power, when, at the eleventh 
hour, a small body of English gentlemen stepped in and purchased it from 
the native rulers " Forty two years have elapsed since the granting of the 
charter, and the author descnbes in the course of some 400 pages the 
advance m every field that the lapse of time has brought He is emphatic 
in commending the system adopted for recruiting the officers of the Cml 
Service and Constabulary in Borneo 

“ There is neither qualifying nor competitive examination, but nominated 
caudidatet are interviewed by a Selection Board composed of the President 
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ud some of the duecton Tbit lystem m the pist hai had excelknt 
xenilta, and la, for a nDaU sennce like that of North Borneo, an und<mbted 
improvement on the hide>bound methods of the competitive examinatioa 
"By their present methods they get the right stamp of officer for the 
Service fOT the truth is that, whilst a man does not need to be a Greek 
scholar to be a District Officer, he does need to be a gentleman 


An Eastern Ijbrary I Tales of Bengal II Srikakta By 
Humphrey Milford. [Oxjord Unrotrstty Press') London, Bombay, 
Calcutta, and Madras Price 3s 6d each net 

{Jiemewed fy Y Scatcukrd) 

Refemng to the “most wonderful’* works of Charles Dickens, the senout 
motive of which was the remed]nngof social abuses, the Bishop of Binning 
ham, speaking at a recent dinner at the Authors Club, said that many 
social ills “could be better healed by a novel wnter than by a Parliamen- 
tarian orator Books which, while telling a fictional story, expose an 

actual danger,” have again and again led to reforms, otherwise undemanded, 
through apathy, the fatal offspnng of ignorance, and this senes will un- 
doubtedly contnbute to such desirable ends. 

“ Tales of Bengal are selections from the wntings of Santa and Sita 
ChatteiTee, daughters of Baku Ramananda Chattei^ee, the gifted editor of 
Prabasi, a Bengali monthly and of the Modem Pevtew (in English) which 
might be called the Indian Revtew of Revtews 

“ Effective criticism of a sooety comes best from those who are members 
of It It IS an immense gain to any nation that its society should be 
seen through the eyes of its own intellectual countrywomen , and Indian 
society in its public aspects and activities means Indian men ” These vital 
words, ftom the introduction by E J Thompson, set forth admirably the 
great value of these tales for Indian readers But they should prove 
hardly less useful to the Anglo-Indian and other students of Indian 
paychology The late Mr J D Anderson a leading authority on Bengah 
literature, thought highly of the work of these gifted sisters Santa 
Chatter]ee, an artist as well as wnter, has contributed a frontispiece It is 
to be hoped that few Indian girls have counsellors as questionable as Tara- 
didt in the “ Ugly Bnde ’ and that Indian husbands are not often as badly 
deceived as was the poor bndegroom. “Loyalty is a touching and 
pathetic tale, and “ The Wedding Dress is full of quaint intc -est 

Snkanta,” says E J Thompson, is mamly autobiographical, and it 
written round Mr Chatterjee’s favounte social theme — the position of 
women of the unfmtunate class 

Saratchandra Chatteijee was bom in Bengal in 1876 Like Fe^s Hume, 
his first published story (1913) made him fiunous, and he tells us he is 
perhaps the only wnter in ^ngal who has not had to struggle 

The earlier diapters deal with the adventures of two Indian boys, and 
bring the foreigner mto the closest touch with the Bengah outlodc upon 
life Indranath is an elusive and fascinatuig boy of heroic character and 
strange courage One longs to hear more of huiL Page 150 contains an 
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indktiDent of the cifte lyitem, moct instnictiTO as coming from such a 
aooTce The piesent work formi otUy the first part, and teadess of that 
will anxiOQsly await the translation of the second and thud TC^uiiies. 


Taa East in thb Light or the West By Rudolph Steiner, ph.d 
(Vienna) {G P Putnawts Soms, London and New York ) 

The translatOT, H Colhson, tcUs us that Dr Steiner often quotes the 
significant words of General Smuts, who said that the world s sutesmen 
must now turn their eyes from the North Sea and the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, the immeduite meeting pomt of East and West 

The introduction by Mr George Kaufmann is perhaps the most valuable 
part of the book as it shows the connection tetween the spintual and 
practical side of the questions dealt with by Dr Steiner a connection the 
average reader might fail to discover for himself Wntes Mr Kaufmann 

" Thoughtful statesmen and observers of world politics know full well 
that the greatest and most real problems of the present and of the 
immediate future oincera the relationship of the East and West They 
are problems of hfe and death in the matcnal as well as in the spiritual, 
sense 

Dr Steiner’s attempt to throw light on these problems must prove of 
interest to all senous students of human life and destiny 

F R S 

Excellently bound and pnnted, the Kipling Anthology (prose), issued 
by Macmillan and Co^ St Martin s Street, London price 6s net, will earn 
the gratitude of all lovers of “ Kim and the “Jungle Books Is there to 
be a companion volume in verse? 


NEAR EAST 

Egyptian Art Introductory Studies By Jean Capart Iranslated 
by Warren R Dawson (London A/Urt and Unwin) 1923 
168. net 

(Revmvid H R Hall ) 

The interest in everything Egyptuin that has been stured up by the dis- 
covery of Tutankhamen s tomb makes the present a very appropriate time 
for the appearance of Mr Dawson s translation of the first part of M 
Capart s ‘ Lemons snr 1 Art 6gyptien ' M Capart is well known as the 
keeper of Egyptian antiquities in the Brussels Museum and as a wnter on 
Egyptian art His “ Lemons were pnnted, owing to post war conditions, m 
1920, without illustrations \ book on art without illustrations is to our 
minds something hke Hamlet with the Fnnce of Denmark omitted , in 
fact, a book on art without illustraUons would m England simply not be 
read. But the French (and also the Walloons of Belgium) are accustomed 
to do without pictures and to trust to the lucidity and precision of the 
French language in specification and description to do all that is necemary 
to mske the cultivated reader understand the subject matter 
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Mr Dawtooi however, hei of cocirve lUiutrated hu timoilaboii with well 
choMn photognphs, most of them of works of art not too well known to 
English readers, and without the well worn dukh to which we are so used. 
For this relief much thanks I Plate Ixii., especially, the excavated icrdab 
dL a IVth Dynasty tomb, with its funerary stotues m position, is of great 
interest, and the fismous bttle figure of the man carrying a vase, in the 
Liverpool Museum, finds its worthy place among the masterpieces (FL Ixiv ) 
The frontispiece, appropriately of an object in the Brussels collection, 
IS a grand head of the god Amen which may be a portrait of King 
Tutankhamen 

M Capart s book deserves Mr Dawson s praise of it as one of the most 
readable and interesting accounts of Egyptian art that has yet appeared 
Its whole character is distinctly ongina4 and the chapters on the historical 
development of Egyptian art and on the art of archaic days are extremely 
good, as was to be expected from M Capart, who has made a special study 
of the early penod In dealing with the history, however while agreemg 
wholly with his view that the German system of dating for the Old and 
Middle Kingdoms is too low, and that there must be somethmg wrong here, 
we are not inclined to follow him so far in the direction of Professor Petne ■ 
early dating as to admit the validity of Dr Borchardt s calculations, which 
indeed have been shown to be quite unrelmble by Professor Feet It is to 
be regretted that they have been included in the book at all (p 49). 
Professor Petrie's dates seem merely more incredible than those of the 
Germans, which Breasted adopts The evidence from Crete supports the 
German dates rather than those of Petne and personally we do not think 
that the German dates are more than two centunes out (see * Ancient 
History of the Near East” (1920), p 23 ff) 

The chapters translated are those introductory to the mam body of the 
**■ Lemons ” They make a fine volume in themselves, well pnnted and pro 
duced, and refiecting credit on the publishers Mr Dawson has done his 
work as translator faithfully, and has contnbuted a useful preface. One 
11 grateful to meet in him a translator who is himself entirely au <ourant 
of the subject translated Not long ago we saw a book (that shall be 
nameless , indeed, we have forgotten its name) on Egyptoli^, translated 
from the German, in which we read with amazement of *‘the temple of the 
god Courage in Assyria It sounded slightly Assyrian, perhaps more 
Roman Will it be beheved that the original spoke of “ the temple of 
Mut ID Asher ? Mut being the Egyptian goddess worshipped in Asher 
a part of the modem Kamak 

There is a misprint ** Seshork 1 (Sishak) for “ Sheshonk I (Sbishak) 
on p 4a 


GENERAL 

A Gttidb to Diplomatic Practice By the Right Hon. Sir Ernest Satow 
9 vola {Longmans ) 42a net 

The above is a revised edition of the work first puUished in 1916, which 
was ID fact the earhest of its kind in England. The distinguishing feature 
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of the new edition is the enlargement of the space deroted to coofermioei 
The peges dealing with the Peace of Vemilles are of special interest 
Although the subject would appear somewhat too technical for the 
general reader, it is nevertheless true that without some knowledge of the 
practioea of diplomacy it is impossible to follow intelligently the relations 
between States It is only by such study that *' offiaal correspondence 
can be gauged at its proper value We also commend the following quo- 
tation of the author to the student of international politics 

**Plo8 on se htmilianse avec les langues 6trang^res plus disparaissent 
cet preventions, ces baines nationales que la difference des langues ne 
cootnbue que trop k entretemr 

FRENCH BOOKS 

Histoire de l Asie By Rene Grousset In 3 vols (Pans G Cris ) 
60 fr 

The present work is designed to cover the history the avilizations, the 
reUgiont the philosophies, and the arts of Asia, and is particularly useful 
as a work of reference In view of the enormous material at his disposal 
the author has acted wisely in grouping his narrative according to the 
pnncipa] civilizations. Thus he distinguishes a Nearer Eastern civilization 
extending from the times of the Chaldeans to the Muhammadans in 
fluenced but not modified, by Greece or the Crusades He then describes 
the world of Buddhism, and follows this with a volume devoted to the 
study of the Mongol invasion in the Far East An English translation 
should prove very welcome. 

Visions SoLAiREs. By Constantine Balmont (Paris Bossard) yfrsoc 
M Savitzky has here translated a selection of travel chapters from the 
works of this talented Russian author, who sang the praises of Shelley to 
bis own countrymen The descriptions include Mexico, Egypt and Oceania 
There are also two highly imaginative poems in honour of the Ganges, and 
a Maon short story The general character of the book is summed up by 
Its title, which reflects his own philosophy " Je suis venu au monde pour 
vou* le soleil 


Imperial Citizenship By l^rd Meston {Brttuh Asioaation ) 
{Reviewed H S L. Polar ) 

Addressing the British Association last year on this subject. Lord 
Meston dealt skilfully and lucidly with Impenal citizenship as a status 
Defining a " citizen ” as one who ‘ has a right to enter any part of his 
State, and has, when resident the same nghts to live, to cam a livelihood, 
to be protected by the laws, to vote for the Legislature, and to sit in the 
Legislature, on the tame conditions as his neighbours he is also required 
to obey the laws, to pay taxes, and to share 10 the defence of the country 
on the same conditions as bis neighbours he concludes that * Impenal 
atizenship, os a status of universal and uniform vahdity throughout the 
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Empire, does not exist," and that it ** is unattainable so loi% as there are 
grave divergencies of aviluation applied to the ordinaty observances 
of life 

Nevertheless, Lord Meston realises that * claims to avic status are 
constantly being pressed by or for communities from whom it has been 
withheld, and that they “ are likely to become more insistent as calls are 
made on those communities for common services, or for confomuty with 
common sUndards He recognizes them as *' a permanent basis in the 
growth of racial consaousness, in what Mr Lothrop Stoddard calls the 
niing tide of colour they are meant pnmanly as a protest agamst 
implied racial infenonty, as an assertion of nunal self respect The result 
of failure to appreciate this demand will be ** increasing embarrassment in 
our task of Impenal unity It will certainly be a growing lack of spon- 
taneity on the part of the claimants in their response to future Impenal 
calls upon them 

Lord Meston lays down, as qualifications for full Imperial citizenship 
(i) Ihe attainment of a similar type of constitution , (2) submission to a 
uniform system of administration, and (3) the acceptance of a common 
code of jurisprudence, and declares that not only is India npe for an 
extension of Impenal atizenship to her upon this basis, but that ** it is a 
paramount political necessity Whilst looking with suspicion equally 
upon the method of Caracalla and the policy of ** reciprocity laid down 
by the Impenal conference, m 1917 he thinks that the following threefold 
line of advance could be successfully taken — namely, frank discussion 
either direct, or vta *1 Royal Commission between Induand the Dominions 
and Colonics , propaganda of the doctrine of Impenal citizenship among 
ourselves as an evangel for all the higher strata of ci valuation m our 
Commonwealth, and not for the white races alone and co operative 
effort in India carrying the reforms to their logical conclusion in real 
Dominionhood ‘ not a merely ceremonial partnership in our Imperial 
federation 

To AwAkiNG India By S £ Stokes Pp 45 (Madras GanesM and 
Co) As S 

{Reviewed fy Mary E R Martin ) 

This small book is of some importance as it explains plainly and 
simply the economics of Swadeshi though the ailments employed may 
not be able to convince all its readers of the rightness or wrongness of 
the boycotting or the burmng of foreign cloth There is protiably no 
doubt about the fact that the raw Indian products sent to England to be 
manufactured are resold in India at a vastly increased cost and this is 
described by Mr Gokhale as ' bleeding the country This alone is a 
loss serious enough to cause a radical change to be made One does not 
desire Lancashire to be starved in order to benefit India, but one does 
desire wholeheartedly that matters should be so readjusted that Indu 
should not be obliged to sell m the cheapest and buy in the dearest 
market Mr Stokes points out very forably that there it no guarantee 
that mills will not be set up in India by foreign companies paying tbeir 
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dmdexids to ttocklK^den linng in Earope, and be alio wntet that oeitber 
will cheap clothing be provided by Indian textile nulls ran at a profit, but 
only by the people themselves spinning their own cloth It would be 
interesting to learn the figures stating the number of handlooms in use 
before the non-co-operation movement and the number now m use. It is 
always easy for enthusiasts to make out a good case, but to the reader 
accustomed to weigh &cts it will seem that although selfsacnfice is 
a very beautiful thmg, it can scarcely be insured that those who preach 
this doctruie can be trusted to do their work without mtimidation, violence, 
and cursing The suggesucm made, that all those who bum foreign goods 
and buy home-made cloth, should also buy sufiiaent cloth for one poor 
person, seems eminently practical 


Christ and Labour By C F Andrews Pp 146 (Madras Gantsh 
and Co ) 1922 Re 1 8 

{Renewed by Mary E K Martin ) 

This book is dedicated to the social and agncultural workers of Sural 
Farm at Santmiketan, where Dr Tagores famous Bolpur School is 
situated Mr Andrews, wnting from a strong Christian point of view, 
divides his book into three portions, tbe Roman Medueval, and the 
Modem world In the Roman world, towards the latter end, two problems 
became very acute — slavery and property, the capitalists of that time 
employing gangs of slaves to work their huge estates under appalling con 
ditiODS of suffering As regards property after the Fall of the Roman 
Empire, all social and rehgious restraints broke down, and the wild rush 
to accumulate nches by greedy adventurers also extended to the noblest 
families of Rome 

In the Mediaeval world, tbe monastenes and guilds were some of its 
mam features The monks taught the value of lives spent in the service 
of others, in contrast to the hermits of tbe Egyptian deserts who were 
merely ascetics. Tbe two important economic doctrines practised 
throughout were the “just pnee and the “sin of usury, and these 
doctrines, as Mr Andrews aptly remarks, are “ singularly modem in their 
aj^hcation. 

The Modem world occupies the largest space, and includes the reforma 
bon, industrial revolution, economic and British impenabsm, Christ s 
social teachmg, natural growth of soaety, and the revolutionary environ- 
ment. The history of one period seems to contain the clue to another, so 
to understand modem Indum labour problems, it becomes necessary to 
study the spuitnal conflict of the European reformation The industrial 
revolution was the over throwing of hand made and hand worked industries 
by medianical inventions. In the chapter on British Imperialism, the 
wnter warns his countrymen, against “the cant of self-congratulation 
and praise.** In his concluding chapters, Mr Andrews sets forth the 
central prinaples of Christ's teaching regarding labour problems Christ 

VOL. XIX Z 
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lanity u often bUmed for manj sine, bat it u not Cbnituuutjr which fiult, 
but tfaoie who bear Chnst's name and fiiO to carry out His precepts. 


From Bebun to Bagdad and Babylon By the Rev J R Zahm 
c.s.c,Li..D {D AppUOtn and C<mpany^ sis. 

{Eevtewtd by H Charles Wood* ) 

Dr Zahm tells us in the foreword that his book is the result of obseiva 
tKNis made and impressions gained dunt^ a recent journey from one of 
the greatest capitals of Europe to what was once the most important 
capital in Asia, and that he travelled not as a tourist, but as a student 
interested in the present and the past of the countries which he visited 
For these reasons, and because of bis power of observation and knowledge 
of history the author s expenence was in many ways like that of passing 
through a vast museum — a museum full of contrasts and of things of 
enthralling fascination 

The book is clearly written by a student and intended for students, 
But an attempt has been made to appeal also to the general reader, for it 
contains chapters upon such subjects as the Danube, Coiistantmople, 
motonng in the Garden of Eden etc The adoption of such a course 
will undoubtedly increase the arculation of the volume, but, considering 
the scope of the subject it is useless to disguise the (act that the copious 
extracts, given from the books and articles of other wnters, cannot be 
effectively dovetailed into a work which contains the somewhat everyday 
descnptions given of such world famous sights as Santa Sophia and the 
Galata Bridge. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter is that devoted to the Bagdad 
Railway Here the author puts the events which went before the 
inAuguration of the German scheme, and the negotiations which led up to 
and followed the granting of the concession for the construction of the 
line to a German (Company, in their proper perspective The question of 
linking the Mediterranean with the Persian Gulf had been discussed for 
the greater part of last century and Great Bntam Italy, France, and 
Russia had all demonstrated a certain interest in it The Germans finally 
succeeded, as a result of their very careful work in Turkey, of theur efficient 
European diplomacy, and of the ability of Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, 
who was certainly the most influential of all the Ambassadors at Yildiz. 
But whilst they secured the right to build the line, thev (the Germans) 
soon discovered that there were many financial difficulties to be over 
come — difficulties which were only natural, contidenng the obvKms 
reasons for which they desired to construct the railway 

The authcn: descnbea the route traversed by the Anatolian and Bagdad 
railways, and he has interesting things to say about Eski-Shehr and Konia. 
loitead of traverung Che entire Taurus Range by railway — 1£, indeed, tbit 
section was completed at the tune of Dr Zahm s journey — he piefared to 
dnve through the Cikcian Gates to Tarsus, and be was naturally and 
rightly struck by the beauties of the road then fdlowed. Bagdad seems 
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to have unprcMed him. and in addition to a deKnpbon of that town the 
author providef tome account of ita more eminent Caliphs. 

On the whole, the book will be mteresttng to the re^er, and especially 
to those who desire to obtain a bird t^eye view of the country throo|^ 
which oui traveller passed The published English price somewhat 
high, especially considenng the fact that there are no maps and no 
illustratiODS 


ORIENTAUA 

Bkhula The Indiam PiLOam’s PaooaBSS. Free translation from the 
onginal Bengali by Dr Dinesh Chandra Soi, with Introduction by 
Captain J W PetaveL (Calcutta Rs a ) (as 8d.) 

{Rtvteiotd F H Brown, c.i a ) 

Bunyan^s great work is not a prototype of this Bengali story, which 
was shaped probably a thousand years ago and the oldest extant manu 
script of which goes back to the twelfth century There it arcumstantial 
evidence that in moving power it falls far behind the allegory of the Bed 
ford tinker m the fact that this is the first translation into English In the 
practised hands of Rai Bahadur Dinesh Chandra Sen the translated story 
IS told with simple directness, and in other ways there are points of 
analogy with Banyan’s immortal work But the similarities with the most 
ancient of Biblical stones^ that of Job, are still more pronounced The 
story centres round the determined refusal of Chand Sadagar, a devotee 
of Siva, to worship the goddess Manasa Queen of Snakes, in ignorance of 
the fact that Siva had ordained that without such homage from Chand 
the would have no permanent place in the shnnes of men One blow of 
misfortune and bereavement after another fell upon him at the bands of 
the offended deity He has a house full of widowed daugbters-in law, and 
when his last and seventh son is to be married, he takes the most elaborate 
and costly precautions to guard against bis death from snake bite on the 
wedding night But they are vain, and the distracted bnde widow deter 
mines not to leave the corpse when it is placed on a raft to be earned 
down the sacred nver Her penlous devoUon is rewarded after months 
of floating by his restoration to life by Manasa Devi, together with bis six 
brothers. Chand is rebuked by Siva, disguised as an old man, for 
imagining he had conquered desire, and thinking he could find salvation 
ID his own strength and austaity Human weakness and the need for 
dtvme grace are set forth in language not disaunOar to some Paulme 
passages The story is commonly accepted as descnbing the conflict 
between philosophical Hinduism and popular behefs and superstitioos, 
and with philosophy accepting a compromise w the end It exposes the 
dangers of ascetiasm unless the heart goes with the self abandonment 
From this unlikely background Captain PeUvel is somehow able to devote 
much of his inti^uctiOD to bis well known proposals for co^penuive 
fuming and other work as a means of overcoming Indian poverty He 
admits, however, that the pages thereon aie a digression 
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Tm Babur NXma nr Ekoush (Memoirs of Bftbor). By Zthiru d-din 
MuhamiDRd BAbur P&dsb&h Gbftd Translated from the original 
Turki Text by Annette Susannah Berendge. s (London 

Lum< and Co , 1991 ) 

{Rmewed by Sir Thomas Arnold, c i k., utt d ) 

(}ood autobiographies are few in number, rarer still is it to find an 
autobiography written by a personage who has played a foremost part in 
the world’s history Such considerations have led students of literature to 
assign a high place to the Memoirs of BAbur, with their lively presentation 
of a vinle personality, fearless, sagaaous, and frank in his judgment of 
himself and otbers~«ble alike as statesman and general— poet and lover 
of flowers and beautiful landscape The importance of this work for the 
history of Central Asia and of India, during the early decades of the six 
teentb century, has been fully realized ever since Erskine published his 
translation of it in i8a6, and the literature that has grown out of Erskine s 
translatioa has attained considerable dimensions. But until the pubhca 
tion of Mrs Bevendge s volumes, an adequate presentation of this remark 
able autobiography has been lacking in the English language BAbur 
wrote in Turki, in a restramed, terse, and simple style , Erskine, having 
little acquaintance with the Turki language, made use of a Persun transla 
tion that had been prepared for the Emperor Akbar, and though he 
revised his work by means of a tentative translation from the Turki 
original found among Dr Leyden s posthumous papers, the result was Car 
from being an adequate representation of BAbur s text , for neither Persian 
as written in India at the time of Akbar nor English as wntten m the 
reign of George 111 , were congenial media for so direct and unsophisti 
cared a uage as Turki. In BAburs Memoirs, moreover, 'Me style est 
1 bomme mdme,*' and his choice of language and phrase constitutes part of 
the self revelation of the man But apart from these considerations, Mrs 
Bevendge has brought to her task an intimate knowledge of the history of 
Central Asia and India dunng the sixteenth century, such as none of her 
predecessors had possessed, and by diligent search she has been able to 
use raanuscnpts fuller m content and more reliable than Erskine or Leyden 
bad known Among these, the Haydarabad Codex, which there is reuon 
to believe was copied horn BAbur s autograph, was published by her in 
fiscsimile in 1905 Her timoslation therefore, is a notable appearanoe in 
English onentalism , we now have the real BAbur m English dress for the 
first time, with eluadations of every detail that calls for comment This 
authontauve version should now take the place of all previous translations 
and compilations, for it marks a distinct step in our ^owledge of BAbur 
and his period 

PERIODICALS 

Bdllstim of the School or Oriental Studies. Vol II., Part IV 

(Zafsof ) 6s 

The new volume oontaini a senes of papers on subjects of interest to 
Oriental scholars, book-reviews, and notes and queries. A contribution, 
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entitled ** Chinese Hecocdi of the Anbe in Central Asia,” throws light on 
the militaiy actiTities of the Arabs m that region, and also on their 
diplomatic relations with China. The records in question are chiefly from 
the late Professor Chavannes* “ Documents sur les Tou Kiue Oociden 
tanx,” and his ** Notes Additionellea sur les Tou Kiue Ocadentaux.” 
These reveal no less than nineteen Arab embassies to the Court of China 
between the year 716 and 759 Regarding the purpose of these missions, 
the author has two theories to brmg forward. “They may have had 
political objectives— as, eg an alliance or understanding agamst their 
common enemy the Western Turks. Or they may have been commercial 
missions, intended to foster trade relations, particularly in the matter of 
the overland silk trade. He also refers to the times when “from all 
quarters of the continent, from the steppes and the mountains, Indians, 
Arabs, Koreans, Tibetans, Japanese, Turks, Annamites, pass through the 
same audience chamber, each with their complaints and demands and 
quaint menagerie of presents Little they ever brought back but fair 
words and grandiose titles, but it would be strange if there were not in a 
few finer mmds at least, some vision of that breaking down of barriers 
after which Asia — and Europe, too — still strive ’ 

The editor must be congratulated 00 the excellence of this issue, which 
also includes papers by Sir George Grierson and Mr Lionel Giles 

La Revuk Facifique. (Pans, and Eatt and IVesf, Ltd , London ) 
80 francs per annum 

The above penodical, which is now in its second year, fully justifies its 
ambitious title Commencing with its first issue at the beginning of last 
year it has studied profoundly the proceedings of the Washington Con- 
ference, and in the March issue of this year that work is continued It 
would be very useful if this series of articles could be made available in 
book form Mr L Robert contnbutes a valuable and impartial paper on 
Korea. After summing up the benefits that have resulted from Japanese 
rule, the writer adds “ Conquered or subjugated peoples do not always 
rate at their proper value the advantages of a civilization that has been 
imposed upon them Korea was poor and miserable but independent 
when she regretfully accepted Japanese domination in 1906 Though the 
benefits of the new rule are doubtlessly appreciated by a section of the 
population even the most enlightened, who recognize the great eflbrts 
made by Japan, cherish the hope that some day Korea will regain her 
independence 

Frenchmen are able to wnte on Pacific problems with an air of detach- 
meot which makes their views particularly interesting to us. For this 
reason, apart from its general excellence we commend La Eevue Pactfique 
to students of Far Eastern poUtics. 


Nkthbklands Iitdibs Review (Abbey House, Victoria Street, S W i ) 
The March issue contains an interesting supplement on the Isle of 
Bab, which hes immediately to the east of Java. The wnter is Mr 
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Chftrles Morrell the Java rqnesentaUve of the British Chamber of Com* 
merce for the Netherlands East ladies. The religion of the Balinese » a 
form of Hinduism , during the ninth century and later Hindu princes 
ruled the island. The &U of the Hindu empires in Java did not affect 
Ball, and the cmiquest of Java by the Muhammadans was not followed by 
an invasion (rf the island. Consequently the religious customs of the 
inhabitants are of special interest to ethnologists 
It may be mentioned here that Miss T de Eleen, who has paid a pro- 
longed visit to the island, has now returned with a large collection of 
wonderful drawmgs illustrstive of the religious ntes and costumes of the 
islanders. These are now on view in a room placed at her disposal by 
the Royal Geographical Soci^ 


SHORTER NOTICES 

Summer Isles or Edkn By Frank Burnett {Sifton Praed.) a is net 
The art of wntmg successful travel books is one that many believe that 
they possess, but very few really master Mr Burnett has already given us 
* Through Tropic Seas and “ Through Polynesia and Papua, and those 
who have perused these charming volumes will know what to expect, nor 
will they be disappointed Leaving Canada he first visits the Fijis, and 
then skirts Australu on the way to Malaya, returning via JapaiL 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

Indui's Parliament, Vols II and III (Government Press, Delhi) , 
* Moral Instruction, by Hai Gaon translated by H Gollancs (Milford) 

I os, 6d net * A bhort History of the latimid Khalifate by Dr De Lacy 
O Leary (Kegan Paul), los 6d net * Into the £^t Notes on Burma 
and Malay, by Richard Curie, with a Preface by Joseph Conrad (Mac 
millan), 10 s 6d. net , ** A Manual of Buddhist Philosophy, by Dr W M. 
McGovern (Kegan Paul^ loa 6d net 
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T \V RHVS DAVIDS 

At the npe «ge of ieventy>Dine, Professor T W Rhys Davids passed away 
at Chipstead Surrey, on December 27, 1929 The last few years of his 
life had been greatly hampered by physical pain, so that death came as a 
relief from suffering Personally I received the news of his passing over 
with great gnef, for I lose in him one of my best fnends, a man for 
whom I had the highest admiration and respect , a man whose prominent 
trait of character was kindness, gentleness, and sympathy, who m a 
supreme extent was possessed of the Mtttay the Great Love towards all 
bemgs, which he was so fond of quoting as one of his chief ideals and 
standard of life with the well known passage from the *' Itvuttaka, ’ which, 
in bis own translation runs “ Just as at the dawn of day, when the night 
IS patsing, the Morning Star shines out in radiance and glory — ^juit so all 
the means that can be used at helps towards doing Right avail not the 
sixteenth part of the Emancipation of the heart through Love 

So I remember him, although weak in body of late, yet strong in mind, 
great in thought enthusiastic in his work when we converted in the cosy 
study at Chipstead from which a wide view of the rustic country of Surrey 
could be obtained and where one felt the presence and reality of the ideals 
of mankind so well, when we talked about the history of these ideals, the 
great philosophers who had preached these ideals (with whom one could 
not help assocuiting him as well), and, above all, the ont great Gotama to 
the de^ption of whose life and teaching he bad deroted his own life and 
teaching Surely the effect of such a man and friend cannot pass away 
with his bodily frame, the touch of his soul will be felt not only in 
myself but in countless others as well Now he has found NibbiUia, 
may be, of which he was such an eloquent interpreter, and which he has 
detenbed so well in his versatile language, and to the discussion of which 
as an ideal of ultimate happiness and bliss, as the crown of the highest 
optimism, he would always revert in hts talks with me. So I remember 
him as my kalyipa mitta, and 1 may say of him what Pingiya said of the 
Blaster (“ Sutta Nipata, v X149 ** PassSmi nam manasS cakkhuofl va 
rattm-divam , appamatto namassamano vivasemi rattim, ten eva maft&ami 
avippavflsam 

His career as a scholar is a varied and multifold course of events, 
beginning after the finishing of his Univcnity studies with the Civil Service 
in India (Ceylon), where he was first led to acquire a first hand knowledge 
of Phil and to make the acquaintance of Buddhist civilization. An 
ardent desire to make the Buddhist Scnptnres accessible to European 
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tchoUn never left him, and after hts return to Europe was the direct 
itimulas to the formatioa of the Pali Text Society by him, the President 
which he has remained for forty years, and the institution and working of 
which has been one of the greatest achievements of modem hteiary un^- 
taking on a private basts, even excelling Max Muller s “ Sacred Books of 
the £asL For this alone bis name would be immortal were it not also 
for many other facts. All his energies, his thoughts, his aspirations, were 
directed to the upkeep of the Society, the results of which he reaped in 
later years with deep satisfaction More than one text he has critiodly and 
accurately edited himself among the publications of the Society In- 
separably coupled with his name, not less with reference to the Pah Text 
Society than to all his achievements of later years, is that of hts dis> 
anguished wife; Caroline Augusta Rhys Davids. It is she who now fitly 
and deservedly takes his place. 

The outcome of his studies in Ceylon was, besides smaller publications, 
the great classic of Numismatics — viz., the " Anaent Coins and Measures 
of Ceylon (1877) The same year saw his first great histoncal work 
published, which has since then had over twenty editions “ Buddhism 
Here a successhil attempt was made to separate truth and fiction which 
were so dangerously intimately blended in Spense Hardy s ** Buddhism 
up to then the classic on Singhalese Buddhism His acquaintance with 
R C Childers strengthened his interest in Pali In London, while 
officially active as a barrister, he began his real studies of Pali and 
historical Buddhism as he often said to me, with his tianslation of the 
Introductory Book of the Jitaka tales Buddhist Birth Stones one 
volume, 1880) which laid the foundation of his exceedingly intimate 
familianty with the whole of the Jitaka tradition The congenial field of 
the Canonic Law of Anaent Buddhism he tilled together with Hermann 
Oldenberg in the translation of the two first sections (Vaggas) of the 
“ Vinaya Pitaka (most of the second secaon ts hts translation) in three 
volumes (1881 1885) under the title of Vinaya Texts The work, 
owing to the condition of the Pah Text and the subject matter, is in need 
of many corrections , still it is full of valuable information and a document 
of sound textual cnticisin Another, more advanced, translation is that of 
the “ Milindapahha, pubhshed in 1890 (m the ‘ Sacred Books of the 
East ) 

His religious philosophical bent led him from the more intimate study 
of the Buddhist Senptures on to a wider range of Comparative Study 
Here deserve to be mentioned his * American Lectures on Buddhism 
(1896) and many smaller contribubons and essays. Hu appointment to 
the chair of Comparsave Religion at Manchester University (1904), after 
having been Professor of Pah at London University since i88s, was a con 
sequence of this side of hu acavity 

The historian once more showed himself to advantage in his ' Buddhist 
India (1903) In graphic and vivid strokes be here gives us a picture of 
Indui under the mflnence of Buddhist culture The language of the book 
15 dear and to the point, the material u sifted and sound butoncally 
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Another httle book which mult be menttoned as founded on hntoncal 
ftudiei of his later and more mature years, and which he himsdf con- 
sidered as the best that he had ever wntten on the subject is his ** Early 
Buddhism (1914). 

Id 191a he retired from pubhc duties, and soon after the outbreak 
of war moved to Chipstead (Surrey). Here be brought to perfection 
(besides leemg the whole of the Canonical texts published in Pali Text 
Soaety editions) especially two plans and ambitions of his hfe. The first 
one was the printing of the translation of the “Digha Nik&ya, ’ w long 
collection, under the title of ** Dialogues of the Buddha.” This was begun 
in 1899 and the third and last volume was published in 1931 Here, 
too^ bis faithful and intelligent wife has been a great help to him We do 
not hesitate to say that the '* Dialogues ” are the most important product 
of hu genius, and are especially valuable for the cntical introductions to each 
section. Here the historian, the poet, and the philosopher were most 
happily combined. As the years passed by he grew more and more 
anxious about the other one of bis life-plans, the publication of the 
** Pah Dictionary,* for which he himself had collected such an abundant 
mass of material dunng hu long life and his exteruive reading The need 
of such a dictionary, which should be based on the Pah Text Soaety 
editiozu of the Sacred Texts and their commentaries was most urgent, and 
all Pall scholars were, since 1908, agreed on the realisation of such a plan 
It is not the place here to enter mto the history of the scheme all former 
plans were frustrated by the war In 1916 we discussed the scheme 
anew, and deoded that I should undertake the work with his help 
and under his guidance I owe him a great deal of instruction and 
advice, and regret that dunng later years he could not give me as much of 
hi8 help as I should have liked as his failing health more and more 
hmdered him just when the work was at its most important stage He 
revised my work up to the letter P It was a great pity that he was called 
off even before seeing half the work published Still, with all that, the 
foundation and inspiring genius of the work are hu own, and I am grateful 
to him as his pupil as well as hu colleague 

In hu method of work he always emphasized the importance of facts in 
the interpretation of hutoncal documents and their expression m language 
The Dictionary ’ should pnmanly be a statement of facts in historical 
Older , the words were to be given m their history withm the field of Palu 
The disadvantage of thu scheme u often evident, as with this the tndepen 
deoce of Pali is unduly put forward, and the sphere of meanmg too 
restricted. Yet it is a sound pnnaple, and to be welcomed, as checking 
the other extreme of abstraction and suffusion of meaning Sound was 
also hu opinion as to the close affinity between Vedic and Pali and the 
high age as some Pali idioms True that he often placed too much credit 
on fkcts of narration, which are, indeed, often purely allegorical represents 
turns of half troths, as seen with the untrained eyes and minds of faithful 
believers of old, among whom we have to include even the enlightened 
commentators di the holy texts. Thus it came that Rhys Davids placed 
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« oerUin dtscniedit on etymologiet, which he uied to call fimcifnl play 
But, on the other band, be was a scientifically timined mind, who always 
warned not to put Abhidhamma ideas and constructioos into the simpler 
word and teaching of the Suttanta pitaka Facts and history were always 
his coins and measures. 

His bfe was favoured by ease and opportunity, by travels and all other 
helps of self-education , yet it was full of struggle, and it had lU share of 
sorrow and illness His genial nature, however, would never let the latter 
gam the upper band and spoil his character , and so it came, that he was 
contented and serene up to the last days of his age and passed away 
peacefully 

All resolute, and with unshaken mind, 

He calmly triumphed o'er the pain of death 

E en as a bright flame dies away, so was 

The last emanapation of his heart (" Dudogues," II 176) 

W Stede. 
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NEAR EASTERN NOTES 
By F R ScATCHERD 

I — Palkstinb The Wore or British Women in the Orient 
These outspoken letters,* written from Palestine during the spring of 
1 9a a, are extremely individual and should be read by all interested in the 
future of that country 

Palestine, we are told, is once more the centre of bitter strife, and it is 
useless for politicians to assure us of the existence of peace where there is 
no peace, nor, under present conditions, any future chance of its pre- 
vailing Zionism must be subjected to drastic supervision, and the 
mtterests of the present landowners must be immediately 8aiq;uarded 

“ The surest way to restore the confidence of the Muslim-Chnstuin 
population would be to place it at once under genuinely Bntish rule, 
with a non Jewish High Commissioner and an equally non Jewish 
AdmmistraUon." 

Polihcal, soaal, and religious questions are dealt with in vivid descrip- 
tions, which, despite the writer’s strong opinions, are fairly impartial since 
she never conceals her personal point of view and can perceive that of 
those who do not share it 

A fine tnbute is paid to the CMS schools for boys, established idien 
there was not the smallest chan(% of Palestine passing into Bntish bands. 
Miss Pullen Burry declares them worthy of the highest praise So far as 
18 known to her, no other religious body attempts anythmg approaching 
their standard 

‘The teaching in the Greek Church schools is an unknown 
quantity, the Latins aim at making their pupils, before everything 
else, good Catholics, their object being to extend the power of thetr 
Church , the Engluh alone^ tn thetr mtsstonaty work^ have educated the 
natnies to benefit thetr own race and raise the standard of their culture ” 

In her (^mion, as a world wide traveller, nothing surpasses the capacity 
of Englishmen m dealing with races less advanced than their owil 

Ia — British Women’s Work in the Orient 

Miss Pullen Burry draws attention to yet another educational scheme, 
which must do much to raise the low status of the women of Palestine — 
one of the greatest obstacles to advance m ethics and true civilization 

Miss Warburton is devoting her time energy, and money to the 
founding of a Central College for Girls at Jerusalem, on the English High 
School plan Practically the first Englishwoman to enter the city after 

• “ Letters from Palestine, by B Pullen Burry, r r.g s , k r a i (Lon 
doD 6a, Oxford Street, W ) Price as 
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Its conquest. Miss Warburton was asked to care for the orphans and small 
children, many of whom were starving 

The Palestine AdministratiOQ has addressed an official letter to Miss 
Warburton, wherein — 

“ * The Government attaches the greatest impoitance to educational 
institutions that devote themselves to the training of the cbaracten 
of their pupils, with results so successful as those attained by Miss 
Warburton in her school, and regrets that it is not able, with the 
funds at Its disposal, to cover the whole field of education and may 
add that the religious instruction is confined to the ethus of Chns 
tianity, but whatever the creed, the children have to attend this c lass . 

Mi&s Warburton is also keenly alert to foster the recent rap- 
prochement of Moslems and Christians facilitated by the present 
political situation That they show a real and earnest desire for 
education for both boys and girls, she r^rds as a very healthy and 
hopeful augury for the future. 

We most heartily agree with the writer, that when this college is com 
pleted and the aims of the founder begin to materialise, it will mark an 
epoch in the work of Bntish women in the Near East 

II —British Coumerce in the Near East 

Poes not the Bntiiih commercial world realize that in permitting the 
eradication of the Greek communities from Anatolia, * we have committed 
economic and political suicide in the Near East?’’*' asks a pertinent 
correspondent in the Afomtng Post The wnter goes on to point out the 
vital distinaion between trade with the Turks and trade with Turkey 
Bntish firms in Constantinople or elsewhere in the Ottoman Empire, 
which trade with the Turks direct, do so, he tells us with the assistance 
of Greeks or Armenians 

“ Take the large trading interests built up by our British Levantme 
trading families whose ramifications extended from Constantinople 
and Smyrna to the furthermost confines of the Ottoman Empire 
Their trade was never built up by Turks, but by Greeks and 
Armenians and it is these two peoples who have ever been both 
the foundations and structure of British Commerce in the Near East 
They have now been endicated wholesale, and Great Bntaio has 
calmly permitted the destruction of the very basis of her commerce 
Needless to sa\ the Russians the Germans, and our other com 
petitors and rivals are delighted, for now they will get a footing where 
pKviouily they were afraid to tread. 

'*Up to about twenty years ago this trade t was in the hands of 
Greeks, and the gram market was England. The Greeks were sob 
sequently ousted and the Jews took their place, whereupon the grain 
market shifted from this country to Hamburg The tame thing will 
assuredly happen with our trade in the Near East 

* The Mermng Poti^ March la, 1933 
t Grain trade of South Russia. 
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III — The Dodxcakub 

It ii stated that the Italian authontiei at the Dodecanese are contuuing 
oppressive measures agamit the population They have insisted on the 
resignation of the local muniapal authorities who have not proved amen 
able to Italian methods and have not prevailed upon the pec^le to accept 
the decree for census. Now they have proclaimed martial law and estab< 
lished a blockade, becoming mcreasingly harsh from day to day 

The people seem m a state of despair Surely these measures 
are bound to result in serious consequences The people have nearly 
exhausted their scanty means of subsistence, and there is an imminent 
danger of shortage of foodstuffa 

The situauon u aggravated by the presence of a great number of 
refugees 

IV — Mr Poutis Statement in London 

Speaking at the Anglo-Hellenic League, on his recent visit to Athens, 
Mr Harold Spender gave an impartial and masterly analysis of the situa 
tion under the present revoluuonary Government Mr Spender confirms, 
in essentials, the lucid and exhaustive reply of M N Politis, twice 
Mmister for Foreign Afiairs in Greece, to the aiticisms of the French 
press directed against the revolutionary Government in Greece * 

The recent crisis in Greece, M Pobtis tells us, originated with the 
elections of 19x0, resulting in the fall of M Vcnizelos, an event which 
astounded many, including M Venizelos himself Probably, explains 
M. Politis a small majonty of the Greek people sincerely believed that 
with the signing of the Treaty of Sbvres, the demobilization (which M 
Venizelos was too honest to promise) would take place and usher in a new 
era of peace and well-being 

From that hour all went ill The Powers ceased to regard Greece as an 
ally, all support was cut ofi^ and those at the head of affairs were incapable 
of adapting themselves to ihe altered conditions. Informed of the 
consequences of the restoration of King Constantine, December a and 4, 
1920, the Government, nevertheless, organized a pseudo plkbiscile, and 
two weeks later Constantine re-entered Athens amid the wildest rejoicings 
of the populace. 

The bMtUity of the Powers rendered more imperative the keeping of the 
election promise of demobilization, since it was now impossible to continue 
the campaign in Asia Minor against an enemy doubly reinforced by the 
agreemoit with Moscow and the attitude of the Powers Yet the Govern- 
ment rejected the peace proposals of March, 1921, and reopened hostihties 
which resulted in a severe defeat Anxious at any price to conceal this 
defeat, a new offensive was launched, eventuatmg m the occupation of 
Eski-Cbeir and Afion Kar Hisstr in July Now was the Ume to have 
terms But, intoxicated by success and disregardmg all counsels to 
the contrary, in September, the conquest of Angora was attempted and 
defeat sustained on the shores of Sankana. 

Again concealmg the failure of its pohey the Government refused to 

* “La Cnse grecqne,*'k la Coor de Cassation La Conference de 
M N Pobtis {Journal dcs HtlUfus^ fi6vner 11, 1923) 
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recognise the changed cucumitaDca. For the Treaty of Angora, October, 
J991, bad detennined the pdicy of France against Greece. Italy had 
similar undertakings with Kemal, and in En^and pnbhc opinion became 
more and more pro-Turk. 

For a brief moment the governmental chief appeared to see affairs m 
their true perspective. He perceived that without extraneous help in 
money and supplies, the army — demoralized, ill fed, badly eqmpped and 
worse commanded — could no longer maintain its vast front m Asia Minor 
The British Government, in reply to his appeal, contented itself with 
expressing the view that the apprehensions of Greece seemed very 
exaggerated 

The one thmg that the Greek Government might have done to better 
the situation between December, 1920, and August, 1922, it resolutely 
refused to do — it would not secure the abdication of the King, believing 
that his maintenance on the throne was more important than the vital 
interests of the nation 

This loyalty to the King M Politii maintains is the key to the whole 
tragic enigma of Greece, and Mr Harold Spender bears him out in this 
conclusion 

The extent of the catastrophe in Asm Minor becoming known a Revo 
lutionary Government, drawn from all parties and interpreting the lenb 
ment of the majont), drew up Us programme with admirable promptitude, 
abdication of Constantine in favour of his eldest son , dissolution of the 
Assembly of 1920 , reorganization of the Army for the safeguarding of 
Thrace and other remaining temtones , the punishment of those held 
responsible for the national catastrophe the carrying out of new elections. 

Subsequent events, summanzed by M Politis, are still fresh in the pubhe 
mind, including the summary execution of six of the condemned Mmisteia, 
a deed which resulted in the withdrawal of the British Minister from 
Athens. 

What is not BO well known is the work accomplished by the Revolutionary 
Government m other respects Despite the burden of the refugees, it has 
succeeded in reforming the public services, and in discipliniug and mam- 
taming an army of 100,000 men 

V — M G Papandr^ou and the Future ov Greece 

In an interview in an Italum journal, M Papandrtou gave it as his con 
victiOD that Greece was only waiung for the tignuig of Peace, to transform 
Its Revolutionary Government into a legal Government by the summoning 
of a new Parliament 

Meanwhile the Revolutfonary Government was doing its best with its 
available resources. It had reorganized the public services by appoint 
ments, irrespective of political opinions, hitherto impracticable m Greece 
new agrarian laws would place land at the disposal of the cultivators, a 
small indemnity being granted to the propnetors, while the deceotralizatum 
of the public services would bring abemt a reform that had long been over 
due In short, M Papandrtou was of the opmion that Greece was about 
to enter a new era of industrious peace and prospenty which should consb 
tute her once more, as heretofore, an apjNrecuible frurtor of cmlizabon in 
the Near East 
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DECENTRALIZATION 

" Capital and labour are in permanent competition for the fruits of pro 
duction. When in years of waij say, ;^2o,ooo,ooo annually are provided 
by loan for three, five, or ten years, two consequences follows (i) An 
immense factitious stimulus is given to labour at the time, and thus much 
mote labour is brought into the market , and (a) when that stimulus is 
withdrawn an augmented quantity of labour is left to compete in the 
market with a greatly diminished quantity of capital Here is the story of 
the great misery of great masses of the English people after 1815, or, at 
leatt, a material part of that story ** ^Gladstone s reflections, after some 
expenence aa Chancellor of the Exchequer, of the Crimean War — 
“ Morley 1 Life/ vol 1 , p 517) 

Speaking very generally freedom of trade, or rather, free importation of 
food, was the chief remedy adopted to allay the miseries of the people in the 
‘ Hungry Forties ” , but, even then, not without great opposition, and after 
thirty years of such misery as the country had hardly ever known Now, 
after four years of so-called peace, the only remedy devised so far is a 
demoralizing system of “doles,* and the alternatives suggested seem 
equally bad The more benighted kind of farmers demand “ protection 
for their industry, to the great injury of all other classes Most capitalists 
can think of nothing but reducing wages and increasing the hours of work 
for labour, whilst Colonel Holdich, 10 The Times of February 17, tells 
us positively that “our overcrowded population is the root reason of 
this mischief” (unemployment), and that “ we all know tt " 

It IS true, of course, that our towns in England are shamefully over 
crowded and cursed with slums that are a disgrace, but vast areas even in 
Great Britain are almost deserted and are crying out for labour to cultivate 
them Surely there is one remedy that might be tned, and might even 
prove an effective remedy for all our troubles, and that is the decentraliza 
tion of our great towns, say all those over 30,000, on the Garden City 
pnnciple^ so that England might in course of time become one great 
Garden City m which every artuan might have hit own bit of garden, 
bade and front, to grow some food, at any rate for his own consumption, 
as at Boomeville, and, I believe, m Belgium In this way, Labour would 
have reasonable access to the land, and every artuan, mduding the 
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agricultural labourer would have two stnngs to his l)Ow and be a free 
man at last if he chose to be 

It IS impossible to go into all the details of such a scheme in a mere 
letter and there are many difficulties to be overcome, but with the 
jiowerful assistance of the Calcutta University and the great organ of 
( apitalism there Captain Pttavel seems to be in a fair way to carry out 
his pioneer scheme Notwithstanding the extreme urgency of the 
unemployment problem m this country, it is doubtful if it will receive 
proper consideration here until it has made more progress in Indn 
where the circumstances are in some respects more favourable 

f H PtNNINt roN 

March 7 192^ 
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NOTES ON CONTXnUTONS 

The lint erticle, entitled " Sir Beni Bteckett ■ Fint Budget,** has been written by an 
eudioalyirfie has had Buidiiece&texpeneace of financial adnunistratioara India. 

The contributor to the Edocatiooal Sectwo has been ronnectod for oeariy thirty yean widi 
Education m India m all its fonns. 

The sene s of articles under the general title of ‘ The Near Eastern Riddle” n contmued 
in thn Issue. It b designed to assist leaders of TU Asimiu Rtvtm in forming a true 
judgment by uresenti^ the problem to them from the different angles of the ranous parties 
concerned Mr W £. D Alloi has recently letunied from tbn Near East, where m has 
been aUe to study the sitnation on the spot 
New featorcs m the pr ese nt tssue indude an Ectmomic and an Nistoncal Section 
Attentmo is also drawn to the arude on '*Tbe Record of the Kato Administration,'* 
whidi throws fresh lig^t on recent events m the Far East from an authontatiTe quarter 
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